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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to attempt a tentative reconstruction of the Proto- 
Afrasian phonological system. Inasmuch as this book grew out of my work on 
Nostratic, the reconstructions proposed in this book are based not only upon the data 
from the individual Afrasian daughter languages, they are also informed by data 
from the other languages to which Afrasian is alleged to be related within the 
context of the Nostratic Hypothesis. For details about the Nostratic Hypothesis and 
supporting data from the non-Afrasian branches of Nostratic, see my 2014 book A 
Comprehensive Introduction to the Nostratic Comparative Linguistics, with Special 
Reference to Indo-European, which is available for free download from various 
Internet sites. References are given to that book throughout this work. 

Thus, the scope of this book is restricted. It is not intended to be a complete 
etymological dictionary of Afrasian. Rather, it presents a systematic reconstruction 
of the Proto-Afrasian phonological system and the regular sound correspondences 
upon which that reconstruction is based. As will become evident, some of those 
correspondences are more secure than others — the sibilants, dental affricates, and 
fricative laterals, in particular, are still not completely certain. The core of the book 
contains a set of examples from the various Afrasian daughter languages designed 
to illustrate those sound correspondences. These examples are taken from my 2014 
book on Nostratic. Not all of the Afrasian data included in that book appear here. I 
have only selected those examples where at least two branches of Afrasian are 
represented, no matter how spotty the evidence. Where possible, I have enhanced 
those examples, especially with data from Berber. Omotic and Chadic, however, 
remain underrepresented. 


Allan R. Bomhard 
Charleston, SC, USA 
10 May 2014 




CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1. A SURVEY OF THE AFRASIAN LANGUAGES 

Afrasian (also called Afroasiatic, Hamito-Semitic, Semito-Hamitic, Erythraic, and 
Lisramic) includes the following branches: Semitic, Egyptian, (Libyco-)Berber, 
Cushitic, Omotic, Chadic, and Ongota. Except for Semitic, all of the Afrasian 
languages are found in northern and eastern Africa. In ancient times, Semitic was 
primarily located in the Middle East (Levant, Mesopotamia, Arabian Peninsula), but 
Muslim conquests beginning in the 7th century CE have spread a single Semitic 
language, namely, Arabic, across the greater part of northern Africa, where it has 
totally replaced Egyptian (Coptic) as a spoken language and has greatly restricted, 
but has not totally supplanted Berber, which is still spoken across northern Africa. 
Though no longer spoken, Coptic is still used as the liturgical language of the 
Coptic Orthodox Church in Egypt. It is estimated that there are at least 375 
languages in the family, including several important extinct languages. 

The following chronology may be established for the branching off of the 
various branches of Afrasian (cf. Ehret 1995:483 — 490): Omotic, which appears to 
contain many distinctive features, must have been the first branch to split from the 
rest of the Afrasian speech community. The next split was between Cushitic on the 
one hand and Chadic, Egyptian, Berber, and Semitic on the other. Finally, Chadic 
split off, followed by Egyptian and Berber (cf. Blazek to appear for details). Within 
Semitic, Akkadian is the most archaic language as a whole, though Arabic preserves 
the original phonological structure better than any of the other Semitic languages. 
Tuareg is usually viewed as the most conservative Berber language, as are Beja 
(also called Bedawye) and Saho-Afar within Cushitic. 

The study of Afrasian as a whole is still not far advanced. Several branches, 
such as Semitic and Egyptian, for example, have written records going back many 
millennia and have been scientifically investigated rather thoroughly, while other 
Afrasian languages are scarcely even known. Egyptian, whose earliest inscriptions 
date from about 3400 BCE, and Akkadian, whose earliest inscription dates from the 
reign of King Lugalzagesi of Uruk (roughly 2352 to 2327 BCE), were the languages 
of great civilizations of antiquity, while Hebrew and Arabic are the liturgical 
languages of Judaism and Islam respectively. The Semitic languages exhibit great 
internal consistency as a group, with fairly straightforward correspondences in 
morphology, with close resemblance in their phonological systems, and with a large 
common vocabulary. In contrast, the internal divisions in the other branches, except 
for Egyptian, of course, which is a single language, are far more pronounced. 

Proto-Afrasian was most likely highly inflected. It is simply not possible, 
however, given the present level of knowledge, to reconstruct the morphological 
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structure of the parent language in detail, though some common features (such as 
the distinction of grammatical gender, the existence of two verbal conjugation 
systems, at least one of which, namely, the prefix conjugation, probably goes back 
to Proto-Afrasian, and a common set of pronominal stems) have been noted. 

The Afrasian daughter languages are extremely diverse typologically. Some 
have complex phonological systems, including tones, while others do not. Some 
have intricate inflectional systems, while others do not. Syntactically, the classical 
Semitic languages, Egyptian, and the Berber languages are VSO, the majority of the 
Cushitic languages are SOV, and most Chadic languages are SVO. For more 
information, cf. especially Frajzyngier — Shay (eds.) 2012 and D. Cohen (ed.) 1988. 


1.2. HOMELANDS 

So much controversy surrounds the subject of the homeland of Afrasian that none of 
the proposals advanced to date can be considered definitive (cf. Hamed — Darlu 
2003). Diakonoff (1988:23 — 25) presents a summary of several of the proposals — 
his own view is that Afrasian was located in the “South-Eastern Sahara (say, 
between Tibesti and Darfur)”. Both Werner Vycichl (1987) and Alexander 
Militarev (2000, 2002, and 2009), on the other hand, favor an Asian homeland. 
According to Militarev, the original Afrasian homeland was in the Middle East and 
the Arabian Peninsula (cf. Diakonoff 1988:24). Diakonoff (1988:32, fn. 14) further 
clarifies Militarev’s views (note also the map given by Shnirelman [1997:159]): 

A more precise identification was proposed by Militarev and sustained from the 
archaeological and historical side by V. Shnirelman. In their opinion, the Proto- 
Afrasian speakers were the Natufians of the well-known early Neolithic culture 
of the Palestinian-Syrian area. 

In my opinion, Militarev’s proposals have great merit. Henry (1992:182 — 184) 
notes that “Natufian assemblages are remarkably well-dated because of multiple 
lines of evidence tied to radiocarbon dates, stratigraphic successions, and artifact 
seriation”. Henry dates the earliest Natufian finds to 10,900 BCE and the latest to 
7,800 BCE (he actually says [1992:184] “as early as about 12,900 years ago to as 
late as about 9,800 years ago”). The earlier date agrees extremely well with the date 
assigned to the Afrasian parent language (approximately 10,000 BCE [that is, 
12,000 years ago] according to Diakonoff [1988:33, fn. 15]). The following 
scenario may be proposed: Proto-Afrasian may be dated at roughly 10,000 BCE (cf. 
Militarev 2009:95 — in a 2002 paper, Fleming places it at 11,200 BP, though he 
notes that earlier dates are also possible), and the Afrasian homeland may be placed 
in the Middle East in an area bordering the eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
stretching from modern-day Syria through Lebanon and south into Israel (that is, the 
Levant) — if Militarev and Shnirelman are correct, the Natufian cultural complex 
may be identified with the Afrasian parent language. By 8,000 BCE, Afrasian had 
begun to split up into various dialect groups and had spread southward into the 
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Arabian Peninsula and southwestward across the Sinai Peninsula into northern 
Africa. A northern and eastern spread followed the fertile crescent, initially as far as 
northern and eastern Syria — it was this dialect group that eventually developed 
into Proto-Semitic, which Diakonoff (1988:25) dates to the 6th — 5th millennia 
BCE. Further spread took Afrasian languages southward down through the Arabian 
Peninsula, across the Bab el-Mandeb Strait, and into the Horn of Africa, westward 
across northern Africa, and then southward across the Sahara Desert into what is 
today the area bordering northern and northeastern Nigeria around Lake Chad. See 
also Renfrew (1992:472) and Cavalli-Sforza et al. (1994:171 — 174) on the spread of 
Afrasian languages. For a map showing the distribution of the Afrasian languages at 
about 500 BCE, cf. D. Cohen (ed.) 1988:viii. 

Archeological remains in the Levant (Syria-Lebanon-Israel coast and slightly 
inland) go back to Paleolithic times. The Levant is made up of a combination of 
mountains, plains, valleys, and coastal lowlands cramped into a rather small 
geographical area. There is plentiful evidence from Mesolithic hunter-gatherer 
societies. The earliest Neolithic settlements (such as Jericho, which is still 
inhabited) date to at least 9,000 BCE. Several noteworthy, partially sequential, 
partially overlapping Neolithic cultural complexes have been identified, namely, the 
Mushabian, the Geometric Kebaran, and the Natufian (for details, cf. Henry 1992). 
The dating for these is as follows: Mushabian: between 14,170 BP and 11,700 BP 
(Henry 1992:125); Geometric Kebaran: between 14,330 BP and 12,610 BP (Henry 
1992:155); Natufian: between 12,500 and 10,500 BP (Henry 1992:182 — earlier 
dates are given in Cavalli-Sforza et al. 1994:214). It is the Natufians who are 
associated with the development of agriculture. Neolithic remains from the Levant 
are dated well into the 5th millennium BCE. Apparently, the topography of the 
Levant did not favor the establishment of large, unified states, since the 
archeological record points to numerous, autonomous or semi-autonomous city- 
states instead — by the 3rd millennium BCE, there were many such city-states. The 
Levant stood at the cross-roads between the mighty empires in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia — it was an area made rich by trade, an area coveted by competing 
neighbors, an area with a rich and varied literature, an area that gave birth to great 
religions, and an area with a long and colorful history. The archeological data from 
the Levant are extremely rich and have been fairly intensively studied and dated, 
though it will still take several generations to sift through it all. 

The topography of Mesopotamia is varied: the east is bounded by the Zagros 
mountains and the Iranian Plateau, the center is dominated by the plains 
surrounding the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, the south is dominated by alluvial 
plains, and the west is semi-arid/desert. Several major shifts in climatic conditions 
have taken place over the past 15,000 years. Permanent settlements associated with 
agriculture and stock herding date as far back as 8,000 BCE. At this period, 
settlements were relatively small. By 6,000 BCE, agriculture was well-established, 
and larger villages appeared. Slightly later, major cultural centers (such as Eridu) 
emerge, trade flourishes, and wealth and population increase. Pictographic writing 
begins to appear at around 3,500 BCE, and this slowly develops into the cuneiform 
syllabary. The earliest recorded language was Sumerian — the Sumerians were 
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located in central and southern Mesopotamia. Semitic people were located to the 
immediate north and west. The earliest recorded Semitic language was Akkadian. 
Further north, in modern-day Turkey, Caucasian languages were spoken. There 
were also several languages of unknown affiliation (such as Kassite). References: 
Balkan 1954; Diakonoff 1988; Henry 1992; Nissen 1988. 

The question of the location of the Afrasian homeland is difficult to determine 
in both time and space. As noted above, various possibilities have been suggested, 
including Africa and the Levant, while the dating has been difficult to ascertain. 

Taking into account the latest research, especially in Russia, the Czech scholar 
Vaclav Blazek has recently addressed this problem (Blazek to appear). According to 
Blazek, the original Afrasian homeland is to be sought in the Levant. Blazek notes 
that the following arguments speak in favor of a location of the Afrasian parent 
language in the Levant: 

1. Distant relationship of Afrasian with Kartvelian, Elamo-Dravidian, Indo- 
European, and other language families within the framework of the Nostratic 
Hypothesis; 

2. Lexical parallels connecting Afrasian with Middle Eastern languages which 
cannot be explained from Semitic alone; 

3. Sumerian- Afrasian lexical parallels indicating an Afrasian substratum in 
Sumerian; 

4. Elamite-Afrasian lexical and grammatical cognates explainable as a common 
heritage (through Nostratic or some intermediary stage); 

5. North Caucasian-Afrasian parallels in cultural vocabulary explainable through 
contact at a very remote (pre-Semitic) period. 

Blazek maintains that the most likely scenario for the disintegration of Proto- 
Afrasian and the migrations of speakers of the various daughter languages can be 
accounted for by two distinct migrations from the Levant: the first branches to 
become separated were Cushitic and Omotic, at around 12,000 BP. They spread 
southward into the Arabian Peninsula. The second series of migrations separated 
Egyptian, Berber, and Chadic from Semitic, which remained in the Levant, at 
around 11,000 — 10,000 BP. Egyptian, Berber, and Chadic migrated first to the Nile 
Delta and Valley, where Egyptian remained, while Berber and Chadic continued 
westward and south westward. Blazek’ s views concerning the migrations of each of 
the individual branches of Afrasian may be summarized as follows: 

SEMITIC: The Semitic ecological vocabulary indicates that the Semitic homeland 
is to be located in the northern Levant. The homeland of the Akkadians was in 
northern and central Mesopotamia. Beginning with the reign of Sargon, Akkadian 
began to replace Sumerian in Southern Mesopotamia. It also spread into Elam, 
Syria, and Anatolia. In the 2nd millennium BCE, the Babylonian dialect was used as 
a diplomatic language in the Middle East, including Egypt. The massive migration 
of the Canaanite tribes into Lower Egypt around 1700 BCE has been connected 
with the invasion of the Hyksos. A part of this multi-ethnic conglomeration could 
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have been Hebrews, whose return to the Levant is described in the book of Exodus 
in the Bible. This narrative is supported by the linguistic analysis of the Egyptian 
toponyms from the Bible. The oldest Phoenician inscriptions are known from 
Byblos and later also from Tyre, Sidon, and other Levantine ports. During the 1st 
millennium BCE, Phoenicians founded numerous colonies in southern Anatolia, 
Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, the coast of Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and on to 
Morocco and the Iberian Peninsula. Although the strongest of them, Carthage, was 
destroyed by the Romans in 146 BCE, the Phoenician/Punic language survived in 
North Africa until the 5th century CE. Traces of Punic influence have been 
identified in modern Berber languages. In the late 2nd millennium BCE, Aramaeans 
lived in northern Syria and northwestern Mesopotamia. During the first half of the 
1st millennium BCE, their inscriptions appeared throughout the Fertile Crescent. 
From the end of 9th to mid-7th centuries BCE, Aramaeans were brought into North 
Mesopotamia as captives of the Assyrians. At the time of a fall of Assyria (612 
BCE), Aramaic was already a dominant language in northern Mesopotamia, and 
from the time of the Babylonian captivity (586 — 539 BCE), Aramaic began to 
replace Hebrew in Palestine. Aramaic became the dominant Middle Eastern 
language during the Achaemenid Empire (539 — 331 BCE), where it served as a 
language of administration from Egypt and northern Arabia to Central Asia and the 
borders of India, where the Aramaic script served as the basis for local Indian 
scripts. The dominant role of Aramaic in the Middle East continued until the 
expansion of Arabic in the 7th century CE. Even though it has been mostly replaced 
by Arabic, small pockets of Aramaic speakers have remained in the Middle East 
until the present day. A half millennium before the rise of Islam, Arabs expanded 
from northern Arabia into the southern Levant and Mesopotamia. Two Arabic 
speaking states, Palmyra and the Nabatean kingdom, controlled the commercial 
routes between the Mediterranean Sea, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. With the 
spread of Islam, the rapid expansion of Arabic began. By the 8th century CE, 
Arabic was used from Morocco and the Iberian Peninsula in the west to Central 
Asia in the east. Although Arabic has lost ground in some areas (the Iberian 
Peninsula, Sicily, and Iran), elsewhere, it has expanded. In Africa, it spread to the 
southern border of the Sahara and along the East African coast. One of the pre- 
Islamic languages of Yemen crossed the Red Sea into Eritrea and northern Ethiopia 
in the early 1st millennium BCE and became the basis of the Ethiopic branch of 
Semitic. Separation of the northern and southern Ethio-Semitic subbranches has 
been dated to 890 BCE. See also Blench 2012 and Rubin 2008. 

EGYPTIAN: Egyptian was spoken in the Nile Valley from Lower Nubia to the 
Delta, probably also in the oases of the Western Desert and, due to Egyptian 
expansion during the New Kingdom, also in the Sinai Peninsula and Palestine. The 
unification of Upper and Lower Egypt in 3226 BCE probably stimulated a process 
of integration of local dialects. Only a few traces remained of the original dialectal 
diversity. In the course of time, new dialects developed such as the Akhmimic, 
Sahidic, Bohairic, Lycopolitan, Oxyrhynchite, and Fayyumic dialects of Coptic (cf. 
Allen 2013:11; Loprieno 1995:41; Loprieno— Muller 2012:104—105). 
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BERBER: Not only do the modem Berber languages spoken across North Africa 
from Morocco, Senegal, and Mauritania in the west to Egypt (Oasis Siwa) in the 
east belong to the Berber branch of Afrasian, so do the language(s) of the Libyco- 
Berber inscriptions attested from the Canary Islands to Libya and dated from the 
7/ 6th century BCE to the 4th century CE, as well as fragments of languages of the 
original inhabitants of the Canary Islands recorded by Spanish and Italian 
chroniclers in the 14 — 16th centuries CE. No doubt, the Proto-Berbers spread 
westward along the Mediterranean coast from the Nile Valley. 

CUSHITIC: A Cushitic-like substratum has been identified in Modern South 
Arabian, and it has been proposed that early Cushitic speakers originally occupied 
the entire Arabian Peninsula. Thus, they can be seen as southern neighbors of the 
Semites, who gradually assimilated those Cushites who did not cross the Bab el- 
Mandeb Strait into what is now Eritrea, Djibouti, and Ethiopia. This hypothesis is 
supported by the rock art of Central Arabia. The spread of Cushites in Africa is 
connected with the Rift Valley. In the coastal areas of Eritrea and Djibouti, where 
the Rift enters the African mainland, three archaic representatives of the North, 
Central, and Eastern branches of Cushitic are found: (1) Beja / Bedawye, (2) Bilin, 
and (3) Saho-Afar, respectively. The disintegration of Cushitic probably began in 
this general area. Ancestors of Agaw spread throughout Eritrea and northern 
Ethiopia, while Beja / Bedawye spread into the Sudan between the Nile and the Red 
Sea. Other East and South Cushitic languages moved further south along the Rift 
Valley through Ethiopia and Kenya, and even into Central Tanzania. Further 
migrations from the Rift Valley spread the Cushites throughout the Horn of Africa 
and south into Kenya. 

OMOTIC: Both the external and internal classifications of Omotic remain 
controversial. The separation of Omotic as a distinct branch of Afrasian from what 
was formerly called “West Cushitic” was originally based on a lexico-statistical 
analysis. But a later grammatical analysis demonstrated that most of the 
grammatical formants that Omotic inherited from Afrasian are shared with Cushitic. 
Then, it was shown that there were numerous lexical isoglosses connecting Omotic 
with other Afrasian branches that were not shared with Cushitic, providing further 
evidence that Omotic and Cushitic are sister branches, and that Omotic is not West 
Cushitic. That Cushitic and Omotic should be considered distinct branches of 
Afrasian now seems certain. The separation of Cushitic and Omotic has been dated 
to the early 8th millennium BCE. 

CHADIC: The disintegration of Proto-Chadic has been dated to around 5000 BCE. 
The easternmost Chadic language is Kajakse from the archaic Mubi group, spoken 
in the Waddai highlands in Southeastern Chad. This area is accessible from the 
Nile Valley in two ways only: along the Wadi Howar north of Darfur and along the 
Bahr al-Ghazal and its north tributary Bahr al-'Arab south of Darfur. The northern 
route could lead along the Batha River, which flows into Lake Fitri at the present 
time but which formed a part of a much larger Lake Chad in the past (around 4000 
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BCE). The southern route could continue along the Bahr Azoum/Salamat in the 
basin of the Chari River, the biggest tributary of Lake Chad. 

In a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Amerian Association of Physical 
Anthropologists in 2002 entitled “Afrasian: Time and Place of the Proto-Language”, 
Fleming places the Afrasian homeland in East Africa, in or near modern Ethiopia. 
He suggests that Semitic may have entered Arabia through a more northern route 
(across the Sinai Peninsula) rather than a southern one (across the Bab el-Mandeb). 
He dates Proto- Afrasian to around 11,200 BP but notes that earlier dates are also 
possible. 

Another scenario, proposed by Martin Bernal, associates the final disintegration 
of the Afrasian parent language with the Khartoum Mesolithic and locates the latest 
Afrasian homeland in modern-day Sudan. Bernal (1980:4) notes that “archeological 
evidence from the Maghreb, the Sudan, and east Africa [makes it seem] permissible 
to postulate that at least three branches of Afrasian existed by the eighth millennium 
[BCE]”. Thus, he (1980:13) dates the breakup of Proto-Afrasian to no later than 
about 8,000 BCE, after which there was a rapid expansion outward in all directions. 

Bernal (1980:17) further notes that “[t]he earliest evidence of the Khartoum 
Mesolithic comes from the East African Rift Valley in Kenya and Ethiopia”. The 
precursor of the Khartoum Mesolithic seems to have been the Kenya Capsian 
culture, which began as far back as 20,000 years ago. This implies that the earliest 
homeland of Pre-Proto-Afrasian is to be sought in Ethiopia, and Bernal (1980:46 — 
59) proposes just such a scenario. 

The implications of Fleming’s and Bernal’s views are enormous. Though their 
views are highly speculative, they are by no means implausible. Indeed, their 
arguments give substantial weight to the notion that the Afrasian homeland is to be 
sought in Africa rather than the Middle East. 

It thus emerges that the Middle East and East Africa are the two most credible 
options for the location for the Afrasian homeland. I personally prefer the Middle 
East based upon my assessment of the evidence that has been presented in the 
relevant literature to date. 


1.3. SUBGROUPING 

The traditional subclassification of the Afrasian language family includes the 
following six branches: Semitic, Egyptian (now extinct), Berber, Cushitic, Omotic, 
and Chadic. This may be illustrated by the following chart (cf. Rubin 2010:3): 


Proto-Afrasian 



Semitic Egyptian Berber Cushitic Omotic Chadic 
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An alternative subclassification is suggested by Militarev (2009:96): 

1. North Afrasian (NAA) (first branching dated to the mid 9th mill. BCE): 

1.1. Semitic 

1.2. African North Afrasian (ANAA): 

1.2.1. Egyptian 

1.2.2. Chado-Berber: 

1. 2.2.1. Berber-Canarian 

1. 2.2.2. Chadic 

2. South Afrasian (SAA): 

2.1. Cushitic 

2.2. Omotic 

In his comparative Afrasian dictionary, Ehret (1995:489 — 490), has proposed a 
more radical subclassification: 

I. Omotic: 

A. North Omotic 

B. South Omotic 

II. Erythraean: 

A. Cushitic: 

1. Beja/Bedawye 

2. Agaw 

3. East-South Cushitic: 

a. Eastern Cushitic 

b. Southern Cushitic 

B. North Erythraean: 

1 . Chadic 

2. Boreafrasian: 

a. Egyptian 

b. Berber 

c. Semitic 

Fleming (2002b:39) adds Ongota to the above chart as a separate branch under 
Erythraean. 

Huehnegard (2004: 140), on the other hand, takes a more cautious view: 

A number of morphological features indicate that Berber, Egyptian, and 
Semitic may constitute a North Afro-Asiatic subgroup. A connection between 
Berber and Chadic has also been suggested. Various other, more 
comprehensive subgroupings of the Afro-Asiatic branches have been proposed, 
but none has gained a consensus. 

Now, let us look at the individual branches. 
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SEMITIC: Rubin (2008 and 2010:3 — 21) presents the current understanding of the 
subgrouping of the Semitic branch, on the basis of the facts available to date. First, 
he recognizes a primary division between East and West Semitic. As he notes, this 
“division has remained relatively uncontroversial for more than a century”. East 
Semitic includes two sub-branches — Eblaite and Akkadian — , while West Semitic 
is divided into Central Semitic, Ethiopian, and Modern South Arabian. Rubin’s 
views are illustrated in the following chart (see also Faber 1997; Ruhlen 1987:323; 
Pereltsvaig 2012:96; Lipinski 1997:47 — 85): 


Proto-Semitic 



West Semitic East Semitic 




Arabic Sayhadic Northwest Semitic 



Ugaritic Canaanite Aramaic 



Hebrew Moabite Phoenician (Punic) 

EGYPTIAN: The Egyptian branch is represented by a single language throughout 
its long history of some five thousand years — roughly 3400 BCE to the sixteenth 
century CE. Though Egyptian is now extinct as a spoken language, the Bohairic 
dialect of Coptic is still used as the liturgical language of the Coptic Orthodox 
Church in Egypt. The following developmental stages are typically distinguished, 
together with their approximate dates (cf. Allen 2013:2 — 4; Loprieno 1995:5 — 8; 
Loprieno — Muller 2012:102 — 104; Peust 1999:30): 


Old Egyptian 
Middle Egyptian 
Late Egyptian 
Demotic 
Coptic 


3000 BCE to 2000 BCE 
2000 BCE to 1300 BCE 
1300 BCE to 700 BCE 
700 BCE to 500 CE 
400 CEto 1400 CE 
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Note: Coptic was still spoken in isolated pockets until the sixteenth century CE 
(cf. Pereltsvaig 2012:296). 

BERBER: As noted by Kossmann (2012:18 — 20), the subgrouping of the Berber 
languages is extremely difficult, and no proposal made to date can be considered 
even close to definitive. Ruhlen (1987:320) gives the following subclassification: 

A. tGuanche: fGuanche 

B. fEast Numidian: fEast Numidian (= Old Libyan) 

C. Berber proper: 

1. Eastern: 

Siwa 

Awjila-Sokna: Awjila, Sokna, Ghadames 

2. Tuareg: 

a. Northern: Tamahaq 

b. Southern: Tamazheq, Tamasheq 

3. Western: Zenaga 

4. Northern: 

a. Atlas: Shilha, Tamazight 

b. Kabyle: Kabyle 

c. Zenati: 

Shawiya, Tidikelt, Tuat, Riff, Ghmara, Tlemcen, Sheliff 
Basin 

i. Mzab-Wargla: Guara, Mzab, Wargla, Ghardaia, Tugurt 

ii. East Zenati: Tmagurt, Sened, Jerba, Tamezret, Taujjut, 
Zwara, Nefusi 

Kossmann (2012:18) gets around the issue of subgrouping by giving a geographical 
distribution of the best known Berber languages and variants: 

MAURITANIA: Southwest: Zenaga; 

MOROCCO: Southwest: Tashelhiyt (also known as Chleuh, Shilha); 

Central and Southest: Central Moroccan Berber (also called Middle Atlas 
Berber, Tamazight); 

North: Riffian (also Tarifiyt); 

Northeast: Eastern Riffian (Beni Iznasen); 

Northern Sahara: Figuig; 

ALGERIA: Northwest: Beni Snous, Chenoua; 

Northwest: Kabyle, Chaouia; 

Northern Sahara: Ouargla, Mzab, Gourara, Touat (now extinct); 

TUNISIA: Djerba; 

LIBYA: Northwest: Djebel Nefusa; 

Libyan Sahara: Ghadames, Awdjilah, Elfoqaha (now extinct), Sokna (now 
extinct); 

EGYPT: Western Egyptian Sahara: Siwa 
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TUAREG: Algeria, Libya: Ahaggar; 
Niger: Ayer, Iwellemmeden; 
Mali: Adagh des Hoghas; 
Burkina Faso: Oudalan. 

CUSHITIC: Cushitic has four branches: 


Proto-Cushitic 



North Cushitic Central Cushitic East Cushitic Southern Cushitic 
( B ej a / B eda wy e) ( Agaw) 

North Cushitic consists of a single language: Beja / Bedawye. The subgrouping of 
Central Cushitic (Agaw) is as follows (cf. Appleyard 2006:4): 


Proto-Agaw 



Khamta Quara, “Falashan”, Kunfal 

“Dembiya” 

For East Cushitic, Sasse (1979:3 — 4) identifies the following modern languages, 
language groups, or dialect clusters: 

1. Saho-Afar (dialect cluster). 

2. Omo-Tana (language group, consisting of a western subgroup (Dasenech, 
Elmolo), an eastern subgroup (Somali, Rendille, Boni), and a northern 
subgroup. 

3. Macro-Oromo or Oromoid (language group, consisting of Galla [Oromo] 
dialects, including Waata, and the Konso-Gidole group). 

4. Sidamo group (language group, consisting of Sidamo, Darasa [Gedeo], 
Alaba, Kambata, Fladiyya / Libido, and some others). 

5. Burji (language; formerly classified with the Sidamo group). 

6. Dullay (dialect cluster, consisting og Gawwada, Gollango, Dobase, Flarso, 
Tsamay, and some others; formerly called “Werizoid”). 
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7. Yaaku (Mogogodo; language). 

Sasse’s Burji-Sidamo group corresponds to Hudson’s Highland East Cushitic, while 
the remainder are included in Hudson’s Lowland East Cushitic, as shown below (cf. 
Hudson 1989:2): 


Proto-East Cushitic 



Saho-Afar Oromo-Konso Omo-Tana 



Somali Arbore 


For a slightly different subclassification, cf. Mous (2012:346). 

Finally, Ehret (1980:132) gives the following subclassification for the Southern 
Cushitic branch: 

Southern Cushitic: 

(a) Rift branch: 

(a.l) West Rift subgroup: 

(i) Iraqw, Gorowa 

(ii) Alagwa-Burunge: 

Burunge 

Alagwa 

(a.2) East Rift subgroup: 

(i) Kw’adza 

(ii) Asa 

(b) Mbuguan branch: 

Ma ’a 

(c) Dahaloan branch: 

Dahalo 

OMOTIC: Various attempts at subclassification have been attempted (for details, cf. 
Amha 2012:425 — 434). Bender devotes a whole book to the study of Omotic 
subgrouping, based upon an analysis of morphology. He starts out (2000:2) by 
giving the following chart. Later (2000:221 — 235), he summarizes his findings and 
applies them to the problem of subgrouping. 
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1. Aroid: Ari (= Bako), Hamer-Bana-Kara, Dime 

2. Non-Aroid: 

2.1. Mao: Hozo-Sezo, Bambeshi-Diddesa, Ganza 

2.2. Dizoid: Dizi (= Maji), Sheko, Navi 

2.3. TN (= ta / ne): 

2.3.1. Kefoid: Bworo (= Shinasha), Anfillo, Kefa-Mocha 

2.3.2. Yem (= Janjero) 

2.3.3. Gimira: Bene ’-She 

2.3.4. Macro-Ometo: 

2. 3. 4.1. C’ara 

2. 3. 4.2. Ometo 

Southeast: Kore, Zayse, Gidicho, Gatsame, Ganjule 
Northwest: Welaitta Cluster, Malo, Oyda, Basketo, Male 

CHADIC: The Chadic branch of Afrasian contains the largest number of daughter 
languages. Pereltsvaig (2012:206) places the number around 195 languages, while 
Frajzyngier — Shay (2012b:236) place the number between 140 and 160 languages 
(the exact number is still a matter of debate). Frajzyngier — Shay also note that the 
Chadic languages are the most typologically diverse Afrasian languages. Their 
subclassification is as follows (2012b:240): 

West 

A 

1. Flausa 

2. Bole 
Tangale 
Bole 
Pero 

3. Angas 
Sura (Mwaghavul) 

Mupun 

4. Ron, Fyer 

Biu-Mandara 
A 

1. Ga’anda, Flwana (Fiona), Jara, Tera 

2. Bura, Cibak, Margi 

3. Bana, Higi, Kapsiki 

4. Glavda, Guduf, Lamang, Hdi 

5. Ouldene, Zulgo 

6. Sukun (Sukur) 

7. Daba, Hina (Mina) 

8. Bachama, Tsuvan 


B 

1 . Buduma, Kotoko, Logone 

2. Musgu 

3. Gidar 


B 

1. Bade, Ngizim 

2. Miya, Pa’a 

3. Guruntum, Saya (Za:r) 

4. Don (Zodi) 
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East 


A 


B 

1 . Bidiya, Dangla, Migama, Mubi 

2. Mukulu 

3. Barain, Saba, Sokoro 


1 . Somrai, Tumak 

2. Lele, Nancere, Tobanga 

3 . Kera, Kwang 


Masa 

Masa 

Mesme 

Musey 

Zime-Lame 

Zumaya 

A more comprehensive subclassification is given by Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
1994. See also Newman 1977:4 — 7. 

For alternative subgrouping schemata and alternative language names, cf. Ruhlen 
1987:320 — 323, Blench 2000, and Orel — Stolbova 1995:xi — xiii. As can be clearly 
seen from the above discussion, there remain many uncertainties regarding the 
subgrouping of the Afrasian daughter languages, with the Chadic branch being 
particularly challenging. 


1.4. EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


Research conducted over the past half century or so by linguists such as Vladislav 
Illic-Svityc, Aharon Dolgopolsky, Vaclav Blazek, and myself, among others, has 
tried to show that Afrasian is part of a larger grouping of languages known as the 
Nostratic Macrofamily. The most recent publication along these lines is my four- 
volume study entitled A Comprehensive Introduction to Nostratic Comparative 
Linguistics: With Special Reference to Indo-European (2014). This monograph is 
available for free download at academia.edu, scribd.com, and Internet Archive. 


CHAPTER TWO 


A SKETCH OF PROTO-AFRASIAN PHONOLOGY 


2.1. THE PROTO-AFRASIAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 

Unlike the comparative-historical study of the Indo-European language family, 
which has a long history, the comparative-historical study of the Afrasian language 
family is still not far advanced, though enormous progress has been made in recent 
years. Even though the Semitic and Egyptian branches have been scientifically 
investigated rather thoroughly, several of the other branches are only now being 
examined, and there remain many modern Afrasian languages that are scarcely even 
known. Moreover, while a few of the daughter languages have written records going 
back many millennia, most of the daughter languages are only known from recent 
times. Given this state of affairs, it is not yet possible to reconstruct the Proto- 
Afrasian phonological system with absolute certainty in all areas. Some series 
(labials, dentals, velars, etc.) are fairly well established, but the sibilants, affricates, 
and fricative laterals, in particular, are far from being fully understood, and the 
reconstruction of labiovelars and postvelars is hotly contested. Nonetheless, 
preliminary conclusions are possible. 

In general, I have followed the views of Andre Martinet (1975[1953]:248 — 
261), David Cohen (1968:1299—1306), and Igor M. Diakonoff (1992:5—35), 
though I have made minor adjustments to their proposals (for example, the 
reconstruction of a series of palatalized velar stops for Proto-North Erythraean — 
see below, §2.9) on the basis of my own research. 

One of the most notable characteristics of Afrasian consonantism is the system 
of triads found in the stops and affricates — each series (except the lateralized 
affricates) is composed of three contrasting members: (1) voiceless (aspirated), (2) 
voiced, and (3) glottalized (that is, ejectives — these are the so-called “emphatics” 
of Semitic grammar). The lateralized affricate series probably lacked a voiced 
member. Another significant characteristic is the presence of a glottal stop, a 
voiceless laryngeal fricative, voiced and voiceless velar fricatives, and voiced and 
voiceless pharyngeal fricatives. Proto-Afrasian may also have had a series of 
postvelars ( *q , *g, *q’). 

The Proto-Afrasian phonological system may tentatively be reconstructed as 
follows (cf. Diakonoff — Porxomovsky — Stolbova 1987:9 — 29, especially p. 12; 
Diakonoff 1965:18—29, 1984, 1988:34—41, and 1992:5—35, especially p. 6; D. 
Cohen 1968:1300 — 1306; Orel — Stolbova 1995:xv — xxvii, especially p. xvi; Ehret 
1995; Takacs 2011): 
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Stops and Affricates: 


p t 

c 

tv 

tj 

k 

k w 

(q) 


b d 

3 

dv 


g 

g w 

(g) 


P’ t’ 

c’ 

t’y 

t|’ 

k’ 

k’ w 

(q’) 

(q’ w ) ? 

Fricatives: 








f 

s 

sv 


X 

x w 


h h 


z 



y 

(y w ) 


? 


s’ 







Glides: 

w 

y 






Nasals and Liquids: 

m 

n 

0 

1 

r 


Vowels: 


i 

e 

a 

0 

u 




ii 

ee 

aa 

00 

uu 



Note: The voiceless stops and affricates were non-phonemically aspirated. 

According to Diakonoff (1975:134 — 136), Proto-Afrasian had a vertical vowel 
system of and *a as well as a series of syllabic resonants, in my opinion, the 
evidence from the non-Semitic branches of Afrasian does not appear to support the 
reconstruction of syllabic resonants for Proto-Afrasian. Diakonoff does not 
reconstruct long vowels for Proto-Afrasian. 

In their Hamito-Semitic Etymological Dictionary’, Orel — Stolbova (1995:xvi) 
reconstruct a slightly reduced phonological system for Proto-Afrasian. They do not 
reconstruct a series of labialized velars, while they substitute the affricates *c, *c (= 
*c’), *J for my *t v , *t’y, *d v , respectively. On the other hand, they posit a full set of 
vowels (Orel — Stolbova 1995:xxi), as does Ehret (1995:55 — 57) — though, unlike 
Orel — Stolbova, Ehret posits phonemic long vowels as well: 

Orel — Stolbova i ii u 

e o 

a 

Ehret i, ii u, uu 

e, ee o, oo 
a, aa 

Other sounds have also been posited for Proto-Afrasian by several scholars — these 
include prenasalized labials (cf. Greenberg 1958:295 — 302 and 1965:88 — 92), 
postvelar stops, affricates, and/or fricatives (cf. Diakonoff 1974:595 and 1988:34, 
39), and additional sibilants (Diakonoff 1965:21). Though it is by no means 
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impossible that some of these sounds may have belonged to the Proto-Afrasian 
phonological system, in my opinion, the arguments advanced so far to support their 
reconstruction are not entirely convincing. 


2.2. THE EMPHATICS 

In the Semitic branch, the so-called “emphatics” have three different realizations: 
(A) in Arabic, the emphatics have been described in the relevant literature as either 
uvularized (cf. Catford 1977:193) or pharyngealized consonants (cf. Al-Ani 
1970:44—58; Catford 1977:193; Chomsky— Halle 1968:306); (B) in the Modern 
South Arabian languages (cf. Johnstone 1975:6 — 7, §2.1.2), the Semitic languages 
of Ethiopia (cf. Moscati 1964:23 — 24, §8.2), and several Eastern Neo-Aramaic 
dialects (such as, for example, Urmian Nestorian Neo-Aramaic and Kurdistani 
Jewish Neo-Aramaic), the emphatics are glottalized — the glottalization is weak in 
Urmian Nestorian Neo-Aramaic; and (C) in several other Neo-Aramaic dialects 
(such as, for example, Tur-'AbdTn), the emphatics are realized as unaspirated 
voiceless stops (cf. Dolgopolsky 1977:1) — here, the non-emphatic voiceless stops 
are distinguished from the emphatics by the presence of the feature of aspiration. 

Circumstantial evidence indicates that the emphatics may also have been 
glottalized in Akkadian, Ancient Hebrew (cf. Rendsburg 1997:73), and the oldest 
Aramaic: (A) In Akkadian, when two emphatics cooccurred in a root, one of them 
was changed into the corresponding non-emphatic (Geers’ Law), thus: t ~ k/s > t ~ 
k/s; k~s>k~s;k~t>k~t (cf. Ungnad — Matous 1969:27). Now, a constraint 
similar to that described by Geers’ Law is found in several languages having 
ejectives (cf. Hopper 1973:160 — 161). According to this constraint, two ejectives 
cannot cooccur in a root. Thus, if we take the emphatics of Akkadian to have been 
ejectives, then Geers’ Law finds a perfectly natural explanation as a manifestation 
of this constraint. (B) Pharyngealization is not incompatible with voicing, but 
glottalization is (cf. Greenberg 1970:125 — 127, §2.2). Thus, Arabic has voiced as 
well as voiceless emphatics (cf. Al-Ani 1970:44 — 58; Ambros 1977:8 — 10 and 
13 — 14). In Hebrew and Aramaic, however, the emphatics are never voiced (cf. 
Cantineau 1952:93; Moscati 1964:23 — 24), and the same is most likely true for 
Akkadian and Ugaritic as well. (C) Pharyngealization is always accompanied by the 
backing of contiguous vowels (cf. Hyman 1975:49; Ladefoged 1971:63 — 64). 
Similar backing is sometimes also found in conjunction with glottalization. Indeed, 
in all of the Neo-Aramaic dialects mentioned above, vowels are always backed 
when next to emphatic consonants, regardless of how the emphatics are realized. 
However, while backing of adjacent vowels is a mandatory corollary of 
pharyngealization, it is optional with glottalization. Therefore, since the emphatics 
of Arabic are pharyngealized, contiguous vowels are always backed (cf. Al-Ani 
1970:23 — 24; Cantineau 1952:92; Martinet 1975[1959]:237). No such backing is 
observable in either Akkadian or Hebrew (cf. Cantineau 1952:93; Martinet 
1975[1959]:237 — 238; Moscati 1964:23—24). 
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Both Greenberg (1970:127) and Martinet (1975[1959]:251) have pointed out 
that it is common for languages having ejectives to lack the bilabial member (cf. 
also Gamkrelidze 1978:17 and 1981:587 — 589). Now, it is extremely unlikely that 
Proto-Semitic possessed a bilabial emphatic (cf. Cantineau 1952:80 — 81; Moscati 
1964:25). A gap at this point of articulation would be easy to understand if the 
emphatics had been ejectives in Proto-Semitic. Though an emphatic bilabial must be 
reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian, it was extremely rare (cf. Ehret 1995:77). Such a 
low frequency of occurrence agrees fully with the distributional patterning of 
bilabial ejectives in attested languages having such sounds. 

The cumulative evidence leaves little doubt that the emphatics were glottalized 
(ejectives) in Proto-Semitic and not pharyngealized as in Arabic. This conclusion is 
also reached by Bergstrasser (1928:5 and 1983:4), Cantineau (1952:91 — 94), Del 
Olmo Lete (2003:89), Martinet (1975[1959]:238 and 1975[1953]:250 — 252), Rubin 
(2010:24), Steiner (1977:155), Stempel (1999:64—67), and Zemanek (1996:50— 
53), among others. Lipinski (1997:105 — 106), on the other hand, supports the 
traditional view that pharyngealization was primary. According to Dolgopolsky 
(1977:1 — 13), the pharyngealized emphatics of Arabic can be derived from earlier 
ejectives through the following steps: 

1. The earliest Arabic inherited the triple contrast voiceless aspirated ~ voiced ~ 
glottalized from Proto-Semitic. 

2. First, vowels were backed when next to emphatic consonants. 

3. Next, the glottalization was weakened and eventually lost. Non-emphatic 
voiceless consonants were then distinguished from emphatics by the presence 
of the feature of aspiration. Furthermore, vowels were backed when next to 
emphatics but not when next to non-emphatics. (This is the stage of 
development reached by the Neo-Aramaic dialect of Tur-'Abdln.) 

4. Lastly, aspiration was lost, and the emphatics were distinguished from the non- 
emphatic voiceless consonants solely by backing (that is, pharyngealization). 

The evidence from the other branches of Afrasian supports the contention that the 
emphatics were ejectives not only in Proto-Semitic but in Proto-Afrasian as well (cf. 
D. Cohen 1968:1301—1303; Diakonoff 1988:35). 

The emphatics were lost as a separate series in Ancient Egyptian (cf. Loprieno 
1995:32; Vergote 1971:43). The velar emphatic *k' became the voiceless postvelar 
stop q, while the remaining emphatics merged with the voiceless unaspirated 
consonants. The developments probably went as follows: 

1 . The earliest Egyptian inherited the triple contrast voiceless aspirated ~ voiced ~ 
glottalized from Proto-Afrasian. 

2. First, the voiced consonants became devoiced. The resulting system had the 
contrast voiceless aspirated ~ voiceless unaspirated ~ glottalized. 

3. Next, the emphatics other than *k’ became deglottalized and merged with the 
voiceless unaspirated stops. It is not difficult to understand why *k’ would have 
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remained longer than the other emphatics since back articulation (velar and 
postvelar) is the unmarked point of articulation for ejectives (cf. Greenberg 
1970:127— 129, §2.3). 

4. Finally, *k’ became q. (We may note that a similar development is found in 
several East Cushitic languages, Somali being one example.) 

In the modern Berber languages, the emphatics are pharyngealized as in Arabic (cf. 
D. Cohen 1968:1302; Penchoen 1973:7, §2.3 . 1 [a]; Lipinski 1997:105; Kossmann — 
Stroomer 1997:464; Kossmann 2012:25; Frajzyngier 2012:509). Both voiced and 
voiceless emphatics exist. We may assume that the pharyngealized emphatics found 
in the Berber languages are due to secondary developments. No doubt, the 
emphatics developed in Berber in much the same way as they did in Arabic. 

Of the modern Chadic languages, Angas, Dangaleat, Ga’anda, Higi, Margi, 
Tera, and Sayanci, for instance, have implosives, while Flausa has implosives in the 
bilabial and dental series but ejectives in the sibilant and velar series corresponding 
to the Semitic emphatics (for details, cf. Ruhlen 1975). According to Newman 
(1977:9, §2.1), a series of implosives is to be reconstructed here for Proto-Chadic: 
*6, *cf, Y(Newman writes * ’J). Jungraithmayr — Shimizu (1981:19 — 20), however, 
reconstruct a system for Proto-Chadic similar to what is found in Flausa, with 
bilabial and dental implosives and sibilant and velar ejectives. Orel — Stolbova 
(1995 :xviii) reconstruct ejectives for Common Chadic: *t’, *k’ (they write *t, *k, 
respectively; they do not reconstruct a bilabial member). Finally, Ehret (1995) 
mostly follows Jungraithmayr — Shimizu. Martinet (1970:113, §4.28) notes that 
ejectives can develop into implosives through a process of anticipation of the voice 
of the following vowel, thus (see also Fallon 2002:281 — 284): 

p’ t’ k’ > 6 cf cf 

Thus, if we follow Martinet, as 1 think we must, the implosives found in various 
Chadic daughter languages can be seen as having developed from earlier ejectives at 
the Proto-Chadic level. 

The Cushitic and Omotic languages provide the strongest evidence in favor of 
interpreting the emphatics of Proto- Afrasian as ejectives. The Cushitic languages 
Awngi (Awiya) and Galab possess neither implosives nor ejectives and can, 
therefore, be left out of consideration since they do not represent the original state 
of affairs. Of the remaining Cushitic languages, Beja (Bedawye), for example, has 
the voiceless and voiced retroflexes t and d (cf. Maddieson 1984:316, no. 261; 
Ruhlen 1975:167); Oromo (Galla) has the implosive cf plus the ejectives p’,t \ c’, k’ 
(t ’ is found in loanwords or in roots of a descriptive nature [cf. Sasse 1979:26]) (cf. 
Ruhlen 1975:197 — Ruhlen gives long and short retroflex implosives); Bilin has the 
ejectives t’, c\ k’ (cf. Ruhlen 1975:169); Somali has the retroflex d (from earlier *cf) 
and the voiceless postvelar q (uvular stop with voiced, voiceless, and fricative 
allophones, all from earlier *k’) (cf. Maddieson 1984:314, no. 258 — Maddieson 
gives long and short laryngealized voiced retroflexes; Ruhlen 1975:269 — Ruhlen 
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gives long and short dental implosives; Sasse 1979:25 and 47); and Iraqw has the 
affricate ejective c ’ and the voiceless postvelars q and q w (from earlier *k ' and *k’ w , 
respectively) plus, marginally, b and cC (cf. Maddieson 1984:315, no. 260; Ruhlen 
1975:210); Dahalo has the ejectives p\ t\ c\ tj\ (c’), k’, and k’ w (cf. Ehret 
1980:126). For information on the East Cushitic languages, cf. Sasse 1979 and 
Hudson 1989; for the Southern Cushitic languages, cf. Ehret 1980. 

Of the modern Omotic languages, Kafa (Kefa) has the ejectives p’,t’,c’,k’ (cf. 
Maddieson 1984:317, no. 264; Ruhlen 1975:219); Dizi has the ejectives t \ c \ k’ (cf. 
Maddieson 1984:317, no. 263); Welamo has the ejectives p\ t\ c\ k’>\ k’, s’ (cf. 
Ruhlen 1975:288); while Hamar (Hamer) has the velar ejective k’ plus the 
implosives 5, cC, and cf (cf. Maddieson 1984:318, no. 265). For additional 
information on Kafa, Dizi, and Hamar, see Bender (ed.) 1976; for other Omotic 
languages, cf. Hayward (ed.) 1990 and Amha 2012:434 — 438. For details about the 
development of the emphatics in the Afrasian daughter languages as a group, cf. 
Diakonoff 1965:18— 29, 1988:34—41, and 1992:56—64; D. Cohen 1968:1301 — 
1303. 


2.3. BILABIALS 

There can be no question that Proto-Semitic contained *p, *b, and *m. The / found 
in Arabic, South Arabian, and Ethiopian Semitic is an innovation and can easily be 
derived from earlier *p (cf. Moscati 1964:24 — 25, §8.6; O’Leary 1923:62; Lipinski 
1997:109). Several modern Eastern Arabic dialects have p in loanwords (cf. 
Lipinski 1997:109). In Hebrew and Aramaic, /p/ and /b/ have the non-phonemic 
allophones /cp/ and /p/, respectively (cf. Bergstrasser 1928:37 — 38 and 62, 1983:51 
and 79; Lipinski 1997:113—114; Moscati 1964:26—27, §8.10; O’Leary 1923:88 — 
89; Rendsburg 1997:74 — 75). Ethiopian Semitic languages have a voiceless bilabial 
emphatic p\ but this is most likely of Cushitic origin and is not an inherited 
phoneme (cf. Lipinski 1997:110). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Bergstrasser 1928:4 and 1983:3; Gray 1934:10 — 
11; Lipinski 1997:109—116; Moscati 1964:24—27 and 43 — 45; O’Leary 1923: 
62—63; Stempel 1999:44—45; Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:136): 


Proto-Semitic 

*p 

*b 

*m 

Akkadian 

P 

b 

m 

Ugaritic 

P 

b 

m 

Hebrew 

D/p/ 

D/b / 

a/m/ 

Aramaic 

D/p/ 

n/b/ 

a/m/ 

Arabic 

^/f/ 

M/b/ 

f>/m/ 

Epigraphic South Arabian 

f 

b 

m 

Geez / Ethiopic 

f 

b 

m 
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Notes: 

1 . Each language is given in traditional transcription. 

2. Hebrew, Aramaic (= Hebrew), and Arabic scripts are included in this as well as 
in the following tables in addition to transliterations. 

3. The voiceless stops were probably voiceless aspirates (that is, /p h /, /t h /, /k h /) in 
Proto-Semitic (cf. Cantineau 1952:90 — 91; Martinet 1975[1953]:250) as well 
as in Proto-Afrasian (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1303). The aspiration was 
phonemically non-distinctive. 

The material from the other Afrasian branches supports the assumption that Proto- 
Afrasian also had the bilabials *p, *b, and *m (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1305). 

Diakonoff (1965:20) reconstructs an emphatic bilabial, which he writes *p, for 
Proto-Semitic. However, as he himself admits, the evidence for this sound is 
extremely weak. It is best to agree with Cantineau (1952:80 — 81) and Moscati 
(1964:25, §8.7) that an emphatic bilabial should not be reconstructed for Proto- 
Semitic. However, a glottalized bilabial must be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian 
(cf. Diakonoff 1988:35; Ehret 1995:77). This sound was characterized by an 
extremely low frequency of occurrence. 

According to Greenberg (1958:295 — 302 and 1965:88 — 92), two additional 
labials should be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian: */and * m b. While he has made a 
strong case for *f separate from *p, his theories concerning * m b are not convincing 
and have been successfully argued against by lllic-Svityc (1966:9 — 34). lllic-Svityc 
considers * m b to contain a prefix *m-. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Diakonoff 1988:35 and 1992:10 — 13; Ehret 
1995:77 — 79; Orel — Stolbova 1995:xviii — xix and xx; Takacs 2011:98): 


Proto-Afrasian 

*p 

*b 

*p’ 

*f 

*m 

Proto-Semitic 

*p 

*b 

*b 

*p 

*m 

Ancient Egyptian 

pn 

bj 

bj 

f 


Proto-Berber 

*f 

*b (?) 

? 

*f 

*m 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*f 

*b 

? 

*f 

*m 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 

*p 

*b 

*p’ 

*f 

*m 

Proto-Chadic 

*p 

*b 

*p’ 

*f 

*m 


Note: Ancient Egyptian is given in traditional transcription. It should be noted, 
however, that the phonemes traditionally transcribed as /b/, /d/, /d/, /g/, /q/ 
were probably the voiceless unaspirated consonants /p/, /t/, /c /, /k/, /q/, 
respectively, while the phonemes traditionally transcribed as /p/, /t/, ItJ, Ikl 
were probably the voiceless aspirated consonants /p h /, /t h /, /c h /, /k h /, 
respectively (cf. Allen 2013:37 — 56; Loprieno 1995:32 — 34 [Loprieno 
interprets the traditional voiced stops as ejectives]; Vergote 1971:43). The 
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most comprehensive treatment of Egyptian phonology is Peust 1999 — Peust 
(1999:83 — 84) supports Vergote’s views on this matter. 


2.4. DENTALS 

It is quite evident from the following correspondences that Proto-Semitic had *t, *d, 
*t’, and *n. In Hebrew and Aramaic, /t/ and /d/ have the non-phonemic allophones 
/0/ and /6/, respectively (cf. Moscati 1964:26 — 27, §8.10). In Akkadian, Hebrew, 
and Epigraphic South Arabian, n becomes m in mimation (cf. Diakonoff 1965:28, 
note 2, and 61 — 62; Moscati 1964:96 — 100). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:43 — 45; Lipinski 1997:116 — 117; 
Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:128—136; Gray 1934:10—11; Stempel 1999:43—44; 
O’Leary 1923:53): 


Proto-Semitic 

*t 

*d 

*t’ 

*n 

Akkadian 

t 

d 

t 

n 

Ugaritic 

t 

d 

t 

n 

Hebrew 

n/t / 

1/d / 

D/t/ 

] /n/ 

Aramaic 

n/t / 

i/d / 

U N 

3/n/ 

Arabic 

^/t/ 

■i/d/ 

J-/t / 

u/n/ 

Epigraphic South Arabian 

t 

d 

t 

n 

Geez / Ethiopic 

t 

d 

t 

n 


The data from the remaining Afrasian branches leave no doubt that Proto-Afrasian 
also had the dentals *t, *d, *t\ and *n (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1304). Secondary 
palatalization of the dentals before front vowels is a widespread phenomenon, being 
especially common in the Semitic languages of Ethiopia and in Chadic. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Diakonoff 1988:35 and 1992:13 — 14; Ehret 
1995:120 — 124; Orel — Stolbova 1995:xviii — xix and xx; Takacs 2011:98): 


Proto-Afrasian 

*t 

*d 

*t’ 

*n 

Proto-Semitic 

*t 

*d 

*t’ 

*n 

Ancient Egyptian 

t a 

d 

d 

n — 

Proto-Berber 

*t 

*d 

*t *d 

*n 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*t 

*d 

*tf 

*n 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 

*t *t 

*d 

*<f *t’ 

*n 

Proto-Chadic 

*t 

*d 

*t’ 

*n 


Note: The reconstruction of Proto-Berber is not very advanced. Consequently, the 
reflexes given in this and other tables should be considered provisional. 
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2.5. DENTAL AFFRICATES 

On the surface, the Semitic correspondences appear to indicate that a series of 
sibilants should be reconstructed here for Proto-Semitic, and, as a matter of fact, 
sibilants are posited in the standard handbooks (cf. Bergstrasser 1928:4 and 1983:3; 
Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:128—136; O’Leary 1923:53—62; Gray 1934:8; 
Moscati 1964:33 — 37; Wright 1890:57 — 64). There is some evidence, however, that 
at least some examples involving this series were originally composed of dental 
affricates instead (cf. M. Cohen 1947:141, 143, and 145; Diakonoff 1965:20 — 21, 
1974:595, and 1992:16—22, 36—55; Faber 1981:233—262; Martinet 1975[1953]: 
253 — 254; Takacs 201 1:21 — 26): *c /ts/, *j /dz/, and *c‘ /ts’/. This does not mean 
that the independent existence of sibilants in the Semitic parent language is to be 
excluded. On the contrary, in addition to the dental affricates, Proto-Semitic may 
also have had a full set of sibilants, namely, *s, *z, *s ’, and *s>’ (traditional *s, *z, 
*s, and *s), though opinions differ on this matter. 

The primary evidence for earlier dental affricates comes from Hebrew and 
Akkadian (cf. Diakonoff 1965:20 — 21). First the emphatic sibilant, /s/, is 
traditionally pronounced as a dental affricate in Hebrew, and, as noted by Cantineau 
(1952:83), this pronunciation is not a recent or secondary development (see also 
Steiner 1982). Lipinski (1997:125), however, considers this pronunciation to be an 
innovation. Next, it is now known that the Hittite cuneiform syllabary was borrowed 
at the beginning of the second millennium BCE directly from the form of Old 
Akkadian then written in Northern Syria (cf. Gamkrelidze 1968:91 — 92) and not 
from Hurrian as previously thought (cf. Sturtevant 1951:2 — 3, §5). The Hittite 
syllabary contains signs that are transliterated with a z but which, in fact, represent 
the dental affricate /ts/ (cf. Sturtevant 1951:14 — 15, §25). This seems to indicate 
that the <z> of Old Akkadian was pronounced as an affricate (cf. Martinet 
1 975 [ 1953]:254). Also worth noting is the fact that the Hittite scribes employed the 
cuneiform signs containing <s> to represent /s/ (cf. Sturtevant 1951:25, §50). Since 
the Akkadian cuneiform syllabary contained signs traditionally transliterated as s in 
addition to those transliterated as s, we must conclude that the Hittite scribes chose 
the latter signs because they were closer to their sibilant than the former. We may 
venture a guess that the Hittites chose the /-signs because the s-signs represented 
affricates in Akkadian at the time when they adopted the cuneiform writing system. 
This conclusion is supported by the Hurrian evidence, where, according to 
Diakonoff (1965:21), the cuneiform signs with <z> and <s> are used to denote 
affricates (see also Diakonoff — Starostin 1986:13 — 15 for a discussion of Hurrian 
phonology and 1986:11 — 13 for a discussion of the closely-related Urartian; see 
also Speiser 1941:50 — 68). 

Additional evidence for affricate pronunciation comes from Egyptian material 
dating from the second millennium BCE. In transcribing Semitic words and names, 
Egyptian fairly consistently uses t (= /c/ or, better, /c h /) for (traditional) s in the 
Semitic words and d (= /J / or, better, /c/) for (traditional) z and s in the Semitic 
words (cf. Diakonoff 1988:36; for examples, cf. Albright 1934:33 — 67). 
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Finally, Cantineau (1952:83), Lipinski (1997:125), Stempel (1999:52), and M. 
Cohen (1947:145) briefly mention the fact that Proto-Semitic *c’ (traditional *s) is 
mostly pronounced as either an affricate or a dental stop in the Semitic languages of 
Ethiopia. 

For details on the developments in the Semitic daughter languages, see 
Diakonoff 1992:36— 55 and Moscati 1964:33—37. 

Note David Cohen’s (1968:1304) remarks, which summarize the above points 
rather nicely: 

As for the three phonemes that are, at the present time, realized everywhere as 
sibilants, it seems necessary to assume that they were formerly realized as 
affricates. Such a pronunciation, at least for the emphatic member, is traditional 
among certain Jews in reading Biblical Hebrew. Furthermore, it is attested in 
Ethiopic. There are important arguments in favor [of such an interpretation] on 
the basis of external evidence: in particular, the Hittite use of the Akkadian sign 
interpreted as z to indicate an affricate. 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Brockelmann 1908 — 1913.1:128 — 136; Gray 1934:11; 
Lipinski 1997:122—126; Moscati 1964:34 and 43—45; O’Leary 1923:53; Stempel 
1999:51): 


Proto-Semitic 

*c 

*3 

*c’ 

Akkadian 

s 

z 

s 

Ugaritic 

s 

z 

s 

Hebrew 

D/s/ 

T Izl 

S/s/ 

Aramaic 

D/s/ 

T Izl 

S/s/ 

Arabic 

/s/ 

j/z/ 

Is/ 

Epigraphic South Arabian 

s 3 

z 

s 

Geez / Ethiopic 

s 

z 

s 


In the other branches of Afrasian, sibilants, affricates, and dentals correspond to 
Proto-Semitic *c /ts/, *j /dz/, and *c‘ /ts’/ (cf. M. Cohen 1947:141 — 147; Ehret 
1995:251 — 254; Diakonoff 1965:26). The developments found in all branches of 
Afrasian can best be accounted for by reconstructing a series of dental affricates for 
Proto-Afrasian (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1304; Diakonoff 1988:36 — 39; Orel — Stolbova 
1995:xix; Ehret 1995:251 — 254). It may be noted that this series is well preserved 
in Southern Cushitic and that it has even endured to the present day in Dahalo (cf. 
Ehret 1980:33). Finally, it should be mentioned here that affricates have arisen 
through secondary developments in all branches of Afrasian. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Diakonoff 1988:36 — 39 and 1992:16 — 22, 36 — 
55; Ehret 1995:251— 254; Orel— Stolbova 1995:xix; Takacs 2011:98): 
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Proto-Afrasian 

*c 

*3 

*c’ 

Proto-Semitic 

*c 

*3 

*c’ 

Ancient Egyptian 

sP 

Z -<^ 


Proto-Berber 

*s 

*z 

*d *z 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*s 

*z 

*d", 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 

*c 

*3 

*c’ 

Proto-Chadic 

*c 

*3 

*c’ 


Note: Ehret (1980) writes *ts, *dz, *ts ’ for Proto-Southern Cushitic. 


2.6. PALATALIZED ALVEOLARS 

Opinions differ as to whether a series of palato-alveolar affricates (that is, *c /t|/, *j 
/dz/, and *c‘ /ts’/) or palatalized alveolars (that is, *t>’, *d v , *t T) are to be 
reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian. Diakonoff (1988:34 and 36 — 39), for example, 
favors palato-alveolar affricates, which he writes *c, *j, *c, as do Ehret 
(1995:251—254), Takacs (2011:27—31), and Orel— Stolbova (1995 :xvi), while 
David Cohen (1968:1304) favors palatalized alveolars — Cohen notes: 

There is a problem with the series generally defined, based upon [the evidence 
of] Arabic, as consisting of interdentals. But, outside of Common Arabic, these 
sounds are represented, depending upon the language, sometimes as palato- 
alveolar fricatives, sometimes as sibilants, and sometimes as plain dental stops. 
Such correspondences can only be explained clearly if the series in question is 
considered to have been in Proto-Hamito-Semitic, as well as in Proto-Semitic, 
made up of palatals. 

Moscati (1964:27 — 30) reconstructs interdentals (IPA [0], [5], and [0’]) for Proto- 
Semitic on the basis of the Arabic reflexes, and this is the reconstruction found in all 
of the standard handbooks (cf. Bergstrasser 1928:4 and 1983:3; Brockelmann 
1916:53—54; Gragg— Hoberman 2012:153; Gray 1934:8—10; O’Leary 1923:53 — 
60; Lipiriski 1997:117 — 122). Cantineau (1952:81 — 82), however, reconstructs 
earlier (palato-)alveolars ( apicales «a pointe basse » ) — he notes: 

But it is difficult to determine whether it is a question at the Semitic level of 
true fricatives or of affricates. . . 

Martinet (1975[1953]:257 — 258) posits palatalized alveolar stops for Proto-Semitic. 
Martinet’s reconstructions, which have as their basis not only the data from the 
Semitic daughter languages but also Martinet’s extensive knowledge of phonology 
in general, this knowledge being derived from the study of a wide variety of 
languages from different language families, surely comes closest to the truth. Thus, 
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the developments found in the Semitic daughter languages can best be explained by 
reconstructing a series of palatalized alveolar stops for Proto-Semitic: *£>', *d v , *t’y. 
Stempel (1999:46 — 50) also posits palatalized alveolars here. Ehret (1995:251 — 
254, especially the charts on pp. 251 and 253) reconstructs interdentals for Proto- 
Semitic but leaves open the possibility that this series may have been composed of 
palatalized alveolars instead. 

The oldest Akkadian may have preserved this series. According to Gelb 
(1961:35 — 39), Old Akkadian s 3 corresponds to Hebrew s and Arabic t (from Proto- 
Semitic *fy, traditional *£), while s 4 may correspond to Hebrew z and Arabic d (from 
Proto-Semitic *d>', traditional *d). s 3 and s 4 are distinct from s t and s 2 , which 
represent Proto-Semitic *s and *ti (traditional *s [Diakonoff 1988:34 writes *.?]), 
respectively (cf. Gelb 1961:35). Cf. here also Diakonoff 1965:21, note 25, and 
1992:36—55. 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Brockelmann 1908 — 1913.1:128 — 136; Lipinski 
1997:117—122; Gray 1934:11; Moscati 1964:43—45; O’Leary 1923:53; Stempel 
1999:46—50): 


Proto-Semitic 

*ty 

*dv 

*t’y 

Akkadian 

s 

Z 

s 

Ugaritic 

t 

d 

t 

Hebrew 

W/s/ 

T /z/ 

^ Is/ 

Aramaic 

n/t/ 

1/d/ 

D/t/ 

Arabic 


j/d/ 

^/zJ 

Epigraphic South Arabian 

t 

d 

z 

Geez / Ethiopic 

S 

z 

s 


Note: In Epigraphic South Arabian, Proto-Semitic *£’>’ became an interdental 
emphatic (cf. Kogan — Korotayev 1997:222; Stempel 1999:46 — 50; Lipinski 
1997:117 — 122). This is transcribed as both /z/ and/t/ in the literature. 

In the other branches of Afrasian, palato-alveolar affricates, dentals, and palatalized 
alveolar stops correspond to Proto-Semitic *f>’, *d>\ *t The correspondences from 
all branches of Afrasian can more effectively be explained by setting up a series of 
palatalized alveolar stops for the Afrasian parent language than by setting up a 
series of palato-alveolar affricates (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1304) — note that, in 
addition to Proto-Semitic, such a reconstruction is strongly supported by Proto- 
Southern Cushitic. On this basis, in addition to other evidence, Ehret (1995:251) 
favors such an interpretation as well — Ehret writes *c, */, *c’ (= *£ v , *d>’, *t ’>’). 
Orel — Stolbova (1995:xvi), on the other hand, favor palato-alveolar affricates, 
which they write *c, *j, *c. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Diakonoff 1988:36 — 39, 1992:16 — 22 and 36 — 
55; Ehret 1995:251—254; Orel— Stolbova 1995:xix; Takacs 2011:98): 
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Proto-Afrasian 

* t y 

*dv 

*t’y 

Proto-Semitic 

* t y 

*dv 

*t’y 

Ancient Egyptian 

t = 

d’n 


Proto-Berber 

*s 

*z 

*d *z 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*t 

*d 

*dj 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 

* t y 

*dv 

*t’y 

Proto-Chadic 

*C 

*3 

*c’ 


2.7. SIBILANTS 

The Semitic sibilants have been the subject of much controversy (cf. especially 
Beeston 1962:222—231; Buccellati 1997b:18 — 22; Faber 1981:233—262; 
Murtonen 1966:135 — 150). Though there are many points of agreement among 
Semiticists, there is still no consensus on the number of sibilants to be reconstructed 
for Proto-Semitic. The sibilants remain one of the most perplexing problems in both 
Semitic and Afrasian comparative phonology. 

According to the traditional reconstruction, Proto-Semitic is assumed to have 
had the following sibilants (cf. Gray 1934:8; Lipinski 1997:122 — 129; Moscati 
1964:33 — 37; O’Leary 1923:53 — 62): *s, *z, *s, *s, and *s, to which Diakonoff 
(1965:21) tried to add *s. *s and *s merged into s in Classical Arabic (cf. Moscati 
1964:36; Lipinski 1997:124) and Ethiopian Semitic (cf. Moscati 1964:37, §8.37; 
Lipinski 1997:125 — 126). However, s has reappeared in modern Arabic dialects and 
modern Ethiopian Semitic languages through secondary developments (cf. Lipinski 
1997:125—126). 

As noted in the discussion of the dental affricates, it seems fairly certain that 
the traditional *s, *z, and *s are to be at least partially reinterpreted as the dental 
affricates *c, *j, and *c \ respectively, at the Proto-Semitic level. 

Next, following Martinet (1975[1953]:253), *s is to be reinterpreted as a 
voiceless lateralized affricate *ti (see also Steiner 1977, though Steiner prefers a 
fricative lateral *i over an affricate). 

Finally, it may be noted that Diakonoff s (1965:21) attempt to reconstruct an 
additional sibilant for Proto-Semitic, which he writes *s, has received little support 
from fellow Semiticists. Diakonoff set up this sibilant on a purely theoretical basis, 
noting that it was not preserved in any of the Afrasian daughter languages, with the 
possible exception of the most ancient stage of Old Akkadian, where it is alleged to 
have become s [s]. 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Bergstrasser 1928:4, table 2, and 1983:3, table 2; 
Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:128—136; Gray 1934:11; Moscati 1964: 44 — 45; 
O’Leary 1923:53; Stempel 1999:51—56): 
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Proto-Semitic 

*s 

*z 

♦s’ 

*SY 

Akkadian 

s 

z 

s 

s 

Ugaritic 

s 

z 

s 

s 

Hebrew 

D/s/ 

T lzl 

D/s/ 

127 Is/ 

Aramaic 

D/s/ 

T lzl 

D/s/ 

127 /s/ 

Arabic 

U“ Is/ 

j/z / 

Is/ 

U“/s / 

Epigraphic South Arabian 

s 3 

z 

s 

s 1 

Geez / Ethiopic 

s 

z 

s 

s 


Certain correspondences between Semitic and the other branches of Afrasian 
indicate that, at the very least, the sibilants and *s- v are to be reconstructed for 
Proto-Afrasian, and these are the two sibilants reconstructed by Diakonoff (1988:34 
and 1992:6), though he writes *s instead of *.?>’. Orel — Stolbova (1995:xvi), on the 
other hand, reconstruct only *s for Proto-Afrasian, while Ehret (1995:120 — 124 and 
251 — 253) reconstructs the most complete set: *s, *z, *s\ and *s. The following 
correspondences are based primarily upon Ehret’ s work, though I disagree with him 
concerning the Semitic reflexes, and I write *v v for his *s — these are all very, very 
provisional: 


Proto-Afrasian 

*s 

*z 

*s’ 

*sY 

Proto-Semitic 

*s 

*z 

*s’ 

*SY 

Ancient Egyptian 

sP 

z ^ 

9 

s c=. s P 

Proto-Berber 

*s 

*z 

*z 

*s 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*s 

*z 

? 

*s 

Proto-Southem Cushitic 

*s 

*z 

*c’ 

*s 

Proto-Chadic 

*s 

? 

*s’ 

*s 


2.8. FRICATIVE LATERALS/LATERALIZED AFFRICATES 

The Modern South Arabian languages contain the fricative laterals s and z, that is, 
/+/ and l\l, respectively (cf. Johnstone 1975:7, §2.1.3; Steiner 1977:20). The 
voiceless fricative lateral s corresponds to sibilants in the other Semitic languages 
(excluding Hebrew, for the moment): Mehri, Jibbali (formerly called Sheri), 
Harsusi, Soqotri .s', Epigraphic South Arabian s 2 (.s') = Akkadian s, Ugaritic s, 
Aramaic s, Arabic s, Geez (Classical Ethiopic) s. In Hebrew, however, a special 
character, adapted from sin (127) and transliterated as s (127), appears in words whose 
cognates in the South Arabian languages contain fricative laterals (cf. Moscati 
1964:33 — 34, §8.29). The evidence of Hebrew, coupled with that of the South 
Arabian languages, makes it seem likely that Proto-Semitic contained the voiceless 
lateralized affricate *ti (cf. Martinet 1 975[1 953] :253). Cantineau (1952:84 — 87) 
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and Steiner (1977:155 — 156), however, would rather posit a voiceless fricative 
lateral *4 for Proto-Semitic. Stempel (1999:60) notes that either *4 or *t4 can be 
reconstructed. I prefer lateralized affricates to fricative laterals because the former 
provide a better basis for comparison with cognates in other Afrasian languages. 

The original pronunciation of the Arabic sound transliterated as d (iW) can be 
determined by the testimony of the native grammarians (cf. Cantineau 1952:84; 
Steiner 1977:57 — 67) and from the evidence of loanwords in other languages (cf. 
Steiner 1977:68 — 91). In all probability, this sound was originally a voiced 
emphatic fricative lateral (cf. Cantineau 1952:84; Steiner 1977:64 — 65). This sound 
can be derived from either an earlier glottalized lateralized affricate *t4 ’ (cf. 
Cantineau 1952:84 — 86, who writes *t l 2 \ D. Cohen 1968:1304 — 1305, who writes 
*t/’; Martinet 1975[1953]:253, who writes *t/’; Stempel 1999:60) or an earlier 
glottalized fricative lateral *4’ (cf. Steiner 1977:155 — 156). Either reconstruction 
can also account for the developments found in the other Semitic daughter 
languages. In Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Hebrew, Proto-Semitic *tj ’ has the same 
reflex as *c\ namely, s. As for the Modern South Arabian languages, it is 
represented by a lateralized dental emphatic in Soqotri, while in Mehri, Harsusi, and 
Jibbali, it is represented by a lateralized interdental fricative emphatic (transcribed 
d). In Geez, its reflex is generally transcribed as d. though the traditional 
pronunciation is identical to that of s (cf. Lambdin 1978:4). The Aramaic 
developments are problematic: in the most ancient texts, Proto-Semitic *t4 ’ is 
represented by q, while, in later texts, it is represented by 0 For discussion of this 
problem and proposed solutions, cf. Cantineau (1952:86) and Steiner (1977:38 — 
41). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:43 — 44; Lipinski 1997:129 — 132; 
Stempel 1999:56— 60; Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:128—136): 


Proto-Semitic 

*1 or *t| 

*1’ or *tj’ 

Akkadian 

s 

s 

Ugaritic 

s 

s 

Hebrew 

tWs/ 

D/s/ 

Aramaic 

D/s/ 

WO 

Arabic 

L>“ /§/ 

uW d/ 

Epigraphic South Arabian 

S 2 

d 

Geez / Ethiopic 

s 

d 


According to D. Cohen (1968:1304 — 1305), voiceless and glottalized lateralized 
affricates should also be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian. Diakonoff (1992:6 and 
15 — 21) tentatively reconstructs the fricative lateral *4, which he writes *s, and the 
voiceless and glottalized lateralized affricates *t4 and *tj which he writes *c and 
*c, respectively. Orel — Stolbova (1995:xvi) reconstruct the same set as Diakonoff. 
Ehret (1995:390 — 395) reconstructs the voiceless fricative lateral *4, the voiced 
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lateralized affricate *dl$, which he writes *dl, and the globalized lateralized affricate 
*tj ’, which he writes *tl Takacs (2011:32 — 33) reconstructs *s, *c, and *c but 
notes that the evidence for the first two is at present scanty. 

Orel — Stolbova (1995:xix) give the following correspondences (their transcrip- 
tion has been changed to conform with the transcription used in this book): 


Proto-Afrasian 

*1 

*ti 

*ti’ 

Proto-Semitic 

*1 

*t| 

*ti’ 

Ancient Egyptian 

S 1=1 

S 1= 

dS 

Proto-Berber 

*s 

*c 

*c 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*s 

*s *s 

*c’ 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 

*1 

*tj (?) 

*ti’ 

Proto-Chadic 

*1 

*ti 

*ti’ 


Note: Ehret (1980:37) reconstructs *i and *ti\ which he writes *i and *tl, for 
Proto-Southern Cushitic. 


Ehret (1995:394) gives the following correspondences (as in the preceding table, 
Ehret’s transcription has been changed): 


Proto-Afrasian 

*1 

*dfe 

*ti’ 

Proto-Semitic 

*1 

*db 

*ti’ 

Ancient Egyptian 

S =1 

d’n 

1 = 

Proto-Cushitic 

*1 

*db 

*ti’ 

Proto-Chadic 

*1 

*dfe 

*ti’ 

Proto-Omotic 

*1 

*cf 

*cf 


2.9. GUTTURALS 

Proto-Semitic had only a single guttural series, namely, the velars *k, *g, and *k ’ 
(sometimes transcribed *q, sometimes *k). In Hebrew and Aramaic, /k/ and /g/ have 
the non-phonemic allophones !yj and /y/, respectively (cf. Moscati 1964:26 — 27, 
§8.10; O’Leary 1923:52). Proto-Semitic has become g [dz] (sometimes 
transcribed j) in Classical Arabic (cf. Moscati 1964:38, §8.42; Lipinski 1997:138) 
— this is a context-free development and is considered the standard pronunciation, 
though g is retained unchanged in some Arabic dialects (cf. Martinet 1975 
[1959]:243 — 245; Moscati 1964:38, §8.42). Secondary palatalization of the velars is 
a common innovation in modern Arabic dialects, in modern South Arabian 
languages, and in Ethiopian Semitic (cf. Lipinski 1997:138 — 139). In the Semitic 
languages of Ethiopia, a series of labiovelars has developed alongside the plain 
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velars (cf. Moscati 1964:38, §8.43; Lipinski 1997:139). The labiovelars are a 
secondary development and do not go back to Proto-Semitic. There are several 
other notable secondary developments for this series (cf. Lipinski 1997:137 — 140, 
Moscati 1964:37 — 38, and O’Leary 1923:49 — 53 for details). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:44; Gray 1934:10; Lipinski 1997: 
137—140; Stempel 1999:44; Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:120—128): 


Proto-Semitic 

*k 

*g 

*k’ 

Akkadian 

k 

g 

k 

Ugaritic 

k 

g 

k 

Hebrew 

D/k/ 

3L/g/ 

p/k/ 

Aramaic 

D/k/ 

3i/g/ 

p/k/ 

Arabic 

^Ikl 

c/g/ 

J/k/ 

Epigraphic South Arabian 

k 

g 

k 

Geez / Ethiopic 

k 

g 

k 


A series of velar stops should also be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian (cf. M. 
Cohen 1947:111—128; Diakonoff 1992:6 and 22—25; Ehret 1995:174—178; 
Orel — Stolbova 1995:xvi). Both secondary palatalization of the velars as well as a 
tendency toward fricative pronunciation are widespread developments in the 
Afrasian daughter languages. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Ehret 1995:174 — 178; Orel — Stolbova 1995: 
xvii — xix; Takacs 201 1:98): 


Proto-Afrasian 

*k 

*g 

*k’ 

Proto-Semitic 

*k 

*g 

*k’ 

Ancient Egyptian 

k ^3^3 

g® 

q a 

Proto-Berber 

*y *-kk- 

*g 

*k 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*k 

*g 

*k’ 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 

*k 

*g 

*k’ 

Proto-Chadic 

*k 

*g 

*k’ 


In some cases, sibilants in the Semitic languages correspond to affricates in 
Egyptian and to gutturals in the Cushitic languages (cf. Vergote 1971:44), a good 
example being: 

Arabic subd P, ?isba? ‘finger, toe’; Sabaean 9 sb° ‘finger’; Ugaritic (pi.) usb^t 
‘fingers’; Elebrew ?esba? ‘finger, toe’; Imperial Aramaic (sg. abs.) sb ( ‘ 

‘finger’, (pi. abs.) 9 sb°n ‘fingers’; Aramaic sifted ‘finger, toe’; Geez / Ethiopic 
?asbd?(d)t [hltT| | ‘fmger, toe’; 

= Egyptian db? ‘finger’; Coptic teebe [thhb6] ‘finger, digit’; 
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= Tamazight a-dad ‘finger’; Siwa dad ‘finger’; Ghadames (pi.) dudan ‘fingers’; 
= Proto-East Cushitic *k’ub- ‘finger’ > Sidamo (pi.) k’ubbe ‘fingers’; Hadiyya 
k’uba ? a ‘ring, finger-ring’; Yaaku qop-e ‘finger’. 

Examples such as this can be accounted for by reconstructing a series of palatalized 
velars for Proto-North Erythraean, which Ehret (1995:489 — 490) sets up as the 
ancestor of Proto-Chadic, Proto-Semitic, Pre-Egyptian, and Proto-Berber. The 
palatalized velars arose through the palatalization of plain velars before *i and *u: 
*ki/*ku, *gi/*gu, *k’i/*k’u > *k v , *g)’, *k’y. In Proto-Semitic, this series developed 
into dental affricates: *k>’, *g>\ *k’y > *&, *c’- v > *c, *j, *c\ These newly- 

formed dental affricates then merged completely with the previously-existing dental 
affricates, and the subsequent development of these two series was identical. In 
Egyptian, on the other hand, the palatalized velars merged with the palatalized 
alveolars: *k>’, *g v , *k’y > *P, *d>\ *t’>' > t, d, d (cf. Loprieno 1997:435). The 
Chadic, Berber, and Omotic developments are uncertain. However, Newman 
(1977:9 and 11) reconstructs a series of palatalized velars for Proto-Chadic, which 
he writes *k v and *g v (Newman does not reconstruct a glottalized member). If these 
sounds are not due to secondary developments within Chadic itself, it may be that 
the original palatalized velars of Proto-North Erythraean were preserved in Proto- 
Chadic. 

Afrasian correspondences: 


Proto-Afrasian 

*ki/*ku 

*gi/*gu 

*k’i/*k’u 

Proto-Semitic 

*c 

*3 

*c’ 

Ancient Egyptian 

ts= 

d^( 

d’n 

Proto-Berber 

*t (?) 

*d (?) 

*t (?) 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*k 

*g 

*k’ 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 

*k 

*g 

*k’ 

Proto-Chadic 

*ky (?) 

*g y (?) 

*k’Y (?) 


In addition to the correspondences that make it seem likely that Proto-Afrasian had 
a series of plain velars, there are still other correspondences that point to the 
existence of a series of labiovelars in Proto-Afrasian (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1303; M. 
Cohen 1947:129—130; Diakonoff 1988:34 and 1992:6, 22—29; Ehret 1995:174 — 
178): *k w , *g H ’, and *k’ w . Although the labiovelars were lost in the Semitic branch, 
having merged with the plain velars, their former presence can be ascertained by the 
fact that, in primary nominal stems, they, along with the bilabials, caused a 
following earlier *3 to be raised, backed, and rounded to *u (cf. Diakonoff 1970:456 
and 464, 1975:135 and 141): *k w 3, *g w 3, *k’ w 3 > *ku, *gw, *k’u. The labiovelars 
were preserved in Proto-Southern Cushitic (cf. Ehret 1980:23 — 36) and Proto- 
Chadic (cf. Newman 1977:11). Orel — Stolbova (1995), on the other hand, do not 
reconstruct a series of labiovelars for Proto-Afrasian. 
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Afrasian correspondences: 


Proto-Afrasian 


*gW 

♦ J^’W 

Proto-Semitic 

*k 

*g 

*k’ 

Ancient Egyptian 

k 

g® 

q A 

Proto-Berber 

*k 

*g 

*k 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*k 

*g 

*k’ 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 


*gW 

♦ J^’W 

Proto-Chadic 


*gW 

*]^’W 


Proto-Afrasian may also have had a series of postvelars ( *q , *g, *q’). The postvelars 
were not palatalized before *i and *u in Semitic, but they were in Egyptian. 


2.10. GLIDES AND LIQUIDS 

There can be no question that Proto-Semitic had *vr, *y, */, and *r. The liquids are 
well preserved in the Semitic daughter languages, but the glides are subject to 
various modifications: In later Akkadian, the glides were lost initially (cf. Moscati 
1964:45 — 46, §8.63; O’Leary 1923:66 — 67), while in Ugaritic, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic, initial *w mostly became y (cf. Gray 1934:19, §27; Moscati 1964:46, 
§8.64; O’Leary 1923:65 — 67) — such a development also occurs sporadically in 
ancient South Arabian dialects. 

Semitic correspondences: 


Proto-Semitic 

*w 

*y 

*i 


Akkadian 

0 

y 0 

l 

r 

Ugaritic 

w y 

y 

l 

r 

Hebrew 

1 /w/ 1 lyl 

’ lyl 

We 

~l/r/ 

Aramaic 

T l /w/ 1 lyl 

' lyl 

We 

"l/r/ 

Arabic 

j Iwl 

ls lyl 

J/E 

j/r/ 

Epigraphic South Arabian 

w y 

y 

1 

r 

Geez / Ethiopic 

w 

y 

1 

r 


The glides *w and *y and the liquids */ and *r are also to be reconstructed for 
Proto-Afrasian (cf. Diakonoff 1992:6 and 32 — 35; Ehret 1995:390 — 395 and 452; 
Orel — Stolbova 1995:xx). 

The Ancient Egyptian developments require special comment. Egyptian did not 
have separate signs for IV. There can be no doubt, however, that IV existed as an 
independent phonemic entity since it occurs as such in the later Coptic. In Egyptian, 
l\l was written with the signs <n>, <r>, <!>, and <i> (< *//-, *lu- [cf. Diakonoff 
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1974:595]) (cf. Loprieno 1995:33, note c; Peust 1999:127—132; Vergote 1973.1b: 
26). *>■ became <3> in Egyptian when it occurred at the end of an accented syllable 
before a following consonant or before pause. Similar developments can be 
observed for t, d, and n. In some instances, y represents either an earlier glottal stop 
or an earlier w. 

Newman (1977) does not reconstruct */ for Proto-Chadic, but the evidence 
presented by Jungraithmayr — Shimuzu (1981) and Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
(1994) make it clear that */ must have existed. Both Ehret (1995:393 — 394) and 
Orel — Stolbova (1995:xx) reconstruct */ for Proto-Chadic. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Ehret 1995:390 — 395 and 452; Orel — Stolbova 
1995:xx; Diakonoff 1965:27—28): 


Proto-Afrasian 

*w 

*y 

*1 


Proto-Semitic 

*w 

*y 

*1 


Ancient Egyptian 


i<l y<N 

n — r<=>I^i(] 

r <=> 1 ^ 

Proto-Berber 

*w 

*y 

*1 


Proto-East Cushitic 

*w 

*y 

*1 


Proto-Southern Cushitic 

*w 

*y 

*1 


Proto-Chadic 

*w 

*y 

*1 



2.11. GLOTTAL STOP AND GLOTTAL, VELAR, 

AND PHARYNGEAL FRICATIVES 

Proto-Semitic is usually assumed to have had a glottal stop, a glottal fricative, 
voiceless and voiced pharyngeal fricatives, and voiceless and voiced velar 
fricatives: *?, *h, *f?, *f, *x, *y (traditionally written *h, *h, * *h, *g, 
respectively). In Akkadian, *?, *h, *k, *f, and *y (but not *x [traditional */?]) 
merged into ? /?/ initially. The former presence of *h and *f and sometimes of *y 
and *h as well can be determined by the fact that they changed a contiguous a to e 
(cf. Moscati 1964:38 — 39, §8.45, and 41 — 42, §8.54). These same sounds were 
completely lost medially between a preceding vowel and a following non-syllabic in 
Akkadian. This change caused the vowel to be lengthened. Examples: 

1. Akkadian *ra?su > rdsu (later resu) ‘head’; Hebrew rd‘h [U7KT] ‘head’; 

Aramaic reset ‘head’; Phoenician r‘h ‘head’; Arabic rah ‘head’; Epigraphic 
South Arabian r'h ‘head’; Sheri / Jibbali rss/res ‘head’; Soqotri riy ‘head’; 
Ugaritic ris ‘head’; Geez / Ethiopic ra?ds ‘head’ Tigrinya ra'hi ‘head’; 

Tigre ra^as ‘head’; Amharic ras ‘head’. Cf. Militarev 2011 :75, no. 38. 

2. Akkadian *rahmu > *rehmu > *rehnu > remu ‘grace, mercy’; Hebrew rahiim 
[□3PI71] ‘compassionate’; Arabic rahima ‘to have mercy, compassion’, rahma 
‘pity, compassion’; Sheri / Jibbali rahdm ‘to be kind’; Mehri rdheim ‘to be kind 
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to someone’; Harsusi reham ‘to pity’; Ugaritic rhm ‘to be kind’; Tigre rahama 
‘to have pity on’ (Arabic loan). 

3. Akkadian *ba?lu > *be°lu > *be‘ ? lu > belli ‘owner, lord’; Hebrew baFal [*7^3] 
‘lord, owner’; Ugaritic b?l ‘owner of the house’; Arabic ba^l ‘husband, master, 
owner’; Epigraphic South Arabian b (, l ‘master, owner’; Harsusi bal ‘master, 
lord’; Mehri bdl ‘owner, possessor’; Sheri / Jibbali he'd' a l ‘person owning’; 
Soqotri bed' l ‘master, lord’; Geez / Ethiopic hcb'al [ (P'/A | ‘owner, master’; Tigre 
bd^al ‘master’; Tigrinya bd^al, ba^al ‘master’; Amharic bal ‘master’. 

A similar phenomenon occurs in Classical Arabic, where, according to the native 
grammarians, as well as in the traditional reading of the Qur’an, ? is weakened and 
even lost with compensatory vowel lengthening when the loss takes place between a 
preceding short vowel and a following consonant (cf. Cantineau 1960:79 — 80; 
Moscati 1964:61 — 62, §9.20). Likewise in modern Arabic dialects, where original ? 
is often replaced by w, y, or by compensatory vowel lengthening (cf. Kaye — 
Rosenhouse 1997:277). 

In Hebrew and Aramaic, *f and *y have merged into f ' /?/, and *h and *x have 
merged into h /h/ (cf. Lipinski 1997:145 — 146; Moscati 1964:40, §8.49; Stempel 
1999:62— 63; Rendsburg 1997:74). 

In the Semitic languages of Ethiopia, *f and *y have merged into <J /?/, and the 
same change can be observed in Soqotri and several modern Arabic dialects (cf. 
Lipinski 1997:147 — 148). In Tigre and Tigrinya, h and h have merged into h, while 
all of the earlier laryngeal and pharyngeal fricatives tend to be lost in South Ethiopic 
(cf. Lipinski 1997:148). On the other hand, h, and h are preserved in Harari, 
Argobba, and several dialects of Gurage under certain conditions (cf. Lipinski 
1997:148). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:44 — 45; Lipinski 1997:141 — 150; 
Stempel 1999:60 — 63; Gray 1934:10 and 19; Buccellati 1997b: 18; Brockelmann 
1908—1913.1:120—128): 


Proto-Semitic 


*h 

*h 


*X 

*y 

Akkadian 

70 

70 

70 

70 

h 

70 

Ugaritic 

9 9 9 

a l u 

h 

h 

7 

h 

g 

Hebrew 

B /V 

n/h/ 

n/h/ 

vm 

n/h/ 

V A/ 

Aramaic 

B HI 

n/h/ 

n/h/ 

vr/ 

n/h/ 

vr/ 

Arabic 

1/7/ 

» /h/ 

c /h/ 

tw 

t /h/ 

&/£/ 

Epigraphic South Arabian 

7 

h 

h 

7 

h 

g 

Geez / Ethiopic 

7 

h 

h 

7 

h 

7 


Opinions differ as to how many of these sounds are to be reconstructed for Proto- 
Afrasian. Indeed, the correspondences adduced to support the reconstruction of 
voiceless and voiced velar fricatives in Proto-Afrasian are controversial, and in 
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some cases, it can be shown that secondary developments have led to the 
appearance of these sounds in the daughter languages. Moreover, some examples of 
voiceless and voiced velar fricatives are considered by some specialists to be 
reflexes of earlier postvelars. Finally, there is some confusion among the reflexes 
found in the daughter languages. Nonetheless, it seems that *?, *h, *h, *f , *x, */ 
need to be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian. Labialized varieties of these sounds 
may also have existed (cf. Diakonoff 1975:142). These sounds were generally 
preserved in the earlier stages of the Afrasian daughter languages, the main 
exceptions being Berber, where they seem to have been mostly lost, and Chadic, 
where they were partially lost. In the course of its history, Egyptian also reduced 
and/or modified these sounds, similar to what is found in several modern Semitic 
languages (cf. Vergote 1973.1b:28; Loprieno 1995:41 — 46; Greenberg 1969). For 
discussion, correspondences, and examples, cf. Diakonoff 1992:25 — 29 (for the 
velar fricatives) and 29 — 32 (for *?, *h, *h, *f); Ehret 1995:174 — 178 (for the velar 
fricatives) and 338 — 340 (for *?, *h, *h, *f); Orel — Stolbova 1995:xx (Orel — 
Stolbova reconstruct *?, *h, */?, *f, *x, *y, *q, and *q’ for Proto-Afrasian). 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Takacs 2011:98): 


Proto-Afrasian 

*2 

*h 

*h 

*q 

*x 

*y 

Proto-Semitic 


*h 

*h 


*x 

*y 

Ancient Egyptian 


h ra 

hi 


h © h <*= 


Proto-Berber 

o 

*h 

*h 

*h 

*y 

*h 

Proto-East Cushitic 


*h 

*h 

*q 

*h 

*q 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 


*h 

*h 

*q 

*x 


Proto-Chadic 


*h 

*h 





Note: The Berber reflexes are based upon Takacs 2011. 


2.12. VOWELS 

Six vowels are traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Semitic (cf. Bergstrasser 1928:5 
and 1983:5; Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:44, 141—151, and 1916:54, 67—70; 
Kogan 2005; Lipinski 1997:152—165; Moscati 1964:46, §8.66; O’Leary 1923: 
91—119; Stempel 1999:31—4): 


i u l u 

a a 

Proto-Semitic is also assumed to have had sequences of *a plus *y and *a plus *w 
(cf. Moscati 1964:54, §8.97). The oldest Egyptian (cf. Callender 1975:8 — 9; 
Gardiner 1957:428—433; Loprieno 1995:35 and 1997:440; Vergote 1973.1b:39) 
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and Common Berber (cf. Prasse 1975:223) probably had vowel systems identical to 
that posited traditionally for Proto-Semitic, though modern Berber languages are 
quite diverse in their vowel systems (cf. Kossmann 2012:28 — 33). Ancient Egyptian 
may have had a schwa-like vowel (a) as well. As noted by Ehret (1995:55 — details 
are given on pp. 60 — 66), Semitic, Berber, Egyptian, and Chadic have substantially 
reduced the vowel system inherited from Proto-Afrasian. 

The problems of vocalic patterning — within the larger context of root 
structure patterning in Proto-Semitic — have been thoroughly investigated by 
Diakonoff (1970:453—480, 1975:133—151, and 1992:65—97). According to 
Diakonoff, in non-derivative nominal stems, the vocalic patterning differs from that 
posited for Proto-Semitic as a whole: 

1. There were no original long vowels in non-derivative nominal stems in Proto- 
Semitic. 

2. The vowel *u seems to be in allophonic alternation with the vowel *i in non- 
derivative nominal stems in Proto-Semitic, being found mainly before or after 
the bilabials *p, *b, and *«;, after the gutturals *k, *g, and *k’ (when from 
earlier *k w , *g w , and *k’ w ), and occasionally also after the glottal stop *? 
(perhaps from earlier *? w ?). This point leads Diakonoff to suggest that *i and 
*u are to be derived from an earlier common vocalic entity, which he writes *3. 
Diakonoff also notes that unstressed *a could appear as either *a or *i in the 
Semitic daughter languages. 

3. If a non-derivative nominal stem has the shape *C 1 VC 2 C 3 , then either C 2 or C, 
is *?, *w, *y, *m, *n, */, *r. If it is *C 2 that is one of these phonemes, then the 
vowel is *a. This leads Diakonoff to posit syllabic resonants similar to those 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Kartvelian. This view is 
particularly controversial and is not widely accepted — it is rejected by Ehret 
(1995:16), for example. 

Diakonoff then continues by discussing the ramifications of his theories, including 
the patterning in verbal stems. See also Kogan 2005. 

According to Sasse (1979:5), Proto-East Cushitic had the following ten vowels: 

i u I u 

e o e o 

a a 

Ehret (1980:38) reconstructs fourteen vowels for Proto-Southern Cushitic. Ehret 
notes, however, that this system may have developed from an earlier six vowel 
system similar to that traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Semitic. 

i i u I I u 

e a o e a o 


a 


a 
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Newman (1977:11) assumes that Proto-Chadic had, at most, four phonemic vowels: 

i u 

3 

a 

On the basis of a comparison of the vowel systems reconstructed for the various 
Afrasian daughter languages, it woidd appear that a vowel system identical to that 
traditionally posited for Proto-Semitic is to be posited for Proto-Afrasian as well, at 
least for the period of development existing immediately prior to the emergence of 
the individual Afrasian daughter languages. Such a reconstruction has indeed been 
proposed by a number of scholars. However, when the vocalic patterning is 
subjected to careful analysis, it becomes clear that a reconstruction modeled after 
that of Proto-Semitic does not represent the original state. 

In a series of articles published in Bonpocu klihiKOinunuH ( Voprosy 
Jazykoznanijd) in 1988 and 1990, respectively, Vladimir Orel and Olga Stolbova 
analyzed vowel correspondences in non-derivative nominal stems in West Chadic, 
Semitic, and Proto-Coptic. They also noted that the original vocalism of verbs is 
represented by West Chadic and Arabic imperfectives. Their analysis led them to 
reconstruct six vowels for Proto-Afrasian: *a, *e, *i, *o, *u, and *ii. Orel — Stolbova 
base their reconstruction upon the following correspondences: 


Proto-Afrasian 

*a 

*e 

*i 

*0 

*u 

*ii 

Proto-Semitic 

*a 

*i 

*i 

*u 

*u *a 

*i 

Proto- West Chadic 

*a 

*ya 

*i 

*wa 

*u 

*u 

Proto-Coptic 

*a *o 

*e 

*e *i 

*e 

*11 *0 

*i 


This reconstruction is repeated by Orel — Stolbova in their comparative dictionary 
(cf. Orel — Stolbova 1995:xxi — xxiv). They do not reconstruct long vowels for 
Proto-Afrasian. 

Ehret (1995:61) reconstructs four vowels for Pre-Proto-Semitic: *a, *3, *i, and 
*u, which later collapsed into *a ~ *3 in Proto-Semitic proper. This is essentially 
the position taken by Diakonoff. Ehret claims that long vowels are not required at 
the Proto-Semitic level and that the long vowels found in the Semitic daughter 
languages are due to developments specific to each language. He sees the Proto- 
Semitic system as due to an innovation in which an earlier, more complicated 
system has been substantially reduced. Ehret also accepts Newman’s (1977:11) 
view that Proto-Chadic had a four-vowel system: *a, *3, *i, and *u. Ehret 
(1995:55 — 67) reconstructs a system of ten vowels — five long and five short — 
for Proto-Afrasian: *a, *aa, *e, *ee, *i, *o, *oo, *u, *uu. It may be noted here 

that the system proposed by Ehret is more natural from a typological perspective 
than that proposed by Orel — Stolbova. Ehret (1995:67) bases his reconstruction 
upon the following correspondences: 
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Proto- 

*a 

*aa 

*e 

*ee 

*i 

*ii 

*0 

*00 

*11 

*uu 

Proto-Semitic 

*a 

*a 

*a 

*3 

*3 

*3 

*a 

*3 

*3 

*3 

Pre-Egyptian 

*a 

*a 

*a 

*i 

*i 

*i 

*a 

*i 

*i 

*11 

Proto-Cushitic 

*a 

*aa 

*e 

*ee 

*i 

*ii 

*0 

*00 

*u 

*uu 

Proto-North 

*a 

*a: 

*e 

*e: 

*e 

*i: 

*0 

*o: 

*0 

*u: 

Omotic 



*i 


*i 


*u 


*11 


Proto-Chadic 

*a 

*a 

*a 

*3 

*3 

*i 

*a 

*3 

*3 

*u 


Though it is Ehret’s views on the vowels that are followed in this book (for both 
Proto-Semitic and Proto- Afrasian), it must be cautioned that much work still needs 
to be done here. 


2.13. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING IN AFRASIAN 

There has been much discussion, some of it rather heated, concerning root structure 
patterning within Afrasian. Until fairly recently, there was strong resistance to look 
objectively at the data from all of the branches of the Afrasian language family, far 
too much emphasis being placed on the importance of the Semitic branch alone, 
which was often uncritically taken to represent the original state of affairs. 

In the Semitic branch, the vast majority of roots are triconsonantal. It is certain, 
however, that at one time there were more biconsonantal roots and that the 
triconsonantal system has been greatly expanded in Semitic at the expense of roots 
with other than three consonants (cf. Moscati 1964:72 — 75; Ullendorf 1958:69 — 72; 
Militarev 2005). In particular, we may note Diakonoffs (1984:1 — 2) comments on 
Afrasian root structure patterning: 

The latest argument which has recently been advanced in favour of retaining 
the term ‘Hamitic’ was, as far as I know, the supposed fact that the Hamitic 
roots are mainly biconsonantal while those of Semitic are triconsonantal. Our 
work on the Comparative Historical Vocabulary of Afrasian (CHVA) has 
shown without a shadow of doubt that this is wrong. The Common Afrasian 
roots were in principle biconsonantal; most of them have been extended to a 
triconsonantal status either by reduplicating the second consonant of the root or 
by adding a real or fictitious ‘weak’ consonant (forming either mediae infirmae 
or tertiae infirmae roots); the choice between the formation of a secundae 
geminatae, a mediae infirmae or a tertiae infirmae secondary stem is virtually 
non-predictable (i.e. these types of the root are allomorphic at the Proto- 
Afrasian level). An additional method of forming secondary roots is the one 
well known from Proto-Indo-European, viz., the adding of a suffixed (very 
rarely prefixed) consonant ‘complement’ to the root. In about 90% of the cases 
(at least in that part of the vocabulary which we have worked through) the so- 
called ‘three-consonantal roots’ can with a great certainty be derived from well 
attested biconsonantal roots plus a complement which is used to modify the 
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main semantics of the biconsonantal roots. Note that the ‘biconsonantal cum 
complement’ roots are well attested not only in Semitic but also in Cushitic, 
Berber and Egyptian, and though they are somewhat more rare in Chadic and 
some of the Cushitic languages, the reason for this phenomenon is: (1) the loss 
of external inflection which later also caused losses in the final stem 
consonants and (2) the loss of a number of Proto-Semitic phonemes in Late 
Stage languages. 

In an article published in 1989, Christopher Ehret closes the case. Through careful 
analysis, fully supported by well-chosen examples from Arabic, Ehret demonstrates 
that the third consonantal elements of Semitic triconsonantal roots were originally 
suffixes, which, in the majority of cases examined by him, had served as verb 
extensions. In particular, he identifies and categorizes thirty-seven such extensions. 
In subsequent works (1995:15 — 54, 2003a, 2003b, and 2008a), Ehret expands his 
investigation to encompass other branches of Afrasian. He concludes (1995:15): 

The laying out of the comparative Afroasiatic data, undertaken in Chapter 5, 
shows that just two fundamental stem shapes can be reconstructed for proto- 
Afroasiatic, CVC and C(V), the latter having the possible alternative shape VC 
in verb roots. To the stem could be added any of a number of nominalizing 
suffixes of the form -(V)C- or any of a great variety of verb extensions of the 
shape -(V)C-. The evidence makes it probable that the underlying form of such 
suffixes was usually -C-, with the surfacing of a preceding vowel depending 
on, and its particular realization in different Afroasiatic subgroups predictable 
from, the syllable structure rules of the particular groups. (The particular 
outcomes of such processes will not be further argued here, but will be left to 
future studies.) Afroasiatic roots containing such suffixes are therefore given in 
Chapter 5 in the form *C 1 VC 2 C S -, where C s represents the suffix. Two 
exceptions would have been the nominal suffixes *w and *y, which probably 
did have fixed vowel accompaniments and -VC shapes. . . 

Thus, the Proto-Afrasian root may be assumed to have had two forms, either *CV or 
*CVC. *CVC could be extended by means of a suffix to form an inflectional stem: 
*CVC-(V)C-. Originally, these suffixes appear to have been utilized primarily as 
verb extensions. Depending upon when they became separated from the rest of the 
Afrasian speech community, each branch exploited to a different degree the 
patterning that was just beginning to develop in the Afrasian parent language, with 
Semitic carrying it to the farthest extreme. 

It thus emerges that the rules governing the structural patterning of roots and 
stems in the earliest stage of Proto-Afrasian (cf. Diakonoff 1988:42 — 56) are as 
follows: 

1. There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Proto-Afrasian. Therefore, 
every root began with a consonant. (It should be noted that Ehret [1995] 
assumes that roots could begin with vowels in Proto-Afrasian.) 
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2. Originally, there were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every 
root began with one and only one consonant. 

3. Two basic syllable types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any non- 
syllabic and V = any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided with these two 
syllable types. 

4. A verb stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root 
plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC-(V)C-. 
Any consonant could serve as a suffix. 

5. Primary (that is, non-derivational) noun stems displayed similar patterning, 
though, unlike verb stems, they were originally characterized by stable 
vocalism. 

There were three fundamental stem types in Proto-Afrasian: (A) verb stems, (B) 
noun and adjective stems, and (C) pronoun and indeclinable stems. Pronoun and 
indeclinable stems could end in a vowel. Verb stems had to end in a consonant (it 
may be noted that this is the stem patterning posited by Ehret [1980:45 — 47] for 
Proto-Southern Cushitic), while, at least according to Ehret (1995:15), noun and 
adjective stems were distinguished by an additional element, the so-called “terminal 
vowel”: 

The Omotic, Cushitic, and Chadic evidence conjoin in requiring the existence 
in PAA of an additional element in word formation, a terminal vowel (TV) in 
nouns and modifiers, the original function and meaning of which remain 
obscure. TVs have been subjected to comparative-historical investigation in 
only two groups of Afroasiatic languages. In Omotic they have no 
reconstructible function beyond their necessary attachment to singular noun 
stems in semantically predictable fashion. With the exception of Kafa, in which 
two TVs, -o and -e, have been grammaticalized respectively as masculine and 
feminine markers, they carry no grammatical or recognizable semantic load 
(Hayward 1987). In proto-Southern Cushitic, pairs of TVs formed a variety of 
singular-plural markers. Particular paired sets tended to go with either 
masculine or feminine nouns, but an individual TV on a singular noun 
generally gave no indication of the grammatical gender of that noun (Ehret 
1980:49—50). 

From these indicators it seems reasonable to conclude that TVs are fossils 
of a nominal morphology productive in pre-proto-Afroasiatic and predating the 
rise of grammatical gender in the family. Having lost their original grammatical 
function, they have been reanalyzed as markers of the singular or sometimes, as 
in the case of Southern Cushitic, of the plural in nominals. In the Boreafrasian 
subgroup (Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber: see Chapter 6 for this classification), 
the TVs have generally been dropped entirely, leaving most nouns and 
adjectives as consonant-final words. 

The existence of TVs at early stages of Afroasiatic evolution obviates the 
need to reconstruct any syllabic consonants for PAA. The usual word structure 
of nouns and adjectives would have been *C 1 (VC 2 )(C s )Vt v , in which the only 
possible structures are CVC and CV and never just C. The presence of syllabic 
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C in Boreafrasian languages can be understood as the natural outcome of vowel 
loss, whether word-internal or word-final, within that particular subgroup (as is 
also separately the case in a few modern Omotic languages, notably Bench and 
Maji, where the same kind of sound change has independently been at work). 

The consonants carried the basic meaning of the stem in Proto-Semitic, while the 
vowels were used as internal grammatical morphemes: that is to say, grammatical 
categorization was partially achieved by means of fixed vocalic patterning, at least 
in verb stems (for more information, see the Appendix to this chapter; see also 
Rubio 2004). 

It is thus now certain beyond any reasonable doubt that the third consonantal 
element of the Proto-Semitic root, be it infix or suffix, was simply not a part of the 
root, in the overwhelming majority of cases, at the Proto-Afrasian level and that the 
underlying basic root structure patterning was biconsonantal. 


2.14. PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEMS OF THE INDIVIDUAL BRANCHES 

In this section, the phonological systems reconstructed for the proto-languages of 
the individual branches will be presented, beginning with Semitic. 

SEMITIC: The reconstruction of the Proto-Semitic phonological system has been 
discussed in detail in the preceding sections of this chapter. It may be summarized 
as follows (cf. Bergstrasser 1928:4; Bomhard 1988; Gray 1934:8; Huehnergard 
2004:142; Kogan 2011:54; Moscati 1964:24; Rubin 2010:23; Stempel 1999:68): 



Labial 

Palatalized 

Dental 

Velar 

Glottal 

Pharyngeal 

Stops 

P 

tv 

t 

k 

? 



b 

dy 

d 

g 





t’y 

f 

k’ 



Affricates 



c 







3 







c’ 




Fricatives 



s 

X 

h 

h 




z 

Y 


? 



sy 

s’ 




Lateralized 



1 or tl 







1 







i’ or tl’ 




Nasals 

m 


n 




Glides 

w 

y 





Tap/Trill 



r 
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The Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic scripts and their standard transliterations were 
included in the tables of sound correspondences in the preceding sections and will 
not be repeated here. The Ethiopian script was not included in those tables — it is as 
follows (cf. Lambdin 1978:8 — 9): 



Ca 

Cu 

CI 

Ca 

Ce 

c, 

Ca 

Co 


Ca 

Cu 

CI 

Ca 

Ce 

c, 

Ca 

Co 

h 

V 

If- 

t 

V 

H, 

It 

t r 

V 

0 

O- 


7 

°b 

A 

P 

1 

A 

A- 

A. 

A 

A, 

A 


Z 

H 

IP 

It 

4 

li 

71 

fl 

h 

At 

A i- 

(h. 


At, 

At 

d- 

y 

¥ 

P 

e. 

£ 


£ 

¥- 

m 

ao 

(JO' 

-i 

"7 

n 

9 ” 

r 

d 

£ 

■*?. 


A 

£, 

£■ 

P, 

s 

ip 

IP' 

"L 

■7 

n 

/ u 

V 

g 

7 

7- 

7. 


% 

■7 

7 

r 

d 

4- 

6 

d- 

d. 

C 

C 

t 

m 

m* 

m. 

"1 

m. 

T 

fl 1 

s 

A 

A- 

A. 

A 

A, 

A 

A 

P 

a 

A. 

A. 

A 

A, 

A 

A 

k 

4* 


t 

P 

4 

4- 


s 

X 

A- 

JC 

A 

A. 


A 

b 

n 

th 

It 

n 

a 

■fl 

fl 

d 

0 

0- 

7. 

7 

% 

A 

? 

t 

" t ' 


■t 


'fr 


' f ■ 

f 

A 

4- 

A 

4- 

<L 

<P 

C 

h 

di 

dc 


? 

dt 

A 


p 

T 

V 

T 

.T 

V 

T 


n 

7 

7- 

i. 

9 

1 

7 


k w 

•fe 


4’*- 

* 

$ 

4^ 


? 

h 


K 

A 

K 

A 

A 

h w 



-v. 

Pt 

■> 

1- 


k 

h 

h* 

It 

>1 

h. 

h 

fl 

k w 

h° 


lu- 

fl. 

fl> 

If 


w 

fl) 

ra. 


V 

*£ 

(D* 

A 

g w 

7“ 


7*. 

7 

2 

■h 



EGYPTIAN: Here, I will just give the Egyptian hierogplyphs and their traditional 
transliteration, without further interpretation (cf. Allen 2010:14; Gardiner 1957:27; 
Hannig 1995:XLV— XL VII; Mercer 1961a:4; Peust 1999:48; Loprieno 1995:15): 


Hieroglyph 

Transliteration 

Hierogplyph 

Transliteration 


7 

5 

© 

h 

<1 

» 

1 

O. 

h 


y 


z 



P 

s 


W 

1=1 

s 

J 

b 

A 

q 

□ 

P 


k 


f 

m 

g 


m 

a 

t 

»»» 

n 

s= 

t 

<=> 

r 


d 

ra 

h 


d 

i 

h 
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The Coptic alphabet is based upon Greek, with six additional letters borrowed from 
Demotic. It is as follows (cf. Allen 2013:12; Lambdin 1982:x; Loprieno 1995:25; 
Steindorff 1904:6—7; Till 1978:40): 


X 

a 

H 

e 

N 

n 

T 

t 


s 

B 

b 

e 

th 

2 

ks 

Y> oy 

U 

q 

f 

r 

g 

l, ei i 

o 

0 

<l> 

P h 

z 

h 

A 

d 

K 

k 

TT 

p 

X 

kh 

X 

g 

e 

e 

\ 

1 

p 

r 


ps 

6 

c 

2 

z 

M 

m 

C 

s 

CD 

0 

t 

ti 


Semivowels and diphthongs (cf. Lambdin 1982:xii — xiii): 


xi , xei 

— 

ay 

x\ (rarely xoy) 

= 

aw 

ei (less commonly eei) 

= 

ey 

ey (rarely eoy) 

= 

ew 

HI 

= 

ey 

Hy 

= 

ew 

161, 6161 

= 

yi 

ioy (rare) 

= 

iw 

061, Ol 

= 

oy 

ooy 

= 

ow 

CDI 

= 

oy 

cuoy 

= 

ow 

oyi (rare) 

= 

uy, perhaps also wi 

oyoy (rare) 

= 

uw 


BERBER: The Proto-Berber phonological system has not been reconstructed yet. 
The Ahaggar Tuareg consonant system may be taken as a representative example 
(cf. Kossmann 2012:23; Maddieson 1984:314): 



Labial 

Dental 

Palatal 

Velar 

Uvular 

Pharyngeal 

Voiceless Stop 


t 


k 





tt 


kk 

qq 


Voiced 

f 

s 

(s) 


(x) 


Fricative 

ff 

ss 

(ss) 


(XX) 


Voiced Stop 

b 

d 

g y 





bb 

dd 

gg y 




Voiced 


(z) 

(z) 


Y 


Fricative 


zz 

(zz) 




Pharyngealized 
Voiceless Stop 


tt 
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Labial 

Dental 

Palatal 

Velar 

Uvular 

Pharyngeal 

Pharyngealized 
Voiced Stop 


d 





Pharyngealized 
Voiceless Fric. 


z 

zz 





Nasal 

m 

mm 

n 

nn 

(P) 

(on) 



Glide 

w 

(ww) 


y 

(yy) 



h 

(hh) 

Rhotic 


r 

rr 





Liquid 


i 

ii 






The following vowels are found in Ayer Tuareg (cf. Kossmann 2012:28): 

i u 

3 

a 

e a o 

CUSHITIC: According to Ehret (1987, 1995, and 2008c), the Proto-Cushitic 
consonant system is to be reconstructed as follows (see Appleyard 2011:42, Table 
5.1, for a different reconstruction): 


b 

d 

dz 

dl 


g 

g w ? 

P 

t 

ts 



k 

k w ? 

P’ 

t’ 

ts’ 

tr 

c’ 

k’ 

k w ’ 

f 

s 


i 

s 

X 

x w h 


z 






m 

n 



p 

P 

P w (?) 

w 

hr 



y 


h 

(1980:37) reconstructs the Proto-Southern Cushitic consonant system thus: 

b 

d 

d 

dz 

1 

(dy?) 

g g w ? 

P 

t 

t 

(ts ?) 

i 

ty 

k k w ? 

p’ 

t’ 

t’ 

ts’ 

tr 

tv’ 

k’ k w ’ 

f 

s 



r 

s 

x x w h 

m 

n 




ny 

0 0 W 

mp 

n t 

n t 

n ts 

rq 

n ty 

n k nj^w 

W 





y 

h 


Notes: 
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1 . d, t, t and "/ (Ehret writes cj, [, [ and "/) are retroflex. 

2. m p, n t, n t, n ts, ”4, n P\ n k , and n k w are prenasalized. 

3. Labialization could not occur before back vowels in Proto-Southern Cushitic; it 
is only found before central and front vowels. 

Ehret (1980:38) reconstructs the following vowels for Proto-Southern Cushitic: 

i i u I i u 

e a o e a o 

a a 

Appleyard (2006:13) sets up the following table of consonant correspondences for 
Agaw (Central Cushitic): 


Proto-Agaw 

Bilin 

Xamtanga 

Kemant 

Awngi 

*f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

*b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

*m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

*t 

t- -r- 

t- -r- 

t- -y- 

t- -r-/-t- 

*d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

*n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

*s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

*z 

d 

z 

z 

s 

*c 

s 

s’ 

s 

c 

*3 

j 

z 

j 

z/dz 

*c 

s 

c’ 

s 

c 

*k 

k 

k/q/k’ 

k 

k 

*g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

*0 

n- -p- 

0 

n- -r)- 

0 

*x 

-X- 

0 

0 

-Y- 

*|^W 

k w 

k w 

k w 

k w /k 

*gW 

g w 

g w 

g w 

g w / g 


0 W 

qw 

0 W 

q w /q 

* X W 

-x w - 

-w- 

-W- 

-Y w - 

*q 

k’ 

x- -q- 

X- 

Y - -q- 

*Y 

-X- 

0 

-Y- 

-Y- 

*qw 

k’ w 

x w - -q w - 

x w 

Y w - 

* Y w 

-x w - 

-w- 

-Y w - 

-Y w - 

*1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


-r- 

-1--/-1- 

-r- 

-r- 

*w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

*y 

y 

y 

y 

y 


? 

0 

0 

0 
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Sasse (1979:5) reconstructs the Proto-East Cushitic phonological system as follows 
(for sound correspondences, see Ehret 2012:1 15 — 119): 


Plain stops: voiceless: 
voiced: 

Globalized stops: 
Fricative: voiceless: 

voiced: 
Liquids and nasals: 

Semivowels: 

Vowels: short: 
long: 


t k 

b d g 

cf cf, 

f s s 

z 

m n 

1 
r 

w y 

i e a 

ii ee aa 


? 

k’ 

(x ?) h h 

9 


o u 

00 uu 


Note: Sasse writes d’ and d’ , for cC and d respectively. 


The Beja / Bedawye (= North Cushitic) phonological system is as follows (cf. 
Richard Hudson 1976:99; see also Maddieson 1984:216; Ruhlen 1975:167): 



Labial 

Dental 

Palatal 

Retro- 

flex 

Velar 

Labio- 

velar 

Glottal 

Stops 

b 

t 

d 


t 

d 

k 

g 

k w 

g w 

? 

Affricates 



3 





Fricatives 

f 






h 

Sibilants 


s 

s 





Nasals 

m 

n 






Trill 


r 






Lateral 


i 






Glides 

w 


y 






Vowels: i u 

e o 

a 

OMOTIC: Amha (2012:434) reconstructs the Proto-Omotic consonant system as 
follows (see also Bender 2000 and 2003:3 10): 



Bilabial 

Alveolar 

Palatal 

Velar 

Glottal 

Stops: voiceless 

P 

t 


k 


voiced 

b 

d- 


-g- 


globalized 


t-, cf 


k’ 
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Bilabial 

Alveolar 

Palatal 

Velar 

Glottal 

Fricatives: voiceless 


s 

s 


h- 

Affricates: voiceless 


-ts- 

-c- 



globalized 


ts’ 

c’ 



Nasals 

m 

-n- 




Liquids 


-1-, -r- 




Glides 

w 


y- 




Vowels: 


i e a o u 


Notes: 

1. The vowels *e and *u do not occur word-initially. 

2. According to Bender (2003:3 10), *aa and *uu are the only long vowels that can 
be reconstructed for Proto-Omotic. 


CHADIC: According to Newman (1977:9), the consonantal inventory of Proto- 
Chadic can be reconstructed as follows: 


P t 

b d 

6 <f 

f s 

z 
5 

m n 

hi 
r 

w y 


c k 

j g 

’J 

(sh) X 


l<y k w 

gy gw 

x y x w 


Notes: 


1 . Id = /tv/; 1)1 = /dy/; HI = /dV/ ; /sh/ = /§/; /hi/ = /!/. 

2. The exact phonetic value of /§/ is unclear. 

3. Newman does not reconstruct *l\l for Proto-Chadic, but Jungraithmayr — 
Ibriszimow do. Jungraithmayr — lbriszimow also reconstruct a velar ejective 
*/k/ and a voiced fricative lateral */lj/. For more information, see the table of 
sound correspondences in Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994 .1:XX — XXIX. 

As noted above, Newman (1977:1 1) reconstructs four vowels for Proto-Chadic: 

i u 

3 


a 
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APPENDIX: 

FROM PROTO-NOSTRATIC TO PROTO-AFRASIAN: 
PRELIMINARY THOUGHTS 

Though significant progress has been made in reconstructing the Proto-Afrasian 
phonological system and vocabulary, Proto-Afrasian morphology has not yet been 
reconstructed. Nevertheless, it is possible to trace, in broad outline, some of the 
developments that may have occurred, though much still remains uncertain. 

Though Afrasian plays a critical role in the reconstruction of Proto-Nostratic 
morphology, there were many developments that occurred within Proto-Afrasian 
proper after it became separated from the rest of the Nostratic speech community. In 
this appendix, an attempt will be made to provide explanations for how some of the 
unique characteristics of Proto-Afrasian morphology may have come into being. 

1. Gender: Proto-Nostratic nouns did not distinguish gender, and Pre -Proto- 
Afrasian nouns must also have lacked this category. However, based upon the 
evidence of the Afrasian daughter languages, gender must be reconstructed as 
an inherent part of noun morphology in Proto-Afrasian proper. 

Like Proto-Nostratic, Proto-Afrasian was most likely an active language. 
Two declensional types were inherited by Proto-Afrasian from Proto-Nostratic, 
each of which was distinguished by a special set of markers: 

1. *-u was used to mark the subject in active constructions; 

2. *-a was used to mark: 

(a) The direct object of transitive verbs; 

(b) The subject in stative constructions; 

(c) The so-called “ status indeterminatus ”. 

Now, Sasse (1984:117) reconstructs the following two declensional paradigms 
for nouns with short final vowels for Proto-East Cushitic: 

Masculine Feminine 

Absolute Case *-a *-a 

Subject Case *-u/i *-a 

Note: The absolute case is not to be confused with the “absolutive” case of 
ergative languages. It is a translation of Italian forma assoluta first used 
by Moreno in 1935 (cf. Mous 2012:369). 

Sasse (1984) discusses the development of this system within Cushitic and ends 
by noting that traces of the above patterning can also be found in Berber and 
Semitic (Proto-Semitic nom. *-u, acc. *-a, gen. *-i [cf. Hasselbach 2013]). 
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Sasse notes: 

Regardless of whether the neutralization of the case forms in the feminine 
nouns was inherited from the proto-language (that is, case forms for 
feminines never developed) or represents a historical stage during the 
reduction of the case-marking system which was once more elaborate, it is 
obvious that the lack of subject-object distinction with feminine nouns can 
be explained in functional terms. It is well known that in addition to the 
semantic category of neutral sex which is of minor importance the Cushitic 
gender categories primarily denote the notions of social significance 
(masculine) vs. social insignificance (feminine)... Since the primary 
function of subject and object cases is the distinction of agent and patient 
nouns, it is clear that case marking is more important for those noun 
classes that are designated to denote items which normally occur on both 
agents and patients (i.e. animates, big and strong beings, etc.) than for 
those noun classes which do not (inanimates, insignificant things, etc.). 
There is an interesting parallel in Indo-European, where neuter nouns 
generally do not distinguish subject and object. The personal pronouns and 
the demonstratives are naturally excluded from this neutralization, because 
they are more likely to refer to animates. 

Thus, the feminine forms reconstructed for Proto-East Cushitic by Sasse are to 
be derived from the *-a found in the masculine absolute. This must have been 
the oldest patterning, and, inasmuch as there are traces of this patterning in 
Berber and Semitic, it must ultimately go back to Proto-Afrasian. Once the 
category of gender was firmly established in Afrasian, the individual daughter 
languages exploited other means to indicate the feminine, such as, for example, 
the formant *-t-. For more information on how the category of gender is treated 
in the various branches, cf. especially D. Cohen (ed.) 1988 and Fajzyngier — 
Shay (eds.) 2012. 

2. PRONOUNS: Proto-Afrasian had independent personal pronouns distinct from 
subject and object pronouns. The following independent personal pronouns 
may be reconstructed for Pre-Proto-Afrasian: 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

*?V- 

*nV+Plural 

2 

*tv- 

*tV+Plural 

3 

*sV- 

*sV+Plural 


Notes: 

1. The first and second person forms were exactly as given above for the 
prefix conjugation personal prefixes, except that the third person prefix 
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was based upon the stem *yV-. This is an important piece of information, 
for it allows us to ascertain what the most archaic forms of the personal 
pronouns may have been and to speculate about their later development. 

2. In Omotic, the first person is built upon the stem *ta- and the second upon 
the stem *ne- (cf. Welaitta 1st sg. subject ta-ni, 2nd sg. subject ne-ni). 


It should be noted that the first person singular and plural were originally two 
distinct stems. The first innovation was the combining of the two first person 
stems into a new compound form: 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

*?V+nV- 

*?V+nV+Plural 

2 

*tv- 

*tV+Plural 

3 

*sV- 

*sV+Plural 

Then, *?V- was extended to the second and third person forms in imitation of 

the first person 

forms: 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

*?V+nV- 

*?V+nV+Plural 

2 

*?V+tV- 

*?V+tV+Plural 

3 

*?V+sV- 

*?V+sV+Plural 

Next, *-«- was 

angalogically inserted into the second person forms on the basis 

of the first person forms: 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

*?V+nV- 

*?V+nV+Plural 

2 

*?V+n+tV- 

* 7 V +n+tV +Plural 

3 

*?V+sV- 

*?V+sV+Plural 


Finally, separate feminine third person forms were created. 

No doubt, the changes described above occurred over a long period of time 
and may not have been fully completed by the time that the individual Afrasian 
daughter languages began to appear. Each daughter language, in turn, modified 
the inherited system in various ways. Here are attested forms in select Afrasian 
daughter languages (only the singular and plural forms are given) (cf. Lipinski 
1997:298—299; Moscati 1964:102; Stempel 1999:82; Diakonoff 1988:72—73; 
Gray 1934:62; Gardiner 1957:53; Frajzyngier — Shay [eds.] 2012): 
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Singular 

Semitic: 

Arabic 

Egyptian 

Berber: 

Tuareg 

Cushitic: 

Rendille 

1 

7 ana 

in-k 

n-ak 

an(i) 

2 (m.) 

‘’anta 

nt-k 

kay 

at(i) 

(f.) 

‘’anti 

nt-t 

kam 

at(i) 

3 (m.) 

huwa 

nt-f 

nt-a 

us(u) 

(f.) 

hiya 

nt-s 

nt-a 

ice 

Plural 

1 (m.) 

nahnu 

in-n 

n-akka-ni 

inno 

(f.) 

nahnu 

in-n 

n-akka-nati 

inno 

2 (m.) 

r ’antum(u) 

nt-tn 

kaw-ni 

atin 

(f.) 

‘’antunna 

nt-tn 

kama-ti 

atin 

3 (m.) 

hum(u) 

nt-sn 

anta-ni 

ico 

(f.) 

hunna 

nt-sn 

anta-nati 

ico 


3. Conjugation: Proto-Afrasian had two conjugations: (1) a prefix conjugation 
(active) and (2) a suffix conjugation (stative). The prefix conjugation became 
fixed in Proto-Afrasian, while the suffix conjugation was flexible. Thus, the 
various daughter languages inherited a common prefix conjugation from Proto- 
Afrasian (except for Egyptian), while the suffix conjugations differed slightly 
from branch to branch. The Proto-Afrasian personal prefixes were as follows 
(cf. Diakonoff 1988:80; D. Cohen 1968:1309; Lipinski 1997:370—371): 



Singular 

Plural 

i 

*?V- 

*nV- 

2 

*tv- 

*tv- 

3 (m.) 

*yV- 

*yV- 

(f.) 

*t- 

*yV- 


It is instantly obvious that these prefixes are based upon earlier Proto-Nostratic 
pronominal elements (cf. Bomhard 2014.1:296 — 324 for details). It should be 
noted here that Banti (2004:40) reconstructs a nearly identical set of forms for 
the Proto-Cushitic suffix conjugation (SCI): 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

*Stem-PF 

*Stem-a«F (?) 

2 

*Stem-tF 

*Stem-d« 

3 (m.) 

*Stem-/ 

* Stem-/« 

(f.) 

*Stem-tF 
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Notes: 


1. The 2nd and 3rd plural forms contain the plural marker *-n. It may be 
noted in passing that similar forms are found in several Indo-European 
daughter languages (for example, Hittite and Greek). 

2. Masculine and feminine are not distinguished in the 3rd plural. 

4. Origin of apophony: In §2.13, the Proto-Afrasian root structure patterning 
was reconstructed as follows: 

1. There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Proto-Afrasian. 
Therefore, every root began with a consonant. 

2. Originally, there were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, 
every root began with one and only one consonant. 

3. Two basic syllable types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any 
non-syllabic and V = any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided with 
these two syllable types. 

4. A verb stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a 
root plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: 
*CVC-(V)C-. Any consonant could serve as a suffix. 

5. Primary (that is, non-derivational) noun stems displayed similar patterning, 
though, unlike verb stems, they were originally characterized by stable 
vocalism. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the Semitic verb is the overwhelming 
preponderance of triconsonantal roots: CCC. Another salient characteristic is 
that the lexical meaning falls exclusively on the consonants. The vowels, on the 
other hand, alternate according to well-defined patterns that indicate specific 
inflectional and derivational functions. That is to say, the vowels have 
morphological rather than semantic significance. This alternation of vowels is 
technically known as “apophony”. The triconsonantal template and the 
apophonic alternations form a tightly integrated system. Cf. Moscati 1964:72 — 
75; Brockelmann 1910:113 — 114 and 1916:96 — 97; Bergstrasser 1928:6 — 7 
and 1983:5—6; Diakonoff 1970; Lipinski 1997:201—209 and 331—335; 
Rubin 2010:26—28 and 43—47; Stempel 1999:69—74. 

In Proto-Afrasian, one of the grammatical functions of vowels was to serve 
as aspect markers in active verb stems. According to Zaborski, the patterning 
was as follows: a marks present (imperfective), i ~ e mark past (perfective), and 
u ~ o mark subordinate. Thus, following Zaborski’s views, the Proto-Afrasian 
active verb stems would have had the following patterning: 


Imperfective aspect 
Perfective aspect 
Subordinate 


*CVCaC- 

*CVCiC- 

*CVCuC- 
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At this stage, the vowel of the first syllable was stable, while that of the second 
syllable changed as indicated above. 

The innovation that led to the rise of apophony was the modification of the 
vowel of the first syllable to indicate different morphological functions in 
imitation of the patterning of the second syllable. A repercussion of the rise of 
apophony was the need to bring all verbal roots into conformity with the 
triconsonantal scheme, at the expense of other root types. The reason for this 
was that the emerging apophonic patterning could only function properly 
within the context of a fairly rigid structure. This system became so tightly 
integrated that it was, for all practical purposes, impervious to further change. 
Even to the present day, the verbal patterning is highly homologous among the 
Semitic daughter languages. For details, see especially Diakonoff 1988:85 — 
110 and Kurylowicz 1962; Rubio 2004. Rossler 1981 is also of interest. 

5. State: Proto-Semitic nouns had two distinct forms, depending upon their 
syntactic function: (1) construct state; (2) free state (additional states are found 
in the daughter languages). The construct state was used when a noun governed 
a following element. It had no special marker and was the unmarked form. The 
free state was used elsewhere and was the marked form. It was indicated by the 
markers *-m(a)/*-n(a), which were appended after the case endings (cf. Rubin 
2010:38 — 40). Ultimately, these markers had the same origin as the relational 
markers *-mci and *-na, which were originally used to mark the direct object of 
transitive verbs as well as the subject in stative constructions (cf. Bomhard 
2014.1:421 — 425, §17.5; see also Michalove 2002:94, note 2). In Proto- 
Semitic, they were reinterpreted as markers of the free state. 
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Proto-Afrasian 

*p 

*b 

*p’ 

*f 

*m 

Proto-Semitic 

*p 

*b 

*b 

*p 

*m 

Ancient Egyptian 

pD 

bj 

bj 

f 

mlk 

Proto-Berber 

*f 

*b (?) 

? 

*f 

*m 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*f 

*b 

? 

*f 

*m 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 

*p 

*b 

*p’ 

*f 

*m 

Proto-Chadic 

*p 

*b 

*p’ 

*f 

*m 


3.1. PROTO- AFRASIAN *p 

1. Proto-Afrasian *pac- ‘(vb.) to destroy, to break; (n.) crack, split, opening, 

break’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:412, no. 1416, *pac- ‘to break, to destroy’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *pac-ac- ‘to destroy, to break’ > Akkadian pasdsu 
‘to wipe out, to destroy’; Hebrew pdsas [DOS] ‘to end, to cease, to 
disappear, to vanish’; Aramaic pasas ‘to dissolve, to pluck apart’. Klein 
1987:517; Murtonen 1989:342. 

Proto-Semitic *pac-ak’- ‘to part, to open wide’ > Hebrew pdsak [pQS] 
‘to divide, to split’, pesek [pQ3] ‘detached piece, remainder’; Aramaic 
pasak ‘to cut, to split, to sever’; Akkadian pasdku ‘to cut’ (?). Klein 
1987:517; Murtonen 1989:343; Jastrow 1971:1199—1201. 

B. Cushitic: (?) Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *pas- or *pats- ‘daybreak, 
dawn’ > Burunge pisaru ‘daylight’; Alagwa pisema ‘dawn’; K’wadza 
pasiko ‘sky’. Ehret 1980:339. Assuming semantic development from ‘to 
come out, to break forth’ as in Lithuanian rytas ‘morning’, from the same 
root found in Latvian rietu ‘to break forth’. 

C. Chadic: East Chadic *pac- ‘to break’ > Tumak paj- ‘to break’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h ac h - (~ *p h ac h -) (Bomhard 2014.2:91 — 92, no. 81): 

(vb.) *p h ac h - ‘to split or break open, to split or break apart’; 

(n.) *p h ac h -a ‘crack, split, opening, break’ 

2. Proto-Afrasian *pah- (vb.) ‘to take into the mouth, to eat’ (Ehret 1995:92, no. 

42, *pak- or *pefr- ‘to take into the mouth’): 

A. Semitic: Arabic fahasa ‘to take out of the hand with the tongue or lips’. 

B. Egyptian (Demotic) phs ‘to bite’ (also pzh ‘to bite’); Coptic pohs [ rrtngc [ 
‘to bite’. Vycichl 1983:167; Cemy 1976:132. 
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C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *pali- or *peh- ‘to eat’ > K’wadza pis- 
‘to serve up portions of food’; Ma’a -pa ‘to eat’. Ehret 1980:144. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h ah- (~ *p h ah- ) (Bomhard 2014.2:92 — 93, no. 83): 

(vb.) *p h afr- ‘to eat; 

(n.) *p h ah-a ‘food, nourishment’ 

3. Proto-Afrasian *pal- ~ *lap- (metathesis from *pal- ) (n.) ‘spleen’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:358, no. 1651, *lap- ‘spleen’): 

A. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *hifella ‘spleen’ (prefix */?/-, 
secondary *-e-) > Hadiyya hilleffa ‘spleen’; Kambata efeella ‘spleen’; 
Sidamo efelekk’o ‘spleen’. Hudson 1989:140. East Cushitic: Afar aleefu 
‘spleen’ (prefix *?a-, secondary *-e-). 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *lap- ‘spleen’ > Sura llap ‘spleen’; Angas lap 
‘spleen’; Kulere ma-laf ‘liver’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p h al-a (metathesized variant *lap h -a in Uralic, Altaic, and 
part of Afrasian) ‘spleen’ (Bomhard 2014.2:93 — 94, no. 85) 

4. Proto-Afrasian *pal- ‘(vb.) to split, to cleave; (n.) split, crack’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:416, no. 1937, *pal- ‘to break’, and no. 1938, *pal- ‘to cut, to divide’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *pal-ag- ‘to split, to cleave, to divide’ > Hebrew 
palay [*9] ‘ to split, to cleave, to divide’, peley ‘canal, channel’; 

Arabic falaga ‘to split, to cleave’; Phoenician pig ‘to divide’; Ugaritic pig 
‘canal, stream’; Akkadian palgu ‘canal’; Harsusi feleg ‘water-course’; 
Mehri fa leg ‘stream, water-course’; Sheri / Jibbali falag ‘to split open, to 
make a hole in (tin, barrel, rock)’ , feleg ‘oasis’ (Eastern dialect = ‘stream’); 
Geez / Ethiopic falaga [d, A7] ‘to flow, to cause to flow in torrents, to dig 
out, to hollow out, to divide, to split, to hew, to prepare, to arrange’ , falag 
[£A1] ‘river, brook, valley’, falug [ < PA“7] ‘hollow, hollowed, dug out, 
divided, prepared, ready, arranged’; Tigre falag ‘ravine’; Tigrinya falag 
‘riverbed’; Amharic falag ‘stream’ (Geez loan). Klein 1987:508; Leslau 
1987:159; Murtonen 1989:340. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-ay- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Arabic faliya ‘to be 
cut off; Aramaic paid ‘to split, to cut open’; Geez / Ethiopic falaya (AAf| 
‘to separate, to divide, to distinguish’; Tigrinya falaya ‘to separate’; Tigre 
fala ‘to separate’. Leslau 1987:161. Proto-Semitic *pal-ah- ‘to split, to 
cleave’ > Hebrew pdlah [17*73] ‘to cleave’; Arabic falaha ‘to split, to 
cleave, to plow, to till’. Klein 1987:509; Murtonen 1989:340. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-am- ‘to split, to divide’ > Arabic (Datina) falam 
‘to notch, to indent’; Geez / Ethiopic falama [<kA<' D ] ‘to split, to divide, to 
strike the first blow (in combat), to be the first to do something’; Tigre 
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falrna ‘to break to pieces’; Tigrinya fdlldmd ‘to begin’; Amharic fdlldmd 
‘to strike the first blow, to initiate an action’. Leslau 1987:159. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-ak’- ‘to split, to cleave, to break forth’ > 
Akkadian paldku ‘to kill’; Arabic fa I aka ‘to split, to cleave; to burst, to 
break (dawn)’; Sabaean flk ‘system of irrigation by dispersion of water by 
means of inflow cuts’; Sheri / Jibbali foldk ‘to split, to crack’; Tigrinya 
fdlkakd ‘to split up, to crack up’; Tigre fdbk ‘division’; Harari fdldka ‘to 
hit the head with a stone or stick so that blood comes out or the head 
swells’; Amharic fdldkkdkd ‘to split, to break loose’; Gurage (Wolane) 
fdldkdka ‘to card wool by splitting’. Leslau 1963:62 and 1979:232. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-at’- ‘to separate’ > Hebrew pdlat [U^S] ‘to 
escape’; Phoenician pit ‘to escape’; Geez / Ethiopic falata [ AAm | ‘to 
separate’; Harari faldta ‘to split wood with an ax’; Argobba fdlldta ‘to 
split’; Amharic fallata ‘to split’; Gurage faldta ‘to split wood with an ax’. 
Klein 1987:509; Leslau 1963:63, 1979:232, and 1987:161; Murtonen 
1989:340—341. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-as>'- ‘to break open or through’ > Hebrew palas 
[UibS] ‘to break open or through’; Akkadian paldsu ‘to dig a hole’. Klein 
1987:512. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-al- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Arabic falla ‘to dent, 
to notch, to blunt; to break; to flee, to run away’; Hebrew palal [b^S] ‘to 
arbitrate, to judge’; Akkadian palalu ‘to have rights, to secure someone’s 
rights’; Sabaean fll ‘to cut channels’; Vtcliri fa l ‘to make off, to get away’; 
Sheri / Jibbali fell ‘to make off, to get away, to run away’; Geez / Ethiopic 
(reduplicated) falfala [ AAAA | ‘to break out, to burst, to gush’; Tigre falala 
‘to sprout forth, to break through’; Tigrinya falfala ‘to break, to make a 
hole’; Amharic falaffala ‘to shell (peas, beans), to gush out’; Harari fildfala 
‘to detach a piece from the main bunch (bananas, corn), to shell, to pick up 
grains one by one from the stock’; Gurage falafdld ‘to shell, to hatch out, to 
make a hole by scratching’. Klein 1987:51 1; Leslau 1987:158 — 159. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-a‘i- ‘to split, to cleave’ > Arabic falala ‘to split, to 
cleave, to rend, to tear asunder’, faF, fiF ‘crack, split, crevice, fissure, 
cleft, riff. 

B. Berber: Tuareg dfli, sflah ‘to be split; to split, to crack’, safli, zaflah ‘to 
cause to split’; Siwa a/7/ ‘to be split’; Mzab fdl ‘to pierce; to be pierced’; 
Kabyle flu ‘to pierce’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *falcf r ‘(vb.) to split (wood); (n.) log’ > 
Yaaku pile’- ‘small sticks of firewood’; Galla / Oromo falat’-a Tog’, 
falat’- ‘to cut wood’; Somali falliid ‘a chip of wood, splinter’; Saho -flid- 
‘to split’. Sasse 1979:26 and 31. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *pal- ‘to cut off > Hausa/fl//e ‘to hit someone hard’. 
Central Chadic *pal- ‘to cut’ > Zime fal- ‘to cut’. Central Chadic *pal- ‘to 
break (stone)’ > Mafa pal- ‘to break (stone)’. East Chadic *pal- ‘to carve, 
to cut, to peel’ > Tumak pal- ‘to carve, to cut, to peel’; Sokoro fal- ‘to 
carve, to cut, to peel’. 
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Note: The Semitic and Berber forms are phonologically ambiguous — they 
may belong either here or with Proto-Afrasian *fil- ‘to split, to cleave’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h al- (~ *p h dl-) (Bomhard 2014.2:94 — 97, no. 86): 

(vb.) *p h al- ‘to split, to cleave’; 

(n.) *p b al-a ‘split, crack’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *p h al-a ‘stone’ 

5. Proto-Afrasian *pal- (n.) ‘stone’: 

A. Semitic: Hebrew pelah [17*73] ‘millstone’; Akkadian pilu, pulu ‘limestone 
cutting-block’. Klein 1987:509. 

B. Chadic: Lamang palak ‘stone’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p h al-a ‘stone’ (Bomhard 2014.2:97 — 98, no. 87): 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *p h al- ‘to split, to cleave’ (in the sense ‘to chip or break stone[s]’); 

(n.) *p h al-a ‘split, crack’ 

6. Proto-Afrasian *pal- (adj.) ‘flat, level, broad’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *pal-/*pil- ‘flat, level, broad’ > Hebrew pel I as 

to be even, level’, peles [0*73] ‘balance, scale’; Phoenician pis 
‘level’; Arabic faltaha ‘to make broad; to broaden, to flatten’, filtah ‘broad, 
flattened, flat’; Akkadian palku ‘wide’, napalkii, nepelkii ‘(vb.) to become 
wide, wide open, extended, wide apart; (adj.) wide, spacious’. Klein 
1987:511. 

B. Berber: Tamazight fliy ‘wide’. 

C. Chadic: Hausa fdlale Targe flat rock’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h al- (~ *p h dl-) (Bomhard 2014.2:98 — 99, no. 88): 

(vb.) *p h al- ‘to spread, to extend’; 

(n.) *p b al-a ‘that which is wide, flat, level, broad, open: expanse, open space or 
surface’; (adj.) ‘wide, flat, level, broad, open’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *p h al- ‘flat of the hand, palm’ 

7. Proto-Afrasian *pan-, *pin- (n.) ‘front part, forehead, face’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:417, no. 1943, *pan-/*pin- ‘face’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *pan- ‘front part, face’ > Akkadian pdim ‘front 
part; (pi.) face, countenance’, pdnu ‘earlier, prior’, panatu ‘front’; Hebrew 
*paneh [flB], (pi.) pamm [□\]S] ‘face, front part’; Phoenician (pi.) *pnm 
‘face, front part’, Ipn ‘before’; Ugaritic (pi.) pnm ‘face’, Ipn ‘before’; 
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Mehri fonah ‘earlier, before , janfamv- ‘in front of, before’; Sheri / Jibbali 
fens ‘face, front part \fsns ‘earlier, firstly, in front of; Harsusi fen ‘before, 
in front of; earlier, ago’. Klein 1987:513 — 514; Murtonen 1989:341 — 342. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Agaw *fin- ‘forehead, face’ > Awngi / Awiya fen, feni 
‘forehead, face’. (?) Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *pand- (-d- suffix ?) 
‘prominence, protuberance, projecting surface or point’ > Iraqw panda 
‘abnormal backward extension of skull’; Burunge panda ‘forehead, face; in 
front’; Alagwa panda ‘forehead, face; in front’; Asa pandek ‘knife’ 
(“[sjemantic derivation: via an intermediate specification of the root to 
apply to a particular kind of projection, the blade or point of a weapon”). 
Ehret 1980:339. 

C. Chadic: East Chadic *pVn- ‘temple’ > Kera pan-ay ‘temple’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p h aij-a ‘front part, head, forehead, face’ (Bomhard 2014. 
2:108—109,no.96) 

8. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘(vb.) to be fond of, to care for, to feel affection for; to be 
pleased, happy, satisfied, or delighted with; (n.) love, affection; delight, joy’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *par-afr- ‘to be glad, happy, delighted; to rejoice’ > 
Arabic fariha ‘to be glad, happy, delighted; to rejoice; to be gay, merry, 
cheerful’, farah ‘joy, gladness, glee, gaiety, hilarity, mirth, exhilaration, 
merriment, joy’, farha ‘joy’, farih,fdrih ‘merry, gay, cheerful, joyful, glad, 
delighted, happy’; Mehri firah ‘to be happy \farhdt ‘happiness \forah ‘to 
make happy’; Harsusi fereh ‘to rejoice, to be happy’, ferhet ‘happiness’, 
fereh ‘to make happy’; Sheri / Jibbali ferah ‘to be happy, pleased’, effrcih 
‘to make happy ’ ,farh,farhdt ‘happiness’. Zammit 2002:318. 

B. Berber: Tuareg ifrar ‘to be good, to be abundant, to be of good quality’, 
safrar ‘to make good, to make abundant, to make of good quality’, tafara 
‘character of that which is good, good quality, abundance’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h ar- (~ *p h ar~) (Bomhard 2014.2: 109 — 1 10, no. 97): 
(vb.) *p h ar- ‘to be fond of, to care for, to feel affection for; to be pleased, 
happy, satisfied, or delighted with’; 

(n.) *p h ar-a ‘love, affection; delight, joy’ 

9. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘(vb.) to separate, to divide, to break (apart); (n.) part, 
portion, share, division’ (Ehret 1995:95, no. 50, *par-/*pir- ‘to separate’, *pur- 
‘to take apart’; Orel — Stolbova 1995:418, no. 1951, *par- ‘to break, to thresh’, 
420, no. 1957, *parVm- ‘to cut, to split’, 420, no. 1958, *parok- ‘to tear, to rip’, 
420, no. 1959, *paruc- ‘to cut, to break through’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *par-ad- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Hebrew pdrad 
P'S] ‘ to separate, to divide’, perad [7~S 1 ‘to separate, to disintegrate, to 
loosen, to decompose’; Aramaic parad ‘to separate, to scatter’; Mandaic 
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prd ‘to break through, to tear apart’; Arabic farada ‘to set aside, to 
separate, to segregate’; Sabaean frd ‘sole, unique’; Geez / Ethiopic farada 
[ iJS. | ‘to separate, to judge’, farud [ TA-Jb | ‘separated’, fard [ 'PC.fi' \ 
‘judgment’; Tigre farda ‘to judge’; Tigrinya farada ‘to judge’; Amharic 
fdrrada ‘to judge, to dispense justice, to render judgment, to pronounce 
sentenc e’,fard ‘judgment, sentence, justice, trial, verdict’; Gurage farddd 
‘to judge, to pass judgment’; Harari farada ‘to judge’. Zammit 2002:318; 
Murtonen 1989:346; Klein 1987:523; Leslau 1963:63—64, 1979:241, and 
1987:165. 

Proto-Semitic *par-ak’- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Hebrew pdrak [p"13| 
‘to break, to break in pieces; to break off; to deliver, to set free’, perek 
[p7?] ‘violence, murder’; Arabic faraka ‘to separate, to part, to split, to 
divide, to sever’; Ugaritic prk ‘to break, to open’; Akkadian pardku ‘to 
separate, to detach, to remove’; Mandaic prk ‘to sever, to detach, to free, to 
deliver, to save’; Sabaean frk ‘to leave, to escape’; Mehri ferok ‘to 
distribute, to divide’; Sheri / Jibbali fotrak ‘to become separated’; Harsusi 
faterek ‘to be or become separated’; Geez / Ethiopic faraka [A./Hi'] ‘to save, 
to redeem, to divide, to separate, to create’; Tigre fiirka ‘to pierce, to 
perforate’; Tigrinya fdrrakd ‘to split, to divide’; Amharic fdrrakd ‘to 
separate, to divide’; Gurage faraka ‘to split, to tear off a branch’. Zammit 
2002:320; Murtonen 1989:349; Klein 1987:532; Leslau 1987:166. 

Proto-Semitic *par-at’- ‘to divide into parts’ > Hebrew parat [373 1 
‘to change (money); to give details, to itemize; to divide into parts’; Syriac 
parat ‘to rend, to tear away, to burst open’; Akkadian paratu ‘to separate, 
to remove, to break off; Arabic farata ‘to separate, to part’; Sheri / Jibbali 
feral ‘(car, bus) to go off without one’; Harsusi ferot ‘to depart without one 
(caravan, car)’; Mehri farot ‘to slip out of one’s hands; (car, bus, etc.) to go 
off without one’; [Tigrinya fdrta f bald, (with metathesis) fdtra f bald ‘to be 
torn, to burst’; Harari farata ‘to burst (a wound from which liquid or pus 
comes out)’; Amharic fdrrdtd ‘to burst, to smash’; Argobba farrata ‘to 
burst, to smash’; Gurage farata ‘to burst, to burst and make the sound of 
bursting, to explode’]. Klein 1987:527; Leslau 1979:245; Murtonen 
1989:347—348. 

Proto-Semitic *par-ax- ‘to break out’ > Hebrew parah [ 1173 ] ‘to break 
out (of leprosy and like eruptions), to break open (a boil)’; Sheri / Jibbali 
ferax ‘(egg) to split open’; Mehri farox ‘(girl) to throw the legs wide apart 
in playing (which is punished by a slap)’. Murtonen 1989:347. 

Proto-Semitic *par-ar- ‘to break; to destroy’ > Akkadian pardru ‘to 
break, to destroy, to annihilate’; Hebrew pdrar [ 773 ] ‘to break; to destroy; 
to put an end to, to frustrate’, pdrar ‘to crush, to crumble, to break into 
crumbs’; Aramaic parar ‘to crush, to crumble’; Geez / Ethiopic farra [ | 
‘to shell, to husk’; Tigrinya fdrrdrd ‘to dissolve’; Amharic far(r) ‘furrow’. 
Klein 1987:533; Leslau 1987:166; Murtonen 1989:346. Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *par-par- ‘to crumble, to break’ > Arabic farfara ‘to cut, to 
break, to tear to pieces’; Aramaic parper ‘to break’; Geez / Ethiopic 
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farfarci [ ACAZ \ ‘to crumble bread’ , farjar [SbC^C] ‘crumbs’; Tigre fdrfdrd 
‘to be reduced to powder’; Tigrinya fdrfdrd ‘to cut wood or a stone into 
small pieces, to break into small pieces’, farfar ‘small pieces of wood’; 
Amharic fdraffard ‘to crumble’; Harari firdfdra ‘to crumble into small 
pieces’; Gurage far afar d ‘to crumble bread’, farfar ‘bread crumbs’; 
Argobba faraffari ‘crumbs’. Leslau 1963:64, 1979:241, and 1987:165. 

Proto-Semitic *par-ac’- ‘to break through’ > Hebrew paras [273 1 ‘to 
break through, to break or burst out’, peres [ 273 ] ‘breach (in a wall)’; 
Aramaic paras ‘to break through’; Mandaic prs ‘to break through’; 
Akkadian parasu ‘to break through’; Ugaritic prs ‘to open’; Arabic farasa 
‘to cut’; Geez / Ethiopic farasa [<f.ZX| ‘to break open, to cut open, to split’; 
[Tigrinya fdrta f bald, (with metathesis) fatra f bald ‘to be torn, to burst’; 
Harari fardta ‘to burst (a wound from which liquid or pus comes out)’; 
Amharic fdrrdtd ‘to burst, to smash’; Argobba fdrrdta ‘to burst, to smash’; 
Gurage fardta ‘to burst, to burst and make the sound of bursting, to 
explode’]. Klein 1987:532; Leslau 1987:167; Murtonen 1989:349. 

Proto-Semitic *par-am - ‘to cut, to split’ > Hebrew param [ 373 ] ‘to 
tear, to rend’; Syriac param ‘to cut, to split, to chop’; Arabic farama ‘to cut 
into small pieces (meat, tobacco), to mince, to chop, to hash (meat)’. Klein 
1987:529; Murtonen 1989:348. 

Proto-Semitic * par-ay ‘to split apart, to separate’ > Arabic faraza ‘to 
set apart, to separate, to detach, to isolate’. 

Proto-Semitic *par-at- ‘to split’ > Aramaic paraO ‘to split up’; 
Mandaic prt ‘to split up’. 

Proto-Semitic *par-as- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Hebrew paras [ 073 ] 
‘to break in two, to divide’; Aramaic paras ‘to divide, to break up’; 
Akkadian parasu ‘to separate, to divide’; Arabic farasa ‘to kill, to tear 
(prey)’; Geez / Ethiopic farasa [£Zrt] ‘to be demolished, to be destroyed’; 
Tigre farsa ‘to be ruined’; Tigrinya farasa ‘to be ruined’; Argobba 
(a)fdrrasd ‘to demolish’; Amharic fdrrasd ‘to be demolished’; Gurage 
(Gogot) farrdsa ‘to be demolished’, (Endegen) afarasd ‘to demolish, to 
destroy’. Klein 1987:530; Leslau 1987:167; Murtonen 1989:348. 

Proto-Semitic *par-ay- ‘to cut, to split; to mince, to chop’ > Arabic 
fara ‘to split lengthwise, to cut lengthwise; to mince, to chop’. 

Proto-Semitic *par-ag- ‘to split open, to split apart, to separate’ > 
Arabic faraga ‘to open, to part, to separate, to cleave, to split, to breach’. 
Zammit 2002:318. 

B. Egyptian prt, prd ‘to separate’, prh ‘to divide, to separate’, prs ‘to break 
open’; Coptic porg \ ntupw [ ‘to divide, to separate’. Hannig 1995:287; 
Vycichl 1983:164; Cerny 1976:129. 

C. Berber: Tawlemmet fardat ‘to be cut into small pieces’, saffardat ‘to cut 
into small pieces’; Tamazight afardu ‘wooden mortar’, tafardut ‘small 
mortar, a piece of wood used to plug a hole’, sfurdu ‘to crush, to pound’, 
tisfardut ‘pestle’; Zenaga affurdi Targe wooden mortar’. 
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D. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *parah- ‘to pull apart’ > Iraqw parhami 
‘piece’; Asa parames- ‘to split up (firewood)’; Ma’a -pard^a ‘to disperse’, 
-pardti ‘to scatter (something)’; Dahalo poroh ‘to pull apart’. Ehret 
1980:143. 

E. Chadic: West Chadic *par- ‘to smash, to break to pieces’ > Angas par-p- 
‘to smash’; Tangale puure- ‘to break to pieces’. Central Chadic: Mofu 
pare- ‘to cut’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h ar- (~ *p h ar~) (Bomhard 2014.2:110 — 112, no. 98): 

(vb.) *p h ar- ‘to separate, to divide, to break (apart)’; 

(n.) *p h ar-a ‘part, portion, share’ 

10. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘(vb.) to spread, to scatter; (adj.) broad, extended, spread 

out, scattered’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *par-atj- ‘to spread, to scatter’ > Hebrew paras 
[tins] ‘to spread, to expand, to spread out’, perns [tZHS] ‘to stretch, to 
spread, to scatter’; Aramaic paras ‘to spread out, to extend’; Arabic farasa 
‘to spread, to spread out’; Harsusi (eras ‘to spread’; Sheri / Jibbali feros ‘to 
spread’; Mehri faros ‘to spread’. Klein 1987:533; Murtonen 1989:350; 
Zammit 2002:319. 

Proto-Semitic *par-ad- ‘to spread, to spread out, to extend, to stretch’ 
> Arabic farada ‘to spread, to spread out, to extend, to stretch’. 

B. Egyptian prs ‘to stretch out’; Coptic pars [nuipqj] ‘to spread, to stretch, to 
extend’. Vycichl 1983:164; Cerny 1976:128. 

C. Berber: Tuareg afrad ‘to sweep, to be swept’, safrad ‘to make sweep’, 
tasafratt ‘broom’; Ghadames afrad ‘to split in two (a fruit)’; Mzab afrad ‘to 
sweep, to be swept’; Kabyle afrad ‘to sweep, to clean’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *parah- ‘to pull apart’ > Iraqw parhami 
‘piece’; Asa parames- ‘to split up (firewood)’; Ma’a -para^a ‘to disperse’, 
-pardti ‘to scatter (something)’; Dahalo poroh ‘to pull apart’. Ehret 
1980:143. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h ar- (~ *p h ar-) (Bomhard 2014.2: 1 13 — 115, no. 99): 

(vb.) *p h ar- ‘to spread, to scatter’; 

(n.) *p h ar-a ‘breadth, width, extension, space’; (adj.) ‘broad, extended, spread 
out, scattered’ 

11. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘(vb.) to precede, to surpass, to outstrip, to overtake; (n.) 

leader, master, lord, hero; (adj.) chief, foremost, first’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *par-a ( i- ‘to surpass, to outstrip, to excel’ > Hebrew 
per OS' [in?] ‘leader, prince’; Ugaritic pr ( ‘ ‘chief; Arabic farada ‘to 
surpass, to outstrip, to excel’; Sabaean fr ( ‘ ‘summit’; Sheri / Jibbali fera ( ‘ 
‘to win’, fern ? ‘brave’, jed'iin ‘strong and muscular, brave; winner’; 
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Harsusi fera ‘brave’; Mehri fora ‘to win (usually children) in a game where 
palms are turned up and down’, fra ‘to go up, to ascend \ far 1 ? ‘brave’. 
Murtonen 1989:348. Arabic farata ‘to precede, to hasten in advance, to 
overtake’. 

B. Egyptian pri ‘to go up, to ascend; to advance against’, pry ‘champion, 
hero’. Hannig 1995:283 — 284 and 285; Gardiner 1957:565; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:54 and 1926—1963.1:520—521; Faulkner 1962:90—91 and 
91. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h ar- (~ *p h dr-) (Bomhard 2014.2:115 — 118, no. 100): 
(vb.) *p h ar- ‘to press forward, to precede, to hasten in advance, to overtake, to 
surpass, to outstrip’; 

(n.) *p h ar-a ‘leader, master, lord, hero’; (adj.) ‘chief, foremost, first’ 

12. Proto-Afrasian *par- (n.) ‘young bull or calf (Orel — Stolbova 1995:418, no. 
1950, *par- ‘cattle’): 

A. Semitic : Proto-Semitic *par-/*pur- ‘young bull or calf > Hebrew par [IS] 
‘young bull or calf, parah [PHS] ‘heifer, calf; Ugaritic pr ‘bull’; 
Akkadian piiru ‘young bull or calf. Klein 1987:522. 

B. Egyptian piy ‘ferocious bull’. Hannig 1995:285; Faulkner 1962:91; 
Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:526; Gardiner 1957:565. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic *par- ‘cattle’ > Mbara far-ay ‘cattle’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p h ar-a ‘calf, heifer’ (Bomhard 2014.2:119 — 120, no. 102) 

13. Proto-Afrasian *par- (n.) ‘house’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:418, no. 1949, *par- 
‘house, enclosure’): 

A. Egyptian pr ‘house’; Coptic -por |-na>p|. per- [nep-] ‘house’. Hannig 
1995:278—279; Faulkner 1962:89; Erman— Grapow 1921:53 and 1926— 
1963.1:511—516; Gardiner 1957:565; Vycichl 1983:162; ferny 1976:127. 

B. Berber: Proto-Berber *far(r)- ‘enclosure’ > Ahaggar a-farra ‘enclosure’; 
Tawlemmet a-farra ‘enclosure’. 

C. Chadic: East Chadic *par- ‘hangar’ > Migama para ‘hangar’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p h ar-a, (?) *p h ur-a ‘house’ (Bomhard 2014.2:120, no. 
103) 

14. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘(vb.) to go out; (n.) going, passage, journey, crossing’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:419, no. 1955, *par-/*pir- ‘to go out’): 

A. Egyptian pri ‘to go, to come out, to go forth; to go up, to ascend’, prw 
( priw ) ‘motion, procession, outcome, result’, pri ‘(ritual) procession’; 
Coptic pire [neipe] ‘to come forth’. Hannig 1995:283 — 284 and 285; 
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Faulkner 1962:90 — 91; Gardiner 1957:565; Erman — Grapow 1921:54 
and 1926—1963.1:518, 1:525, 1:526; Cerny 1976:127; Vycichl 
1983:162. 

B. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye fara?- ‘to go out’. Reinisch 1895:82. Saho- 
Afar *far- ‘to go out’ > Saho far- ‘to go out’. 

Note: Orel — Stolbova also include Fladiyya fir- ‘to go out, to exit’ (< 
Highland East Cushitic *fir- ‘to go out’). However, Hudson (1989:71 
and 409) derives Hadiyya fir- from Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ful- 
‘to go out, to exit’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h ar- (~ *p h or~) (Bomhard 2014.2:120 — 122, no. 104): 
(vb.) *p h ar- ‘to go or pass; to go or pass over or across; to go forth or out’; 

(n.) *p h ar-a ‘going, passage, journey, crossing’ 

15. Proto-Afrasian *par- (adj.) ‘white’: 

A. Omotic: Yemsa/ Janjero poro ‘white’. 

B. Chadic: Hausa farii ‘white’; Guruntum fari ‘white’; Margi part 1 ', pbrtii 
‘white’; Gisiga-Marua babararj ‘white’; Gidar babara ‘white’; Lele bore 
‘white’; Kabalay buruwa ‘white’; Dangla porta ‘white’; Migama purta 
‘white’; Jegu porordn ‘white’; Birgit foroord ‘white’. Jungraithmayr — 
Ibriszimow 1994.1:178 *pr, 11:344 — 345; Newman 1977:34, no. 145. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h ary- (~ *p h or>'-) (Bomhard 2014.2:122 — 123, no. 106): 
(vb.) *p h ary- ‘to ripen, to mature, to grow old, (hair) to turn gray’; 

(n.) *p h ary-a ‘ripeness, maturity’; (adj.) ‘ripe, mature, gray’ 

16. Proto-Afrasian *pasy- ‘(vb.) to split, to cleave, to break, to shatter; (n.) split, 
break; part, share, portion’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *pasy-ax- ‘to tear, to render asunder, to sever’ > 
Hebrew pdsah 1 1712)3 1 ‘to tear to pieces’; Syriac posah ‘to tear, to rend 
asunder, to cut off; Arabic fasaha ‘to dislocate, to disjoint, to sever, to 
sunder, to tear’. Klein 1987:534. 

Proto-Semitic *pasy-at’- ‘to tear off, to strip off > Hebrew pasat 
[ 312)3 1 ‘to strip off, to flay’; Syriac posat ‘to stretch out, to extend, to reach 
out’; Akkadian pasdtu ‘to expunge, to obliterate’. Klein 1987:534. 

B. Egyptian pzs (if dissimilated from *pss ) ‘to divide, to share; division’, 
pzsty ‘part, division’, pzs l ‘sharing out; share, portion’; Coptic pos [ttuhjj] 
‘to divide’, pase ( nxuje | ‘division, half. Faulkner 1962:94 — 95; Hannig 
1995:294; Gardiner 1957:566; Erman — Grapow 1921:55 and 1926 — 
1963.1:553—554; Vycichl 1983:166; Cerny 1976:130 and 131. 

C. Berber: Tuareg of si ‘to break up, to be broken up, to melt (grease, ice), to 
liquify’; Mzab of si ‘to melt’, ofsu ‘to disentangle, to undo’; Tamazight 
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dfsdy ‘to melt, to dissolve’, fsu ‘to undo, to stetch out, to disentangle; to be 
undone, afsay ‘melting, dissolution’; Kabyle afsi ‘to melt, to be broken up, 
to fray, to be undone’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h as?- (~ *p h 3sy-) (Bomhard 2014.2:124 — 125, no. 108): 
(vb.) *p h asy- ‘to split, to cleave, to break, to shatter’; 

(n.) *p h as>'-a ‘split, break; part, share, portion’ 

17. Proto-Afrasian *pat- ‘(vb.) to flutter, to quiver, to tremble, to palpitate, to move 
rapidly, to fall down; (n.) haste, hurry’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *pat- ( *ha-pat -, *pcit-at-, *pat-pcit-) ‘to fall down, 

to collapse, to weaken, to crumble’ > Arabic ha-fata ‘to fall down, to 
collapse; to suffer a breakdown’, fatta ‘to weaken, to undermine, to sap, to 
crumble’, fatfata ‘to fritter, to crumble (something, especially bread)’; 
Mandaic ptt ‘to crumble’; Hebrew paOcid [DOS] ‘to break up, to crumble’; 
Aramaic psdad ‘to crumble’; Harsusi fet ‘to crumble’; Mehri fat ‘to 
crumble’; Geez / Ethiopic fatta [<4.-F], fatata fattata [<{.-P-h] ‘to 

break off a piece, to fracture, to crush, to break the Host during 
communion, to break and distribute (bread and anything else), to give out, 
to make a gift, to appoint a portion, to give a share’, fatfata ‘to 

crumble bread’; Tigre fatata ‘to crumble bread, to break into small pieces’, 
fatfata ‘to crumble’; Tigrinya fattata ‘to crumble’, fatfata ‘to crumble’; 
Amharic fattata, fataffata ‘to crumble’; Gurage fdtdfdtd ‘to crumble’. Klein 
1987:538; Leslau 1987:169—170 and 171; Murtonen 1989:351. 

B. Egyptian ptpt in ptpt (r) hry ‘to fall to the ground’ ( hry = ‘that which is 
under’), pth ‘to cast to the ground’, ptht in ptht nt Ipdw ‘flight of birds’ 
(tpdw = ‘birds’); Coptic potpt [ttotttt] ‘to fall away, to make fall, to 
drop’. Hannig 1995:298 and 299; Faulkner 1962:96; Gardiner 1957:566; 
Vycichl 1983:165; Cerny 1976:130; Erman — Grapow 1921:56, 57, and 
1926—1963.1:563, 1:565—566. 

Note: Two distinct Proto-Afrasian roots seem to have fallen together in Semitic 
— *pat- ‘to flutter, to quiver, to tremble, to palpitate, to move rapidly, to 
fall down’ > ‘to crumble’ and *pVt- ‘to break, to split, to cut’ > ‘to 
crush, to crumble’ (cf. Orel — Stolbova 1995:433, no. 2030, *pVtok- ‘to 
split, to cut’, 1995:178, no. 784, *fatVq- ‘to pierce, to split’, and 
1995:180, no. 795, *fet- ‘to break, to cut’). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p ,l at h - (~ *p h 3t h -) (Bomhard 2014.2:126 — 129, no. 110): 
(vb.) *p h at h - ‘to flutter, to quiver, to tremble, to palpitate, to move rapidly’; 

(n.) *p h at h -a ‘haste, hurry’ 

18. Proto-Afrasian *pat’- ‘(vb.) to hasten, to move quickly; (n.) foot’: 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *pat’-an- ‘to be quick, rapid, fast’ > Geez / 

Ethiopic fatana ‘to be fast, to be swift, to hurry, to be in a hurry, to 

be prompt, to speed up’; Tigrinya fdtdnd ‘to be rapid’; Harari fatana ‘to be 
fast, quick, rapid’; Gurage fdtdnd ‘to be fast, quick’; Amharic fdttdnd ‘to 
be fast, quick’. Leslau 1963:66, 1979:250—251, and 1987:171. 

B. Egyptian pd ‘foot, knee’, pd ‘to run away, to flee, to hasten’; Coptic pat 
[ttat] ‘leg, shin, knee, foot’, pot [nurr] ‘to run, to flee’. Faulkner 1962:96; 
Erman — Grapow 1921:57 and 1926 — 1963.1:566; Gardiner 1957:566; 
Vycichl 1983:165; Cerny 1976:129. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h at’- (~ *p h at’-) (Bomhard 2014.2:129 — 130, no. Ill): 
(vb.) *p h at’- ‘to hasten, to move quickly’; 

(n.) *p h at’-a ‘foot’ 

19. Proto-Afrasian *pir- ‘(vb.) to bring forth, to bear fruit; (n.) birth, issue, 
offspring, descendant, fruit’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:424, no. 1983, *pir- ‘fruit, 
corn’, 425, no. 1984, *pirah- ‘sprout, flower’ [derived from *pir- ‘fruit, corn’]; 
Ehret 1995:106, no. 85, *fir- ‘to flower, to bear fruit’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *par-ay- ‘to bring forth, to bear fruit’ > Hebrew 
pdrah [iT73], para ? [N"73 1 ‘to bring forth, to bear fruit’, pari |'73| ‘fruit’; 
Aramaic pard ‘to bear fruit, to be fruitful’; Phoenician pry ‘to bear fruit’; 
Ugaritic pr ‘fruit’; Sabaean fry ‘to cultivate’; Sheri / Jibbali ejre ? ‘to 
become ripe, to ripen’; Geez / Ethiopic farya [i.CV\faraya [6.6?] ‘to bear 
fruit, to produce fruit, to yield fruit, to be fruitful, to engender’, fare \ 4-4 1 
‘fruit’; Tigrinya fdrdyd ‘to bear fruit’; Tigre fara ‘to bear fruit’; Amharic 
(a)farra ‘to bear fruit’; Gurage (a)farra ‘to bear fruit’, fre ‘fruit’. Klein 
1987:522, 523, and 527—528; Leslau 1979:240 and 1987:167; Murtonen 
1989:347. 

Proto-Semitic *par-ax- ‘to sprout’ > Hebrew pdrah [17713] ‘to bud, to 
sprout’; Aramaic pdrah ‘to blossom, to sprout’; Akkadian pardhu ‘to 
sprout’, pirhu ‘sprout’ , pir'hi ‘issue, offspring, descendant’; Arabic farraha 
‘to have young ones (bird), to hatch; to germinate, to sprout’, farh ‘young 
bird; shoot, sprout (of a plant or a tree)’; Sheri / Jibbali ferag ‘(flower) to 
open up’, ferg ‘fully-grown, fast grown’; Harsusi fdtereg ‘to ripen, to 
bloom’; Mehri farog ‘(bird) to hatch (eggs)’, fatrag ‘to bloom’; Geez / 
Ethiopic farha ‘to sprout, to germinate’. Murtonen 1989:347; 

Leslau 1987:166; Klein 1987:527. 

B. Egyptian prt ‘fruit, seed, offspring, posterity’, prl ‘to be born, to arise 
from’, prh ‘flower, bloom, blossom’. Faulkner 1962:90 and 91; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:54; Harrnig 1995:286 and 287. 

C. Berber: Guanche a-faro ‘corn’. 

D. Cushitic: Galla / Oromo firi ‘fruit’; Xamir fir ‘fruit’; Bilin fir ‘fruit’; Saho 
fire ‘flowers, fruit’. Appleyard 2006:73; Reinisch 1887:125. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h ir- (~ *p h er-) (Bomhard 2014.2:134 — 136, no. 117): 
(vb.) *p h ir- ‘to bring forth, to bear fruit’; 

(n.) *p b ir-a ‘birth, issue, offspring, descendant, fruit’ 

20. Proto-Afrasian *pir- ‘(vb.) to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be 
greatly agitated; to flutter, to fly, to flee; (n.) flying, flight, fleeing’ (Ehret 
1995:96, no. 51, *pir- ‘to fly’; Orel — Stolbova 1995:424, no. 1981, *pir- ‘to 
fly, to soar’, and 422, no. 1971, *per- ‘bird’; Takacs 2011:116 — 117): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *par- ( *na-par -, *par-ar-, *par-ax-, *par-ad-, 
*par-ah~, *par-par-) ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be 
greatly agitated; to flutter, to fly, to flee’ > Akkadian naprusu ‘to fly, to 
take flight, to flee’; Arabic farm ‘to flee, to run away, to desert’, nafara ‘to 
flee, to run away’, farh ‘young bird’, (reduplicated) farfara ‘to move, 
(birds) to shake wings’, furfur ‘small bird’; Hebrew pdrah [PH?] ‘to fly’; 
Aramaic pdrah ‘to fly\parhd ‘young bird’; Syriac parad ‘to flee’; Ugaritic 
*prr ‘to flee’ (imptv. pr ‘flee!’), npr ‘fowl’; Sabaean frh ‘to flee’; Harsusi 
fer ‘to fly, to jump, to spring’, ferfdyr ‘feather \ferdd ‘to run off in panic, 
to stampede, to flee’; Sheri / Jibbali ferr ‘to fly, to flee, to jump up 
quickly’, ferod ‘to stampede, to panic’, ferfar ‘hasty’, anferfer ‘to have a fit, 
to have epilepsy, to panic’; Mehri far ‘to fly, to jump up’, farod ‘to 
stampede, to panic, to make off, to run a way ’,/ar/fr ‘hasty person’; Geez / 
Ethiopic farh [^.Cd i] ‘chick, young bird’, '’anfarfara ( h’ii.Ci.i | ‘to thrash 
about, to flail about, to move convulsively’; Tigre farfardt ‘a bird’; 
Tigrinya fdrdrd ‘to fly, to fly away’, ? anfarfara ‘to writhe, to flop about’; 
Amharic tdnfdrdffard ‘to flop around, to writhe, to thrash about’, farfart 
‘partridge’. Klein 1987:527; Leslau 1987:165 and 166; Militarev 2010:70 
Proto-Semitic *prh; Zammit 2002:318. 

B. Egyptian pry ‘to soar, to rise’. Hannig 1995:283 — 284; Faulkner 
1962:90 — 91 pri (2) ‘to go up, to ascend’; Gardiner 1957:565; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:54 and 1926—1963.1:520—521. 

C. Berber: Kabyle ffarfar ‘to flap the wings, to fly away; to fly; to go quickly’, 
ifarr ‘wing; leaves, foliage’; Tamazight afraw ‘to fly’, afar ‘wing’; Semlal 
firri ‘to fly’; Ahaggar fara-t ‘to fly’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *pur- or *pir- ‘to fly’ > Ma’a punt ‘to 
fly’, -purupuru ‘to hop’. Ehret 1980:321. Beja / Bedawye fir- ‘to fly’. 
Reinisch 1895:81. 

E. Chadic: West Chadic *pir- ‘to soar’ > Hausa fiira ‘to soar’; Angas fir ‘to 
stretch the wings’. Central Chadic *pVr- ‘bird’s flight’ > Mafa parr, per r 
‘bird’s flight’. Newman 1977:26 Proto-Chadic *para ‘to fly, to jump’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h ir- (~ *p h er-) (Bomhard 2014.2:136 — 137, no. 118): 
(vb.) *p h ir- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly agitated; 

to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 

(n.) *p h ir-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 
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Note also: 

(vb.) *p h ar- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly agitated; 

to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 

(n.) *p h ar-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 

21. Proto-Afrasian *pit- ‘(vb.) to open; (n.) opening, open space; (adj.) open, 
spacious; wide, broad’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:425 — 425, no. 1989, *pitah- ‘to 
open’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic pat-ah- ‘to open’ > Hebrew pddah [riHS] ‘to open, 
to untie, to loosen’; Aramaic pddah ‘to open’; Arabic fataha ‘to open’; 
Akkadian pitii, petu, patu ‘to open’; Phoenician pth ‘to open’; Ugaritic pth 
‘to open’; Sheri / Jibbali fetdh ‘to open’; Harsusi fetoh ‘to open’; Mehri 
fdth, fotdh ‘to open’; Geez / Ethiopic fatha [ A-7'rfi | ‘to open, to untie, to 
loosen, to unfasten, to release, to dissolve, to disengage, to make of no 
effect, to set free, to solve, to absolve, to forgive (sins), to judge’; Tigre 
fatha ‘to loosen, to open, to untie, to release’; Tigrinya fathe ‘to loosen, to 
open, to untie, to release’; Harari fataha ‘to untie, to set free’; Amharic 
fcitta ‘to release, to untie, to unfasten, to divorce’; Argobba fdtta ‘to undo, 
to release, to absolve of sin, to divorce’; Gurage fata ‘to untie, to loosen, to 
divorce’. Klein 1987:536; Leslau 1979:247 and 1987:170; Murtonen 
1989:351— 352; Zammit 2002:315. 

Proto-Semitic *pat-ay- ‘to be wide, spacious, open’ > Hebrew padah 
FIDS] ‘to be wide, spacious, open’; Aramaic pdda ‘to be spacious’; Gurage 
(Wolane) fatti ‘wide, broad’. Gurage (Wolane) fetata ‘to be wide, broad’, 
afetatd ‘to widen’. Klein 1987:536; Leslau 1979:248. 

B. Egyptian pth ‘to be open’. Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:565. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic *pVtVH- ‘to open’ > Mofu path- ‘to open’. East 
Chadic *pit- ‘to open’ > Bidiya pit- ‘to open’; Sokoro (reduplicated) fitifiti 
‘to open’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h it h - (~ *p h et h ~) (Bomhard 2014.2:140 — 142, no. 121): 
(vb.) *p h it h - ‘to spread, to open; to burst open; to be open’; 

(n.) *p h it h -a ‘opening, open space’; (adj.) ‘open, spacious; wide, broad’ 

22. Proto-Afrasian *pit’>’~ ‘(vb.) to give birth to; (n.) genitals (male or female)’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:70, no. 279, *bicur-/*picur- ‘pudenda’): 

A. Semitic: Arabic faza,fazan ‘womb’. 

B. (?) Egyptian pzdd ‘testicles (of the god Seth)’. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic *picur-in- ‘testicles’ > Fali Jilvu fcerin ‘testicles’; 
Fali Mubi fucuru ‘testicles’. 

Note: According to Orel — Stolbova, the original Central Chadic stem seems to 
have been *picur-. The Semitic material cited by Orel — Stolbova is too 
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divergent phonetically and semantically to be related to the Chadic 
forms. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h it’y- (~ *p h et’y -) (Bomhard 2014.2: 142 — 143, no. 122): 
(vb.) *p h it'y - ‘to give birth to’; 

(n.) *p , 'it’y-a ‘genitals (male or female); birth, origin’ 

23. Proto-Afrasian *pu?- ‘(vb.) to swell, to fatten; (n.) swelling, fullness, fat(ness)’ 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *pa?-am- ‘to be or become full, to be fat’ > Hebrew 
plmah [HQ'S] ‘superabundance, fat’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); 
Arabic fa 9 ama ‘to quench one’s thirst with water; to be full’, fa?ima ‘to be 
fat’; Akkadian piamu ‘robust’; Geez / Ethiopic ‘'’a/ 9 am a \M-h< rn \ ‘to put a 
morsel of food in another’s mouth, to give bread to a beggar’; Gafat 
(ta)fama ‘to take a mouthful’; Amharic famma (< *fin?) ‘to eat’. Klein 
1987:505; Leslau 1987:154. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *pu?~ ‘clump of hair’ > Iraqw 
pu 9 umpu 9 ay ‘clump of hair’; Ma’a kipupu ‘vulva’. Ehret 1980:146. 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *pu?us- ‘to swell, to rise’ > K’wadza pa 9 us- ‘to 
swell, to rise’; Ma’a -pu 9 u ‘to rise (of the sun)’. Ehret 1980:146. 
According to Ehret, “[*pu?us- ‘to swell, to rise’] appears to be a verb 
derivative of the noun stem in [*pu?~ ‘clump of hair’]; a pre-Southem 
Cushitic root with the meaning ‘clump, lump, mound, swelling’ would thus 
seem to underlie both [*pu?~ ‘clump of hair’] and \*pu?us- ‘to swell, to 
rise’].” 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h u?- (~ *p h o?~) (Bomhard 2014.2:143 — 144, no. 123): 
(vb.) *p h u?- ‘to swell, to fatten’; 

(n.) *p h u?-a ‘swelling, fullness, fat(ness)’ 

24. Proto-Afrasian *pul- verbal stem indicating any kind of downward motion: ‘to 
fall, to fall down, to collapse, to set (sun), etc.’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:416, no. 
1936, *pal- ‘to fall’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *na-pal- ‘to fall, to fall down’ > Hebrew natpal 
[Vs;] 1 to fall, to lie’, mappalah ‘decaying ruins, heap of rubble’, mappeleO 
‘fall, collapse’; Aramaic na<pal ‘to fall, to fall down’; Akkadian napalu ‘to 
fall’ (West Semitic loan), napalsuhu ‘to fall to the ground, to fall upon 
something, to throw oneself to the ground, to let oneself fall to the ground’; 
Ugaritic npl ‘to fall’; Arabic nafl ‘supererogation, what is optional, prayer 
of free will’, naffala ‘to do more than is required by duty or obligation, to 
supererogate (specifically, prayers, charity, or the like)’, nafal ‘booty, loot, 
spoil’; Sabaean nfl ‘to fall upon an enemy, to make an attack’; Mehri 
hdnjul ‘to throw stones down; (goats, etc.) to have stones fall onto them’; 
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Sheri / Jibbali enfel ‘to throw stones down’. Klein 1987:422; Murtonen 
1989:286. 

Hebrew palal [V?9] ‘to pray’ (originally ‘to prostrate oneself in 
prayer’). Klein 1987:511; Murtonen 1989:339. 

Proto-Semitic *?a-pal - ‘to set (sun), to grow dark’ > Arabic ? afala ‘to 
go down, to set (stars)’, 9 uful ‘setting (of stars)’; Hebrew * ? d<pal [*7DX] ‘to 
grow dark’, 9 o<pel ‘darkness’, 9 dcpel ‘dark, obscure, gloomy’, 

9 a<pelah [nVDK] ‘darkness’; Aramaic 9 3<pal ‘to grow dark, to darken’; 
Akkadian aplu ‘late’. Klein 1987:47; Murtonen 1989:98; Zammit 2002:75. 
B. West Chadic *pal- ‘to fall’ > Sura pal ‘to fall’; Chip pal ‘to fall’; Dera 
yupele ‘to fall’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h ul- (~ *p l 'ol-) stem indicating downward motion 
(Bombard 2014.2: 144— 146, no. 124): 

(vb.) *p h ul- ‘to fall, to fall down, to collapse, to ruin, etc.’; 

(n.) *p h ul-a ‘fall, collapse, ruin’; (adj.) ‘fallen, ruined, weakened; low, base, 
vile, mean’ 


3.2. PROTO-AFRASIAN *b 

25. Proto-Afrasian *ha1'- ‘(vb.) to pour; (n.) torrent, outpour’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:45, no. 180, *baf- ‘to pour’; Ehret 1995:91, no. 39, *baa f- ‘to flow 
heavily, to defecate’): 

A. Semitic: Arabic ba"a ‘to pour out in abundance’, ba (,( ‘ ‘abundant 
outpour’, bu 9 dk, ba 9 ak, bi 9 ak ‘raining cloud, waterspout, first shower, 
noise of torrent’, ba 9 ba f ‘gurgling of water’. D. Cohen 1970 — :74. 

B. Egyptian b 9 hy ‘to be inundated; to flood, to inundate; to pour’, b" ‘to 
drink (blood)’, b 9 b 9 ‘to drink’, b 9 b 9 t ‘stream’, b 9 h ‘basin (for irrigation)’, 
b ( 'h ‘inundated land’, b ( ‘hw ‘inundation, flood’. Hannig 1995:249; 
Erman— Grapow 1921:47 and 1926—1963.1:446, 1:447, 1 :448 — 449; 
Faulkner 1962:81; Gardiner 1957:564. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *baf- ‘to pour’ > Tsagu va-, vo- ‘to pour’; Mburku 
vay, vaw ‘to pour’. East Chadic *bwa(y)- ‘to pour’ > Somray bo ‘to pour’; 
Kabalay bdyi ‘to pour’; Mokilko (perf.) him ye ‘to pour’; Lele boy- ‘to 
pour’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root (~ (Bomhard 2014.2:7, no. 1): 

(vb.) *6af- ‘to pour’; 

(n.) *ba1‘-a ‘torrent, outpour’ 

26. Proto-Afrasian *6af- ‘(vb.) to tie, to bind; to attach, to fasten; (n.) tie, bond, 
bandage, fastening’ (Takacs 2011:54 — 55 *b- 9 -l): 
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A. Egyptian b^n ‘to set (a precious stone in gold)’, b^n ‘setting (a piece of 
jewelry)’. Hannig 1995:249; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:447. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic: Sura bdl ‘to join or bind together’; Mupun haul ‘to 
join’; Goemai bcil ‘to fasten’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *baf- (~ *bdC-) (Bomhard 2014.2:7 — 8, no. 2): 

(vb.) *baf- ‘to tie, to bind; to attach, to fasten’; 

(n.) *bai'-a ‘tie, bond, bandage, fastening’ 

27. Proto-Afrasian *baba (n.) ‘father’ (nursery word) (Orel — Stolbova 1995:42, no. 

165, *bab- ‘father’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bdbd ‘father’ > Syriac bdbd ‘father’; Arabic bdbd 
‘papa, father, daddy’; Soqotri baba ‘father’; Geez / Ethiopic bdbd [00] 
‘grandfather, ancestor’; Argobba baba ‘grandfather’; Harari bdb (in 
address: bdbd ) ‘grandfather’. D. Cohen 1970 — :40; Leslau 1963:39 and 
1987:85; Hudson 2013:127. 

B. Berber: Proto-Berber *baba ‘father’ > Nefusa baba ‘father’; Ghadames 
baba ‘father (term of respect preceding a masculine name)’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha baba ‘father’; Wargla baba ‘father’; Riff baba ‘father’; Tamazight 
baba ‘father’; Kabyle baba ‘father, grandfather’; Chaouia baba ‘father’; 
Zenaga baba ‘father’. Note: Some of the Berber forms may be borrowed 
from Semitic. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *6aa66-‘ father’ > Dasenech baaba ‘father’; 
Gawwada papp-o ‘father’. Sasse 1979:44. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift 
*baba ‘father’ > Iraqw baba ‘father’. 

D. Chadic: Proto-Chadic *baba ‘father’ > Hausa baaba ‘father’; Angas baba 
‘father’; Karekare babo ‘father’; Ngizim baaba ‘father’ (term by which a 
person refers to or addresses his own father or an older man with whom he 
feels a father-like attachment); Tera baba ‘father’; Gabin babu ‘father’; 
Gisiga baba ‘father’; Buduma baabei ‘father’; Mubi baaba ‘father’. 

E. Omotic: Proto-Omotic *baba ‘father’ > Bench / Gimira baba ‘ancestors’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *baba ‘father’ (nursery word) (Bomhard 2014.2:8 — 9, no. 

3) 

28. Proto-Afrasian *ba(a)b- (n.) ‘child’ (nursery word) (Orel — Stolbova 1995:42, 

no. 166, *bab- ‘child’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bdb- ‘child, babe’ > Akkadian babu ‘child, baby’; 
Arabic bdbus ‘child, young of an animal, foal’. D. Cohen 1970 — :40. 

B. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic: Galla / Oromo baabuu ‘child’. 

C. Chadic: East Chadic: Mubi bobu ‘child’. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *baaba ‘child, babe’ (nursery word) (Bomhard 2014.2:9, 
no. 4) 

29. Proto-Afrasian *bad- ‘(vb.) to split, to cleave, to separate; (n.) split, crack, 
breach, opening’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:43, no. 171, *bad- ‘to separate’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bad-ak’- ‘to split, to cleave’ > Hebrew bedek 
[p73] ‘breach, fissure’; Aramaic bsdak ‘to penetrate, to break through’, 
bidkd ‘breach (of a dike, etc.)’; Akkadian baddku ‘to cleave, to split’; 
Ugaritic bdk-t ‘openings, sluices’ (?); Geez / Ethiopic bedek [ (I..*’.//* |. bedak 
[n,£*] ‘ cracks in a wall, wall about to collapse’ (Hebrew loan [cf. Leslau 
1987:87]). Klein 1987:64; Murtonen 1989:106; D. Cohen 1970— :46. 

Proto-Semitic *bad-ad- ‘to split, to divide, to separate’ > Hebrew 
bddad [773] ‘to be separated, isolated, alone’, bad [73] ‘part, piece, 
portion’; Phoenician bdd ‘to be separate’; Arabic badda ‘to divide, to 
separate, to spread’; Sabaean bdd ‘to distribute, to share out’; Harsusi 
abdod ‘to separate, to sever’; Mehri abded ‘to separate’; Sheri / Jibbali 
bedd ‘to separate’; Geez / Ethiopic badada [ 0.P..P. |, badda [ 0 £ | ‘to detach, 
to separate, to make single’. D. Cohen 1970 — :44 — 45; Klein 1987:63; 
Murtonen 1989:105; Leslau 1987:86; Tomback 1978:44. 

B. Cushitic: Bilin bid- ‘to open’; Beja / Bedawye bado ‘furrow’; Sidamo bad- 
‘to differentiate, to separate’, bad-am- ‘to be different’. Hudson 1989:351; 
Leslau 1987:86. 

C. Omotic: Proto-Omotic *bad- ‘to split, to cut (wood)’ > Kefa bad ‘to split, 
to cut (wood)’; Mocha badda- ‘to split, to cut (wood)’ (Leslau 1987:86 
gives the Mocha form as bddda(ye) ‘to split wood’). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bdd-) (Bomhard 2014.2:9 — 11, no. 5): 

(vb.) *bad- ‘to split, to cleave, to separate, to divide’; 

(n.) *bad-a ‘split, crack, breach, opening’ 

30. Proto-Afrasian *bad- ‘(vb.) to decay, to weaken; to perish; (n.) lying down, fall, 
sleep, ruin’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ba/ya/d- ‘to perish, to die, pass away’ > Arabic 
bada ( byd) ‘to perish, to die, to pass away, to become extinct’; Tamridic 
byd ‘to pass away’, bd ‘(vb.) to perish; (n.) loss, ruin’. Syriac bad ( bwd) ‘to 
perish’. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *bad-bad- ‘to perish, to die; to decay, to 
weaken’ > Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) badbada [n^flS] ‘to perish, to 
disappear, to decay, to weaken, to get sick, to die, to get rusty’. D. Cohen 
1970— :44, 50, and 61; Leslau 1987:86. 

B. Egyptian bds ‘to become faint, weak, exhausted’, bdst ‘weakness’. Hannig 
1995:266; Ernian — Grapow 1921:51 and 1926 — 1963.1:487; Faulkner 
1962:86; Gardiner 1957:564. 
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C. Berber: Tuareg abdah ‘to be out of wind, to be no longer able’, zabbadah 
‘to run out of breath’; Ghadames abdaz ‘to be faint, weak, tired’, cibaddaz 
‘weakeness, faintness, tiredness’, amabduz ‘faint, weak, tired’. 

D. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo badar- ‘to tire, to become tired’. 
Hudson 1989:351. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-) (Bomhard 2014.2:13 — 14, no. 9): 

(vb.) *bad- ‘to fall down, to lie down; to decay, to weaken; to perish’; 

(n.) *bad-a Tying down, fall, sleep, ruin’ 

31. Proto-Afrasian *bad- ‘(vb.) to bring into being, to bring forth; to initate, to 
instigate, to activate, to originate; (n.) creation, initiation, origination’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:43 — 44, no. 172, *bada?- ‘to begin’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bad-a < i- ‘to bring into being, to bring forth; to 
initate, to produce, to create’ > Arabic bada?a ‘to introduce, to originate, to 
start, to do (something) for the first time; to create; to achieve unique, 
excellent results; to invent, to contrive, to devise, to think up’, bad ? 
‘innovation, novelty; creation’, bid?a ‘innovation, novelty; heretical 
doctrine, heresy; (pi.) creations (of fashion, art)’, mubdi ? ‘producing, 
creating’; Tigre bad? ‘sudden action’. D. Cohen 1970 — :46; Zammit 
2002:90. 

Proto-Semitic *bad-a?- ‘to begin, to start’ > Hebrew bada? [K “2| ‘to 
devise, to invent, to fabricate, to concoct’; Aramaic bada ‘to invent, to 
fabricate’; Arabic bada? a ‘to begin, to start; to arise, to spring up, to crop 
up’, bad?, bad?a ‘beginning, start’, mabda? ‘beginning, start, starting 
point; basis, foundation; princple’, mabda?! ‘original, initial; fundamental, 
basic’; Sabaean bd? ‘beginning, first occasion’; Harsusi bedo ‘to begin’, 
abed ‘to start, to start up’; Mehri abtodi ‘to begin’; Sheri / Jibbali bede? ‘to 
begin’; Soqotri beda? ‘to begin’. D. Cohen 1970 — :44; Klein 1987:63; 
Zammit 2002:90. 

B. Berber: Kabyle abdn ‘to begin’ (this may be an Arabic loan). 

C. Chadic: Ngizim bddiitu ‘to begin, to begin doing’; Mubi badaa ‘to begin’ 
(these may be Arabic loans). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-) (Bomhard 2014.2:14 — 15, no. 10): 

(vb.) *bad- ‘to bring into being, to bring forth; to bring into action, to initiate, 
to instigate, to activate, to originate’; 

(n.) *bad-a ‘creation, initiation, origination’ 

32. Proto-Afrasian *bag- (n.) ‘goat, sheep’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:44, no. 173, 
*bag- ‘goat, sheep’): 

A. Berber: Proto-Berber *bag-, *bagag- ‘calf, lamb, ram’ > Ahaggar a-bayay 
‘lamb’; Nefusa byu ‘calf ; Ayr a-bagag ‘ram’; Tawlemmet a-bagag ‘ram’. 
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B. Cushitic: Central Cushitic: Bilin bagga ‘sheep’; Xamir bega ‘sheep’; 
Xamta biga ‘sheep’; Kemant bdga ‘sheep’; Quara bagel ‘sheep’. Appleyard 
2006:121 Proto-Northern Agaw *bdg-a\ Reinisch 1887:71. Cushitic loans 
in: Geez / Ethiopic bagga? [Old] ‘sheep, ram’; Tigre baggu ? ‘sheep’; 
Tigrinya bdg?i ‘sheep’; Amharic bag ‘sheep’; Gafat bag ‘sheep’; Argobba 
bdgi ‘sheep’. Leslau 1987:88. 

C. Omotic: Kefa bagee ‘sheep’; Bworo baggoo ‘sheep’. 

D. Chadic: Central Chadic *bag- ‘sheep’ > Gude baga ‘sheep’; Fali Jilvu 
baga ‘sheep’; Fali Bwagira baga-n ‘sheep’; Bachama m-baga-te ‘sheep’; 
Fali Mubi baga ‘sheep’. East Chadic *bag- (pi.) ‘goats’ > Sibine huge 
‘goats’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bag-a ‘goat, sheep’ (Bomhard 2014.2:15, no. 11) 

33. Proto-Afrasian *bah- ‘(vb.) to shine; (n.) brilliance, brightness, splendor, 
beauty; light; (adj.) shining, bright, radiant’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:88, no. 364, 
*bVhVw- ‘to shine’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bah-ar- ‘to shine’ > Flebrew bdhlr [TPQ] ‘bright, 
brilliant (of light)’; Arabic bahara ‘to glitter, to shine’; Aramaic bahar ‘to 
shine’. 

Proto-Semitic *bah-aw- ‘to be beautiful, shining, brilliant’ > Arabic 
baha ‘to be beautiful, to shine with beauty’, bahiy ‘beautiful, splendid, 
brilliant, radiant, shining’. 

Proto-Semitic *bah-ag- ‘to be shining, beautiful, bright, brilliant; to 
rejoice’ > Arabic bahiga ‘to be glad, happy’, bahuga ‘to be beautiful’, 
bahga ‘splendor, magnificence, beauty’; Tigre bdhagd ‘to rejoice’. Zammit 
2002 : 102 . 

Proto-Semitic *bah-ak’- ‘to shine, to be white’ > Flebrew bdhak [p[Q] 
‘a harmless eruption on the skin, vitiligo’; Aramaic bahak ‘to shine’; 
Arabic bahak ‘herpetic eruption, a mild form of leprosy’; Harsusi behok 
‘having uncolored (white) blotches on the skin’; Sheri / Jibbali bhak ‘white 
patches on the skin’. D. Cohen 1970 — :47 and 49; Klein 1987:65; 
Murtonen 1989:107. 

B. Chadic: Central Chadic: Dghwede biya Tight’; Lame Pewe buwo 
‘lightning’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bah- (~ *bah-) (Bomhard 2014.2:16 — 17, no. 13): 

(vb.) *bah- ‘to shine’; 

(n.) *bah-a ‘brilliance, brightness, splendor, beauty; light’; (adj.) ‘shining, 
bright, radiant’ 

34. Proto-Afrasian *baah- (n.) ‘voice’ (Ehret 1995:81, no. 7, *baah- ‘voice’): 
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A. Egyptian bhn ‘to bark, to bay, to bellow’. Hannig 1995:258; Erman — 
Grapow 1926—1963.1:469. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Southem Cushitic *baah- ‘to shout, to cry, to yell’ > 
Alagwa bahus- ‘to shout’; Ma’a -boha ‘to bark’. Ehret 1980:136. 

C. Chadic: Proto-Chadic *ba ‘mouth’ > Hausa baa-kii ‘mouth’; Bole bo 
‘mouth’; Zaar vi ‘mouth’; Daba ma ‘mouth’; Lamang ewe ‘mouth’; Musgu 
ma ‘mouth’; Dangla bii ‘mouth’; Sokoro bo- ‘mouth’. Newman 1977:29, 
no. 88. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bah- (~ *bah-) (Bomhard 2014.2:14 — 15, no. 14): 

(vb.) *bah- ‘to make noise’; 

(n.) *bah-a ‘noise, sound; voice’ 

35. Proto-Afrasian *bah- ‘(vb.) to cut, to cut off, to strike; (n.) cut, strike, blow’ 
(Ehret 1995:81, no. 6, *bah- ‘to strike with a blade or point’; Orel — Stolbova 
1995:47, no. 188, *bahar-l*bahir- ‘to cut, to tear’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bah-ar- ‘to cut” > Arabic bahara ‘to cut (camel’s 
ear)’. D. Cohen 1970— :56— 57. 

Proto-Semitic **bah-a j- ‘to cut, to cut off, to strike’ > Arabic bahaza 
‘to strike’; Syriac (Southern dialect) bahaz ‘to separate, to draw apart, to 
part’. D. Cohen 1970— :56. 

B. Egyptian bhn ‘to cut off, to wound; to drive off. Erman — Grapow 1921:49 
and 1926—1963.1:468; Faulkner 1962:83; Hannig 1995:258. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *bah- ‘to kill (animal)’ > Asa bahat 
‘trap’; Dahalo bah- ‘to kill’. Ehret 1980:136. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *baHar- ‘to cut’ > Tangale bsr ‘to cut’; Galambu bar 
‘to cut’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bah- (~ *bah-) (Bomhard 2014.2:18 — 19, no. 15): 

(vb.) *bah- ‘to cut, to cut off, to strike’; 

(n.) *bah-a ‘cut, strike, blow’ 

36. Proto-Afrasian *bak’- ‘(vb.) to cleave, to split, to break open; (n.) crack, split, 
break’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:50, no. 200, *bak- ‘to cut, to split’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bak’-ai‘- ‘to cleave’ > Hebrew baka f [Uj?3] ‘to 
cleave, to break open or through’; Aramaic baka f ‘to cleave’; Ugaritic bk ( ‘ 
‘to split’; Geez / Ethiopic bak w(, a [(I4”-0| ‘to scratch, to tear, to scrape, to 
rake’; Tigre bak ( 'a ‘to be sharp (knife)’, (?)bka ( ‘a ‘to sharpen’. D. Cohen 
1970— :78; Klein 1987:81; Leslau 1987:100; Murtonen 1989:118. 

Proto-Semitic *bak’-ar- ‘to split open’ > Arabic bakara ‘to split open, 
to rip open, to cut open’; Hebrew bakar pj?3] ‘to inquire, to seek’; 
Sabaean bkr ‘to bore, to excavate’. D. Cohen 1970 — :79; Murtonen 

1989:118; Klein 1987:81. 
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Proto-Semitic *bcik’-ak’- ‘to split, to break open’ > Hebrew bdkak 
[pj?3] ‘to lay waste’; Geez / Ethiopic bakka ‘to split, to break up 
(clods of earth)’; Amharic bakkakd ‘to open’; Gurage b w dkdka ‘crack in 
the ground after the rainy season’. D. Cohen 1970 — :79; Klein 1987:81; 
Murtonen 1989:118. Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) bakbaka [ (1'Hl‘h | ‘to 
cultivate the soil’; Amharic bdkdbbdka ‘to break the soil’. D. Cohen 
1970— :79; Leslau 1987:100 and 101. 

Proto-Semitic *bak’-aw- ‘to separate, to split, to open, to break, to cut’ 
> Geez / Ethiopic bakawa [fl+ffl] ‘to separate, to split, to open, to break, to 
cut, to be wide open’. D. Cohen 1970 — :79; Leslau 1987:101. 

B. Egyptian bqy ‘to open’, (?) bq ‘to be hostile, rebellious’, (?) bqbq 
‘rebelliousness’. Hannig 1995:262 — 263 and 263; Faulkner 1962:85; 
Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:479. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *bak’- ‘to crush’ > Afar bak- ‘to crush’; 
Somali baq- ‘to curdle’; Galla / Oromo bak’- ‘to melt’, bak’ak’- ‘to crack’; 
Burji bak’- ‘to split’. Sasse 1979:48 and 1982:32. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bak’- (~ *bak’-) (Bomhard 2014.2:19 — 21, no. 17): 

(vb.) *bak’- ‘to cleave, to split, to break open’; 

(n.) *bak’-a ‘crack, split, break’ 

37. Proto-Afrasian *bal- ‘(vb.) to be blind; (adj.) blind’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:51 — 52, no. 204, *bal- ‘eye, eyelid; blind’): 

A. Egyptian: Coptic bile [Bxxe] ‘blind’. Vycichl 1983:27; Cerny 1976:23. 

B. Proto-East Cushitic *bal l i-/*balla l i- ‘blind, one-eyed’ > Buiji baP-aa 
‘blind’; Sidamo baP-icca ~ ball-icca ‘blind’; Gedeo / Darasa ball-e ?- ‘to 
be blind’; Harso palla^-akko ‘blind’; Galla / Oromo balla-a ‘blind’. Sasse 
1982:33; Hudson 1989:28. Proto-Southern Cushitic *bala f- ‘blind’ > 
K’wadza balangayo ‘blind person’. Ehret 1980:320. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bsl~) (Bomhard 2014.2:21 — 22, no. 18): 

(vb.) *bal- ‘to be or become dark, obscure, blind’; 

(n.) *bal-a ‘darkness, obscurity, blindness’; (adj.) ‘dark, obscure, blind’ 

38. Proto-Afrasian *bal- ‘(vb.) to flow, to overflow, to pour over; (n.) outpour, 
downpour, surge, flow’ (Ehret 1995:84, no. 13, *bal- ‘to wet’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bal-al- ‘to overflow, to pour over’ > Hebrew balal 
[^?] ‘to anoint, to moisten (with oil), to pour (oil on someone)’; 
Phoenician bll ‘a type of offering’; Arabic balla ‘to moisten, to wet, to 
make wet’, billa, balal ‘moisture, humidity’, ball ‘moistening, wetting; 
moisture’; Old Akkadian balalum ‘to pour out’; Sabaean bll ‘wet, moist’; 
Sheri / Jibbali eblel ‘to give (animals) their fill’; Geez / Ethiopic balla [tlrt] 
‘to moisten, to wet, to immerse in liquid’; Tigre balal ‘to be full, to 
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overflow, to flow, to rain’. Murtonen 1989:112; D. Cohen 1970 — :67 — 
68; Klein 1987:75; Leslau 1987:96. 

Proto-Semitic *ba/wa/l- ‘to make water, to urinate’ > Arabic bdla ‘to 
make water, to urinate’, bawl ‘urine’. D. Cohen 1970 — :51. 

Proto-Semitic *wa-bal- ‘to flow, to rain’ > Arabic wabala ‘to shed 
heavy rain’, wabl ‘downpour’, wdbil ‘heavy downpour; hail, shower’; 
Hebrew ydfldl ‘watercourse, stream’, ^uflal | ‘stream, river’, 
yuflal 173V] ‘stream’; Amharic wdbdlo ‘heavy rain’; Gurage (Eza) wdbar 
‘strong rain with wind’. Murtonen 1989:210; D. Cohen 1970 — :485 — 
486; Klein 1987:253; Leslau 1979:641. 

B. Berber: Tuareg balulu ‘to be very runny’, ssdbdlulu ‘to make very runny’. 

C. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *bal- ‘to be wet’, *bale ‘well’ > Gedeo / 
Darasa bale(essa) ‘well’, ba’lessa ‘fall, season of small rains’; Sidamo 
bale ‘well’, (pi.) balla ‘springs, wells’. Hudson 1989:60 and 165 — 166. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bal-) (Bomhard 2014.2:22 — 23, no. 19): 

(vb.) *bal- ‘to well up, to surge, to overflow, to pour over’; 

(n.) *bal-a ‘outpour, downpour, surge, flow’ 

39. Proto-Afrasian *bal- ‘(vb.) to bite, to eat; (n.) bite’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:52, 
no. 208, *bal-a‘i- ‘to eat, to swallow’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bal-a‘i- ‘to eat, to swallow, to gulp down’ > 
Arabic bala^a ‘to swallow, to gulp down’, baFa ‘large bite, big gulp’, 
baFama ‘to swallow greedily’; Hebrew bdla r [l?*??] ‘to swallow, to gulp 
down’; Aramaic bdhF ‘to swallow’; Mehri bdla ‘to swallow’; Harsusi bola 
‘to swallow’; Sheri / Jibbali bela f ‘to swallow’; Geez / Ethiopic baFa 
[tlAO] ‘to eat, to consume, to devour’; Tigre baFa ‘to eat’; Tigrinya baFe 
‘to eat’; Amharic balla ‘to eat’; Gafat balla ‘to eat’; Harari bcila'bi ‘to eat’; 
Gurage (Selti) bdla, (Soddo) balla ‘to eat’, (Selti) blli ‘food’. D. Cohen 
1970— :68— 69; Leslau 1979:138 and 1987:94—95; Zammit 2002:100— 
101; Murtonen 1989:113. 

B. Cushitic: Bilin bdF- ‘to eat’, bela f ‘food, nourishment’; Saho bala ? ‘to 
eat’. Reinisch 1887:78. Note: According to Leslau (1987:95), these forms 
are loans from Ethiopian Semitic. Beja / Bedawye bdla ‘throat’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bsl-) (Bomhard 2014.2:23 — 25, no. 20): 

(vb.) *bal- ‘to bite, to eat’; 

(n.) *bal-a ‘bite, morsel’ 

40. Proto-Afrasian *bal- ‘(vb.) to shine, to be bright; (n.) glitter, gleam, brightness’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:52, no. 207, *balag-/*balug- ‘to shine’ [deverbative in 
Somali bilig ‘sparkling’]): 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bal-ag- ‘to gleam, to shine’ > Hebrew bdlay pVs] 
‘to gleam, to smile’; Arabic balaga ‘to shine, to dawn’, baliga ‘to be 
happy, glad’, ? ablag ‘bright, clear, gay, serene, fair, beautiful, nice’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :65; Murtonen 1989:113. 

Proto-Semitic *bal-ac’- ‘to sparkle, to glitter’ > Syriac bdlsusitb 
‘spark’; Geez / Ethiopic balasa [RAA] ‘to sparkle, to glitter’; Tigrinya 
bdlldcc bald, bdhcdlhcc bald ‘to sparkle, to glitter’; Tigre bdldcc bela, 
baldcldca ‘to sparkle, to glitter’; Amharic bdlhcc ala, tdblacdlldcd ‘to 
shine, to twinkle, to glitter, to sparkle, to dazzle, to flash’; Argobba bdlhcc 
ala ‘to sparkle, to glitter’; Harari bilic bilic baya ‘to scintillate’; Gurage 
(Wolane) bdlhc ala ‘to flash (lightning), to scintillate, to lighten’, 
(Wolane) bdlaclacta ‘lightning’. D. Cohen 1970 — :69; Leslau 1963:41, 
1979:140, and 1987:97. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *bal-bal- ‘to blaze’ > Geez / Ethiopic 
balbala [RARA], ?, anbalbala [h?RARA] ‘to blaze, to emit flames, to kindle 
into a blaze, to let glitter, to flash’, nabalbdl ‘flame’; Tigrinya balbala, 
balbal, bald, tanbalbala ‘to flame, to blaze, to flicker’, ndbdlbal ‘flame’; 
Amharic tanbdldbbdld, tdnbolabbold ‘to blaze, to emit flames’, ndbdlbal 
‘flame’; Gurage (Wolane) bolbol bald ‘to flicker, to blaze’. Leslau 
1979:139 and 1987:95. 

Proto-Semitic *bal-bic’- ‘to gleam, to glitter’ > Neo-Syriac balbis ‘to 
gleam, to glitter’. D. Cohen 1970 — :65. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa balak’a ‘lightning’; 
Sidamo belek’o ‘lightning’; Kambata belell-ees- ‘to reflect (of lightning), 
to shine’; Hadiyya belel- ‘to reflect, to shine’. Hudson 1989:92 and 122. 
Proto-Sam *bil-ig- ‘to flash (lightning)’ > Somali bilig ‘sparkling’; Boni 
bilikso ‘lightning’. Heine 1978:54. Perhaps also: Beja / Bedawye balol- ‘to 
burn, to flame’, balol ‘flame’. Reinisch 1895:48. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bdl-) (Bomhard 2014.2:25 — 27, no. 21): 

(vb.) *bal- ‘to shine, to be bright’; 

(n.) *bal-a ‘glitter, gleam, brightness’ 

41. Proto-Afrasian *ban- ‘(vb.) to separate, to open, to spread; (n.) separation, 
opening, stretch, spread, scattering’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:53, no. 210, *ban- 
‘field’, no. 212, *ban- ‘to open’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ban-an- ‘to spread, to scatter’ > Geez / Ethiopic 
banana [n»] ‘ to rise (dust), to ascend (smoke from a fire)’; Harari banana 
‘to be sprinkled’, bihbih dsa ‘to scatter’; Amharic bdnnand ‘to fly here and 
there (dust, smoke)’; Tigrinya banana ‘to evaporate’; Gurage (Soddo) 
abanndnd ‘to spread, to scatter’. D. Cohen 1970 — :72; Leslau 1963:43, 
1979:144, and 1987:99. 

B. Egyptian bnbn ‘to extend, to stretch out’. Erman — Grapow 1926 — 
1963.1:459; Hannig 1995:253. 
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C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *ban- ‘to separate, to open’ > Somali ban, 
ban-n-aan ‘plain, plateau’, (causative) ban-n-ay- ‘to make room’; Bayso 
ban- ‘to open’; Galla / Oromo ban- ‘to open’; Konso pan- ‘to open’; 
Gidole pan- ‘to spread the legs’; Gedeo / Darasa ban- ‘to open’, ban-em- 
‘to be open’, ban-ema ‘(adj.) open’; perhaps Hadiyya ban- ‘to separate, to 
distinguish’; Burji ban- ‘to chase away’, ban-cf- ~ ban ‘to put to flight, 
to be defeated’, ban-^-a ‘defeat’, bancC-am- ‘to lose, to be defeated’. Sasse 
1982:33; Hudson 1989:49 — 50 and 108. Perhaps also: Proto-Agaw *ban- 
‘to divide’ > Bilin ban- ‘to divide’, bdna ‘half; part, division; gift; 
payment’; Xamir bin- ‘to divide’; Quara ban- ‘to divide’; Awngi / Awiya 
ben- ‘to divide’. Reinisch 1887:80; Appleyard 2006:54. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *ban- ‘to open, to uncover’ > Hausa bdnyee ‘to open, 
to uncover’. Central Chadic *ban-H-/*byan-H- ‘to open’ > Mofu bay, bey 
‘to open’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.11:264 — 265. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *ban- (~ *ban-) (Bomhard 2014.2:27 — 28, no. 23): 

(vb.) *ban- ‘to separate, to open, to spread’; 

(n.) *ban-a ‘separation, opening, stretch, spread, scattering’ 

42. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘(vb.) to swell, to puff up, to expand; (n.) swelling, bulge, 

increase’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *na-bar- ‘(vb.) to raise, to elevate; to swell, to 
become swollen; (n.) raised or elevated place’ > Arabic nabara ‘to raise, to 
elevate; to go up with the voice, to sing in a high-pitched voice; to stress, 
to emphasize, to accentuate; to shout, to yell, to scream, to cry out; to 
swell, to become swollen’, nabra ‘swelling, protuberance’, mimbar ‘pulpit, 
chair (of a teacher); platform’; Geez / Ethiopic manbar [< n, ’>flC] ‘seat, 
chair, base, socle, residence, dwelling, high place, pulpit, throne, see (of 
bishop), altar on which the ark rests, session, office, function, state, 
position’. Leslau 1987:383 — 384. 

Hebrew bard ? [X“Q] ‘to be fat’, barT? [X ,- Q] ‘fat’. Klein 1987:82; D. 
Cohen 1970— :80. 

Arabic barh ‘increase, abundance’. D. Cohen 1970 — :83. 

B. Egyptian brbr ‘to boil’; Coptic brbr [BpBp] ‘to boil over’. Hannig 
1995:256; Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.1:466; Vycichl 1983:30; Cerny 
1976:26. 

C. Berber: Ghat abar ‘to boil’, sibar ‘to make to boil’; Nefusa awar ‘to boil’; 
Ghadames abar ‘to boil’, ubbar ‘boiling water’; Mzab abar ‘to boil’, ssibar 
‘to make to boil’; Kabyle bbarbar ‘to be boiled, to be boiling (for example, 
boiling with anger)’, sbbarbar ‘to boil’. 

D. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya barkat- ‘to be abundant’; 
Kambata baraat- ‘to multiply’, barg-'h) add (to), to repeat’. Hudson 
1989:271 and 309. Proto-Sam *bar-ar- ‘to swell’ > Somali barar ‘to 
swell’; Boni barer/ bareera? ‘to swell’. Heine 1978:53. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:31 — 33, no. 26): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 

Derivatives: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to bristle (up), to stand on end’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘bristle, point, spike’ 

(vb.) bar- ‘to blow’; 

(n.) * bar-a ‘wind’ 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to be thick, bushy, shaggy; to be coarse, rough, harsh’ 

(n.) *bar-a ‘roughness, coarseness, harshness; thickness, shagginess’; (adj.) 
‘rough, harsh, coarse; thick, shaggy, bushy’ 

43. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘(vb.) to blow; (n.) wind’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:55, no. 
220, *bar- ‘wind’): 

A. Cushitic: Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *bara < i- or *bara?- ‘to blow’ > 
Iraqw bar^as- ‘to blow away’; K’wadza balatuko ‘bellows’. Ehret 
1980:338. 

B. Chadic: Central Chadic *baraw- ‘wind’ > Mbara baraw-ay ‘wind’. East 
Chadic *(ka-)bar- ‘wind’ > Kera ka-bar ‘wind’ (*ka- prefix). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:35 — 36, no. 28): 

(vb.) bar- ‘to blow’; 

(n.) * bar-a ‘wind’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 

44. Proto-Afrasian *bar- (n.) ‘child’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:53, no. 213, *bar- 
‘ child’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bar-aw- ‘child, son’ > Aramaic bar ‘son’; Sabaean 
brw ‘child, son’; Harsusi herd ‘to bear children’, her ‘son’; Soqotri biroh 
‘to bear children’, ber ‘son’; Sheri / Jibbali biri ‘to give birth’, bsr ‘son’. 

B. Berber: Proto-Berber *barar- ‘son’ > Ayr a-barar ‘son’; Ahaggar a-burir 
‘son’; Tawlemmet barar- ‘son’. 

C. Chadic: Proto-Chadic *bdrcC- ‘to give birth’ > Warji vurcf- ‘to give birth’; 
Tsagu vdrdb ‘to give birth’; Jimbin vurcC- ‘to give birth’; Zime-Batna 
fra^a/vdra^a ‘to give birth’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.1:77 and 
IE 160 — 161. West Chadic *bar-/*byar- ‘young girl, child’ > Hausa beera 
‘young girl’; Angas par ‘child’; Galambu baryawa ‘young girl’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bdr-) (Bomhard 2014.2:36 — 38, no. 30): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to bear children, to give birth’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘child’ 
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45. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘to take or seize hold of, to grasp; (n.) *bar- ‘hold, grasp, 
seizure’ (Ehret 1995:86, no. 21, *ber- ‘to hold’; Orel — Stolbova 1995:54, no. 
215, *bar- ‘to take’): 

A. Berber: Kabyle bbar ‘to take, to take a small quantity of ; Tuareg abdr ‘to 
take’. 

B. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Saho bar- ‘to grasp, to hold’. Beja / Bedawye bari- 
‘to get, to collect, to have’. Reinisch 1895:49. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*ber- ‘to touch’ > K’wadza belet- ‘to grasp’; Ma’a her- ‘to touch’. Ehret 
1980:137. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic *mV-bwar- ‘to seize, to grasp’ > Sukur mbwof ‘to 
seize, to grasp’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar~) (Bomhard 2014.2:38 — 39, no. 31): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to take or seize hold of, to grasp’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘hold, grasp, seizure’ 

46. Proto-Afrasian *bar-/*bur- (n.) ‘grain, cereal’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:56, no. 

224, *bar-/*bur- ‘grain, cereal’ and 84, no. 344, *b[u]ray- ‘grain, corn’ 
[derived from no. 224, *bar-/*bur- ‘grain, cereal’]): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *barr-/*burr- ‘grain, cereal’ > Hebrew bar H3] 
‘grain’; Arabic burr ‘wheat’; Akkadian burnt ‘a cereal’; Sabaean brr 
‘wheat’; Harsusi berr ‘corn, maize, wheat’; Mehri her ‘corn, maize, 
wheat’; Sheri / Jibbali bohr ‘maize’; Soqotri bar ‘wheat’. D. Cohen 
1970— :87; Klein 1987:82. 

B. Berber: Ayr a-bora ‘sorghum’; Ghadames a-fSar-dn ‘flour’; Ahaggar 
a-bora ‘sorghum’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *bar-/*bal- ‘grain (generic)’ > Iraqw 
balatj ‘grain’; Burunge barn ‘grain’; Alagwa balu ‘grain’; K’wadza 
balayiko ‘grain’. Ehret 1980:338. East Cushitic: Somali bur ‘wheat’. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *bar-/*bur- ‘a kind of flour, gruel’ > Hausa buri, biri 
‘a kind of flour’; Ngizim barbari ‘gruel flavored with the desert date 
dkcfa’ . 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bar-a ‘seed, grain’ (Bomhard 2014.2:39 — 40, no. 32) 

47. Proto-Afrasian *bar-/*bir- ‘(vb.) to shine, to be bright, to sparkle, to flash; (n.) 
light; lightning; (adj.) bright, shining’; *bar-ak’-, *bar-ik’-, *bir-ik’- ‘(vb.) to 
flash; (n.) lightning’ (Ehret 1995:86, no. 22, *bir- ‘to burn brightly’, no. 23, 
*birk’-/*bark’- ‘to flash’ [*bir- ‘to burn brightly’ plus *-k’- intensive extension 
of effect]; Orel — Stolbova 1995:56, no. 223, *bar-/*bur- ‘morning’, 57, no. 

225, *barak- ‘lightning’, 58, no. 321, *barik- ‘to shine, to be bright’; Diakonoff 
1992:82 *bar(-)ak- ‘lightning’): 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *barak’- ‘to shine, to glitter, to sparkle, to flash’, 
*bark’-/*birk’- ‘lightning’ > Hebrew barak [pT?] ‘to flash’, barak [pT3] 
‘lightning’; Aramaic barkd ‘lightning’; Ugaritic brk ‘lightning’; Arabic 
baraka ‘to shine, to glitter, to sparkle’, bark ‘lightning’; Akkadian birku 
‘lightning’, baraku ‘to flash’; Amorite brk ‘to shine, to lighten’; Sabaean 
brk ‘lightning’; Sheri / Jibbali barakat ‘to flash’, berk ‘lightning’; Harsusi 
heberek ‘lightning’, berkot ‘to flash, to lighten’; Mehri barkawt ‘to lighten, 
to flash’, borak ‘lightning’; Geez / Ethiopic baraka [flZ+J ‘to flash, to 
lighten, to scintillate, to shine, to become shining, to sparkle’, mabark 
[ ‘ rn (\C‘l ' |, mabrak ‘lightning, thunderbolt, bright light’; Tigre bdrka ‘to 
flash, to lighten, to scintillate’; Tigrinya baraka ‘to flash, to lighten, to 
scintillate’; Amharic barrakd ‘to lighten, to shine, to scintillate’, barak 
‘thunderbolt’; Harari barak ‘lightning’; Gurage barak ‘lightning’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :86; Klein 1987:85; Leslau 1987:106; Murtonen 1989:122; 
Zammit 2002:93. 

Proto-Semitic *bar-ac’- ‘to sparkle, to shine’ > Akkadian barasu ‘to 
sparkle, to shine brightly’; Arabic bans ‘shining, glistening’; Geez / 
Ethiopic tabarasa [-bnzx] ‘to scintillate, to flash, to redden’; Tigrinya 
barsdsa ‘to shine, to flash’; Gurage (a)brata ‘to be smooth and shiny’ 
(from either *brs‘ ? or *brt‘>)\ Amharic bordboc’, borboc’ ‘multicolored 
smooth pebbles’. D. Cohen 1970 — :86; Leslau 1987:107 — 108. 

Proto-Semitic *bar-ar- ‘to be or become clear or bright, to purify, to 
clean’ > Hebrew barar [“nil] ‘to purify’, bar [~Q] ‘bright, clean, pure’; 
Aramaic barar ‘to purify’; Akkadian bariru ‘(sun’s) rays’; Ugaritic brr 
‘pure, clean’; Geez / Ethiopic barra [RZ] ‘to purify, to make white’, barur 
[■R4-C] ‘silver’; Tigrinya banir ‘silver’; Amharic barr ‘silver, thaler’; 
Gurage bar ‘silver, thaler’, (reduplicated) barbar ‘to shimmer, to flicker 
(flame), to burn in a wavy way’. D. Cohen 1970 — :87; Klein 1987:86; 
Leslau 1979:149 and 1987:106—107; Murtonen 1989:119. 

Proto-Semitic *bar-ah- ‘to light up’ > Geez / Ethiopic barha [RCR] ‘to 
shine, to be bright, to be light, to light up, to be clear’, barhan (■(1C , /7| 
Tight, brightness, glitter, splendor, proof; Tigre barha ‘to be bright, to be 
clean, to shine’; Tigrinya bdrhe ‘to shine’; Amharic barra ‘to be lit’, 
abdrra ‘to be aglow, to shine, to be bright’, mdbrat ‘lamp, light’, barhan 
Tight, glow, flame’; Gurage abdrra ‘to glitter, to shine, to illuminate’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :82; Leslau 1979:150 and 1987:103—104. 

B. Egyptian brg ‘to give light’; Coptic ebrece [eepiidel ‘lightning’ (Semitic 
loans [cf. Cerny 1976:33; Vycichl 1983:39]). 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *bar-/*ber-/*bor- ‘dawn, morning, 
tomorrow’ > Bayso gee-bari ‘tomorrow’, bar-i ‘morning’; Galla / Oromo 
bor-u ‘tomorrow’; Saho-Afar beera ‘tomorrow’; Somali ber-iy- ‘to dawn’, 
ber-r-i(to) ‘tomorrow’; Burji burdy ‘yesterday’, born ‘tomorrow’ (this may 
be a loan from Galla / Oromo); Kambata here ‘yesterday’; Gedeo / Darasa 
berek’e ‘yesterday’; Sidamo bero ‘yesterday’. Sasse 1982:34 and 40; 
Hudson 1989:156 and 171. Proto-East Cushitic *bark’-!*birk’- ‘lightning’ 
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> Dasenech biddi (< *birk’-ti) ‘lightning’; Elmolo i-bircfa ‘lightning’. 
Sasse 1979:49. Proto-Southern Cushitic *bur- ‘morning’ > Dahalo Burra 
‘morning’. Ehret 1980:321. Proto-Southern Cushitic *birik’- ‘lightning’ > 
Dahalo Birik’ina ‘lightning’. Ehret 1980:321. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:40 — 42, no. 33): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to shine, to be bright, to sparkle, to flash’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘light, brightness; lightning’ 

48. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘(vb.) to cut, to cut off, to cut down; to carve, to scrape; 
(n.) carving, engraving, cuttings, chip’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bar-a?- ‘to cut, to carve’ > Hebrew here ? PCI3] 
‘to cut down (timber, woods), to cut out’; Punic br ? ‘engraver’; Lihyanite 
bara 9 ‘to cut, to carve’. D. Cohen 1970 — :80 — 81; Klein 1987:82. 

Proto-Semitic *bar-ay- ‘to cut, to trim, to carve’ > Arabic bard ‘to 
trim, to shape, to sharpen, to scratch off, to scrape off; Sabaean bry 
‘carved monument’ . D. Cohen 1970 — :82 — 83. 

B. Berber: Semlal bri ‘to cut’. 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa barc’umma ‘stool of 
wood’; Sidamo barc’im- ‘to be circumcised’, barc’in-siis- ‘to circumcise’. 
Hudson 1989:40, 232, and 352. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:43 — 45, no. 35): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to split (with a tool or weapon); to cut into, to carve; to scrape’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘carving, engraving, cuttings, chip’ 

49. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘(vb.) to go (away), to leave, to depart; (n.) walking, 
going (away), leaving, departing’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:58, no. 230, *barih- 
‘to run, to go’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bar-ah- ‘to go (away), to leave, to depart’ > 
Arabic bariha ‘to leave (a place), to depart’, ha rah ‘departure; cessation, 
stop’, mubaraha ‘departure’; Ugaritic brh ‘to flee’ (?); Hebrew bdrah 
[ITQ] ‘to go or pass through, to flee’; Phoenician brh ‘to depart’; Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic barah ‘to flee’; Geez / Ethiopic barraha \ flCrh | ‘to 
enter the wilderness, to take to the woods, to flee, to escape, to run’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :83; Murtonen 1989:120—121; Klein 1987:84; Tomback 
1974:55; Zammit 2002:91— 92; Leslau 1987:104—105. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *bariy- ‘to travel’ > Ma’a -bciri ‘to 
travel’; Dahalo Barij- ‘to go out, to depart’. Ehret 1980:135. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic: Angas bar- ‘to escape’; Tangale bar- ‘to go out’; 
Warji var- ‘to go out’; Ngizim van! ‘to leave, to go out and leave a place; 
to escape, to get out of a dangerous situation’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
1994.11:164. " 
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<— Proto-Nostratic *bar- (~ *bar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:47 — 48, no. 37): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘walking, going (away), leaving, departing’ 

50. Proto-Afrasian *bar- (n.) ‘open, fallow, barren, or uncultivated land’ 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *barr- ‘open country, field’ > Akkadian bcirru, 
barn ‘open country’; Hebrew bar [~Q] ‘field, open country’ (a hapax 
legomenon in the Bible); Syriac harm ‘open field’; Arabic barr ‘land, 
mainland, open country’, barriya ‘open country, steppe, desert’; Sabaean 
barr ‘open country’; Sheri / Jibbali ebror ‘far away desert’. D. Cohen 
1970— :87; Klein 1987:82; Murtonen 1989:119; Zammit 2002:92. 

Proto-Semitic *ba/wa/r- ‘fallow, uncultivated; wasteland’ > Syriac 
burn ‘uncultivated land’, bayylrd ‘barren, fallow, uncultivated’; Arabic bur 
‘uncultivated, fallow’ (Syriac loan). D. Cohen 1970 — :53. 

Proto-Semitic bar-ah- ‘a wide, open, empty tract of land; uncultivated 
land’ > Arabic bardh ‘a wide, empty tract of land, vast expanse, vastness’; 
Geez / Ethiopic barahd [tlZ-h] ‘wilderness, uninhabited place’ (Amharic 
loan); Tigrinya bdrdka ‘desert’; Tigre bdraka ‘desert’; Gurage bdraha 
‘uncultivated land, uncultivated pasture land’; Amharic bardha ‘wild 
region, wilderness’, bdrahanuna ‘deserted’. D. Cohen 1970 — :83; Leslau 
1979:153 and 1987:104—105. 

B. Chadic: East Chadic *bar-H- ‘field’ > Kwan koo-baraa ‘field’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bar>’- (~ *bar>'-) (Bomhard 2014.2:48 — 49, no. 38): 

(vb.) *bar>’- ‘to be or become barren, desolate, useless, unfruitful’; 

(n.) *bary-a ‘open, fallow, or barren land’; (adj.) ‘barren, desolate, useless, 
unfruitful’ 

51. Proto-Afrasian *bay- ‘(vb.) to apportion, to divide into shares; to trade, to buy 
and sell; (n.) portion, share’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:64, no. 254, *bayVf- ‘to 
sell’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bay-a < b- ‘to trade, to buy and sell’ > Arabic ha'' a 
‘to sell, to offer for sale; to buy, to purchase’, bay? ‘sale, exchange’, 
mubtd ? ‘buyer, purchaser’, hay' 1 a ‘agreement, arrangements, business deal, 
commercial transaction, bargain; sale, purchase’; Tamudic by? ‘to sell’; 
Punic b?t ‘tariff. D. Cohen 1970 — :62 — 63; Zammit 2002:104. 

Proto-Semitic *bay-ah- ‘to cut into pieces and distribute’ > Arabic 
bayyaha ‘to cut into pieces and distribute’; Soqotri ?ebih ‘to fall to one’s 
lot’, se?ebah ‘to share’. D. Cohen 1970 — :62. 

B. Berber: Tamazight bbay ‘to cut , to divide, to pluck’, ubuy ‘cut, pluck’; 
Kabyle abbi ‘to cut, to pluck’, lib bit ‘plucked’; Nefusa abbi ‘to gather, to 
pick fruit’; Ghadames abbak ‘to gather’; Mzab abbi ‘to take, to take away, 
to remove, to gather’. 
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C. Cushitic: Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *bt?- ‘to trade, to buy and sell’ > 
Iraqw bu- ‘to pay’; Alagwa bu- ‘to pay’; K’wadza be 9 - ‘to buy, to sell, to 
trade’. Ehret 1980:338. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *bay- ‘to sell, to trade’ > Tangale paya ‘to trade’; 
Kirfi bayi ‘to sell’; Galambu baya- ‘to sell’; Hausa bayar ‘to give’. 

E. Ongota bi?e ‘to give’. Fleming 2002b:48. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bay- (~ *bay -) (Bombard 2014.2:50 — 51, no. 40): 

(vb.) *bay- ‘to apportion, to divide into shares, to distribute, to allot, to share’; 
(n.) *bay-a ‘portion, share’ 

52. Proto-Afrasian *bi ‘in addition to, with, together with’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ba ~ *bi ‘in, with, within, among’ > Hebrew bd- 
[ _ 3| ‘in, at, on, with’; Arabic bi ‘in, within, among’; Ugaritic b ‘in, with, 
from’; Sabaean b ‘from, of, in, on, at’; Sheri / Jibbali b- ‘at, about, by, 
with, in’; Harsusi b(e)- ‘in, with, by’; Geez / Ethiopic ba [0] ‘in, at, into, 
on, by, through, with (by means of), after (kind and means), by reason of, 
because of, out of, on account of, according to, concerning, against 
(contiguity)’; Harari -be ‘with, from, by, of, in, on, at’; Gurage ba ‘with, 
in, at, by, out, out of, from’. Klein 1987:62; D. Cohen 1970 — :39 — 40; 
Leslau 1987:82; Zammit 2002:87. 

B. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye (postposition) -b ‘by, in, of. Reinisch 1895:38; 
Appleyard 2007a:456. 

<— Proto-Nostratic relational marker *bi ‘in addition to, with, together with’ 
(Bomhard 2014.2:54 — 55, no. 46) 

53. Proto-Afrasian *ben- ‘(vb.) to tie; (n.) tie, bond’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:66, no. 
262, *ben- ‘to tie’): 

A. Berber: Ghadames afian ‘to tie’; Ahaggar ah an ‘to tie’. 

B. Central Chadic *byan- ‘to tie’ > Logone ban, ban ‘to tie’; Buduma peenai, 
fanai ‘to tie’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bin- (~ *ben -) (Bomhard 2014.2:55 — 56, no. 47): 

(vb.) *bin- ‘to tie (together), to fasten, to twist together, to bind (together)’; 

(n.) *bin-a ‘tie, bond’ 

54. Proto-Afrasian *bin-/*ban- (n.) ‘(m.) younger brother, younger son; (f.) 
younger sister, younger daughter’ (Ehret 1995:85, no. 18, * bin-/* ban- ‘to 
beget’; Orel — Stolbova 1995:72, no. 288, *bin- ‘man, male relative’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic (m.) *bin- ‘son’, (f.) *bint- ‘daughter’ > Akkadian 
binu, binnu, bunu ‘son’, bintu, bunatu, buntu ‘daughter’; Amorite binum. 
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bunum ‘son’, bintum, bittum, bina ‘daughter’; Hebrew ben []3] ‘son’ 
(construct ben- bad [!"Q] ‘daughter’; Phoenician bn ‘son’, bt 

‘daughter’; Moabite bn ‘son’; Ugaritic bn /bun-/ ‘son’, bnt, bt ‘daughter’, 
bns /bun(n)os-/ or /bunus-/ ‘man’ (< bn /bun-/ ‘son’); Arabic ?ibn ‘son’, 
bint ‘daughter’; Lihyanite bin ‘son’, bint ‘daughter’; Sabaean bn ‘son’, bnt 
‘daughter’; Mehri hd-bon (construct bmi) ‘children’. Murtonen 1989:114; 
D. Cohen 1970— :70 — 71; Zammit 2002:102; Klein 1987;76. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *mV-bVn- ‘person’ (prefix *mV-) > Buli mbdn, mban 
‘person’. Central Chadic *bin- ‘brother’ > Lame Pewe bin ‘brother’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bin-a, *ban-a ‘younger relative: (m.) younger brother, 
younger son; (f.) younger sister, younger daughter’ (Bomhard 2014.2:56 — 57, 
no. 48) 

55. Proto-Afrasian *bir-V-g- (vb.) ‘to be high’; *bir-g- (n.) ‘height, high place; 
(adj.) high, tall, lofty’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:73, no. 294, *birVg- ‘to be high’) 
(derivative of *bir- ‘[vb.] to swell, to rise, to grow; [n.] largeness, greatness, 
height, tallness; [adj.] big, large, great, tali’): 

A. Berber: Tuareg burg-dt ‘to rise’. 

B. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye birga ‘high, tali’; Galla / Oromo borgi ‘height’. 
Reinisch 1895:51. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (~ *ber-) (Bomhard 2014.2:57 — 59, no. 49): 

(vb.) *bir- ‘to swell, to rise, to grow’; 

(n.) *bir-a ‘largeness, greatness, height, tallness’; (adj.) ‘big, large, great, tall’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *bir-V-g- ‘to be high’; 

(n.) *bir-g-a ‘height, high place’; (adj.) ‘high, tall, lofty’ 

Note: The unextended form is found in Dravidian. 

56. Proto-Afrasian *bir- ‘(vb.) to cut, rip, pull, break, or tear off; to pull; (n.) the act 
of cutting, ripping, pulling, breaking, or tearing off (Orel — Stolbova 1995:67, 
no. 266, *ber- ‘to cut’): 

A. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *biir- ‘to cut off > K’wadza hila‘ ? i- 
‘dull’, bilat- ‘to drill, to cut a hole’; Dahalo bur- ‘to cut grass, to mow’. 
Ehret 1980:138. 

B. Chadic: Central Chadic *byar- ‘to cut off > Tangale her ‘to cut off. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (~ *ber-) (Bomhard 2014.2:59 — 60, no. 51): 

(vb.) *bir- ‘to cut, rip, pull, break, or tear off; to puli’; 

(n.) *bir-a ‘the act of cutting, ripping, pulling, breaking, or tearing off 
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57. Proto-Afrasian *biti- ‘to break, to split, to prick (tr.); to break open, to burst 
forth (intr.); (?) to spit; (n.) break, slit, hole, piece broken off (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:43, no. 170, *baca < i- ‘to tear off, to break off [but, for Chadic, cf. 
Newman 1977:23, no. 15, Proto-Chadic *6ahla ‘to break’], and 70, no. 280, 
*bic- ‘to spit’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *batj-ai'- ‘to prick, to pierce, to break or tear off > 
Geez / Ethiopic basket [tlflO] ‘to flay alive’; Tigrinya bcis ( ‘e ‘to pierce’; 
Tigre bas^ci ‘to tear off a very small piece’; Amharic bassa ‘to perforate, to 
puncture, to pierce, to drill a hole’. Amharic bassdkd ‘to tear, to rip’. D. 
Cohen 1970 — :73 *bss (that is, *bsi ); Leslau 1987:109. Proto-Semitic 
*batj-at’- ‘to slit’ > Sheri / Jibbali bosot ‘to slit’; Harsusi besot ‘to slit’; 
Mehri basot ‘to slit’. 

B. (?) Egyptian bsy, bsi ‘to spit; to vomit’, bsw ‘vomit’ (semantic 
development as in German sich (er)brechen ‘to vomit’ < ‘to break open, to 
burst forth’). Elannig 1995:262; Faulkner 1962:85; Erman — Grapow 
1921:50 and 1926—1963.1:477; Gardiner 1957:564. 

C. (?) Chadic: West Chadic *biti- ‘to spit’ > Angas bis, bes ‘to spit’. (?) East 
Chadic *bVti- ‘to spit’ > Somray bo: so ‘to spit’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *biti h - (~ *beti h -) (Bomhard 2014.2:62 — 63, no. 54): 

(vb.) *bitj h - ‘to break, to split, to prick (tr.); to split apart, to break open, to 
burst forth (intr.)’; 

(n.) *biti h -a ‘break, slit, hole, piece broken off 

58. Proto-Afrasian *bor- ‘(n.) a dark color; (adj.) dark-colored’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:76, no. 307, *boHar- ‘to be yellow, to be gray’): 

A. Egyptian br ‘pigment, color’. Elannig 1995:256. 

B. Berber: Mzab bbarqan ‘to be or become dark’, abarqan ‘black’; Tamazight 
bar kin, barcin ‘to be black, swarthy; to blacken’, abarkan ‘black; Kabyle 
ibrik ‘to be black’, abarkan ‘black, dark, swarthy, of a dark complexion’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *bo?r- (< *bor?-) ‘red, yellow, brown, dark- 
colored’ > Burji boor-ee ‘(n.) yellow color’; Somali bor-a ‘gray, dirty’; 
Arbore bur-iy-efa ‘red’; Dasenech bur ‘red’; Konso poor- (pi. pu r> ur-) 
‘black’; Elmolo burr-i-efa ‘red’; Galla / Oromo boor-uu ‘ash-colored, dim, 
dull’; Hadiyya bork’- (< *bor?-) ‘dark-colored’; Gidole poor- ‘black’; 
Dobase poor-e ‘burned or carbonized material’. Sasse 1982:39. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bory-a ‘a dark color’; (adj.) ‘dark, dark-colored’ 
(Bomhard 2014.2:63 — 64, no. 55) 

59. Proto-Afrasian *bud- (n.) ‘stick’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:80, no. 325, *bud- 
‘stick’): 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bcidd- ‘pole, stick, beam’ > Hebrew *bad D3] 
‘pole, bar, rod; branch (of a tree)’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic badda 
‘pole, stick’; Arabic badd - ‘beam’. D. Cohen 1970 — :44 — 45; Klein 
1987:63. 

B. Berber: Proto-Berber *budid- ‘pole of a hut’ > Kabyle a-budid ‘wooden 
post’. 

C. Chadic: East Chadic *bVdVH- ‘stick’ > Kera bacf-uwa ‘stick’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bud-a ‘stick’ (Bomhard 2014.2:66, no. 58) 

60. Proto-Afrasian *bok’- (n.) ‘goat’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:76, no. 309, *bok- 
‘goat’ and no. 310 *bokar- ‘cattle’ [derived from *bok- ‘goat’]): 

A. Chadic: Central Chadic *6wak- (< *bwcik’~) ‘goat’ > Mafa bokw ‘goat’. 
Central Chadic *bwakVr- ‘goat’ > Tera bokara ‘goat’; Bachama bogar-ey 
‘goat’. 

B. Cushitic: Beja/ Bedawye bok ‘goat’. Reinisch 1895:46. 

C. (?) Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bak’-ar- ‘cattle’ > Akkadian bukaru ‘cattle’ 
(West Semitic word); Hebrew bakdr pj?3] ‘cattle, herd, oxen’; Phoenician 
bh' ‘cattle’; Syriac bakra ‘herd of cattle’; Arabic bakar ‘cattle’; Sabaean 
bh ' ‘cattle’; Harsusi bekeret ‘cow’; Mehri bakaret ‘cow’. Murtonen 
1989:118; Klein 1987:81; D. Cohen 1970— :79— 80; Zammit 2002:98— 
99. 

D. (?) Berber: Proto-Berber *bukVr- ‘one year old camel’ > Tawlemmet 
abuyer ‘one year old camel’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *buk’-a (~ *bok’-a) ‘male of small, hoofed animals: he- 
goat, buck’ (Bomhard 2014.2:67 — 68, no. 61) 

61. Proto-Afrasian *bul- ‘(vb.) to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to 
puff up, to inflate; (n.) large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; 
puff, blow’. Reduplicated: *bul-bul- ‘(vb.) to swell, to bubble up; (n.) puff, 
bubble, swelling’. Extended form: *bul-V-y- (vb.) ‘to ripen, to blossom, to 
bloom, to sprout, to mature’; (n.) *bul-y- ‘increase, growth, ripening, maturity, 
prosperity, blossoming’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:77, no. 312, *bol- ‘to flow, to be 
wet’, 1995:81, no. 331, *bul-bul- ‘to pour, to flow’, and 1995:82, no. 334, 
*bulul- ‘to flow, to be wet’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bal-ay- ‘to ripen, to mature, to attain puberty’ > 
Arabic balaga ‘to reach, to arrive, to come, to attain puberty, to ripen, to 
mature’; Harsusi belog ‘to arrive’, beleg ‘to reach puberty, to be fully 
grown’; Mehri belag ‘to reach maturity, puberty’, boleg ‘grown up, adult’; 
Sheri / Jibbali belag ‘to reach puberty’. D. Cohen 1970 — :69; Zammit 
2002 : 100 — 101 . 
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B. Berber: Kabyle bbalbol ‘to be fat, pudgy, chubby’, abdlbul ‘fat, pudgy, 
chubby’; Tuareg bolol ‘to have everything in abundance’, sobbohl ‘to give 
abundantly, to lack nothing’, onabbohl ‘a person who has everything in 
abundance’. 

C. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushilic *bulul- ‘to flow’ > Galla / Oromo bulula 
‘to flow’. 

D. Chadic: Central Chadic *HV-bwal- ‘rain’ > Bachama bole ‘rain’. West 
Chadic (reduplicated) *bul-bul- ‘to pour out’ > Hausa bulbulaa ‘to pour 
liquid in or out of a vessel with gurgling sound’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol -) (Bomhard 2014.2:68 — 73, nos. 62, 63, 64, 
and 65): 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a Targe quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 
Derivatives: 

(n.) *bul-a (~ *bol-a) ‘penis, testicle(s)’ 

(vb.) *bul-V-y- ‘to ripen, to blossom, to bloom, to sprout, to mature’; 

(n.) *bul-y-a ‘increase, growth, ripening, maturity, prosperity, blossoming’ 
Reduplicated: 

(vb.) *bul-bul- ‘to swell, to bubble up’; 

(n.) *bul-bul-a ‘puff, bubble, swelling’ 

62. Proto-Afrasian *bul- ‘(vb.) to mix, to mix up, to confuse; (n.) mixture, 
confusion, turbidity, blur’ : 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bal-al- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’ > Akkadian 
baldlu ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse, to mingle’; Hebrew balal [*7*73] ‘to 
mingle, to mix, to confuse’; Syriac bolil ‘mixed, confused’; Mandaic blila 
‘confused, idle, useless’; Geez / Ethiopic balla [tlrt] ‘to spoil, to ruin, to 
destroy, to mix, to confuse’. D. Cohen 1970 — :67; Klein 1987:75; Leslau 
1987:96. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *bal-bal- ‘to confuse, to mix’ > Arabic 
balbala ‘to disquiet, to make uneasy or restive, to stir up, to rouse, to 
disturb, to trouble, to confuse’; Geez / Ethiopic bdbbala [OflA] ‘to be mixed 
up, messed up, confused, scattered’, ?, ababbala [ h'KIA | ‘to mix, to 
confuse’; Tigre ^abdlbdla ‘to be confused’; Amharic bolabbold ‘to 
combine uug-seeds with flax seeds’. D. Cohen 1970 — :65; Klein 1987:74; 
Leslau 1987:85 and 96. 

Proto-Semitic *bal-a l i- ‘to destroy, to confuse’ > Hebrew billed' [L ,! ?3| 
‘to destroy, to confuse’; Soqotri baled' ‘to be changed, ruined’. D. Cohen 
1970— :.68. 

B. Cushitic: Galla / Oromo (reduplicated) bulbul-adda ‘to mix’; Sidamo 
(reduplicated) bulbul- ‘to melt, to add water and shake, to mix’. Hudson 
1989:100 and 355. Burji bull-dnc-i ‘gray; all mixed colors; spotted’; 
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Hadiyya bula ‘(horse) spotted: black and white’; Konso pull-a ‘gray’. 
Sasse 1982:43. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-) (Bomhard 2014.2:73 — 74, nos. 66 and 67): 
(vb.) *bul- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘mixture, confusion, turbidity, blur’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *bul-a ‘that which is dark, dark colored; that which has mixed colors, that 
which is spotted’ 

63. Proto- Afrasian *bul- ‘(vb.) to crush, to grind, to weaken, to wear down; to 
become worn out, weak, tired, old; (adj.) worn out, weak, tired’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bal-ay- ‘(vb.) to become worn out, weak, tired, 

old; (adj.) worn out, weak, tired’ > Akkadian balu ‘to come to an end, to 
become extinguished’; Hebrew balah [ilVs] ‘to become old and worn out’, 
beleh [71*73] ‘worn out, old’, ball r 1 ??] ‘destruction, defeat, failure’; 
Aramaic bale ‘to become worn out’; Ugaritic bly-m ‘worn out’; Arabic 
baliya ‘to be or become old, worn, shabby; to dwindle away, to vanish; to 
deteriorate, to decline, to become decrepit; to disintegrate (corpse), to 
decay, to rot; to wear out’, bilan ‘decline, deterioration; decay, 
putrefication, decomposition; worn condition; wear; shabbiness’, bally 
‘worn, decrepit, old, shabby’, baliya ‘trial, tribulation, affliction, distress, 
misfortune, calamity’; Mehri balo ‘to trouble, to tire out; to nag, to 
interrupt’; Harsusi held ‘to trouble; to nag’; Sheri / Jibbali bele ‘to tire out, 
to nag’; Geez / Ethiopic balya [tlAf] ‘to be old, worn out, decrepit, 
obsolete’, baluy ‘old, ancient, antiquated, decrepit, obsolete, worn 

out’; Tigrinya bdldyd ‘to be old, worn out’; Tigre bdla ‘to be old, worn 
out’; Amharic baluy ‘old’ (loan from Geez). D. Cohen 1970 — :66; Klein 
1987:74; Leslau 1987:98; Murtonen 1989:113; Zammit 2002:101. 

B. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Afar bulul- ‘to become pulverized’; Galla / Oromo 
bull-aw- ‘to become pulverized’; Konso pull-a ‘flour made from dried 
ensete’. Sasse 1982:43. Highland East Cushitic *bulle ‘flour’ > Burji bull-a 
‘a type of flour’; Gedeo / Darasa bulle ‘flour’, bull-eess- ‘to grind’, bullo 9 - 
‘to be fine (for example, powder)’; Hadiyya bullo ‘flour, porridge’; Sidamo 
bullee ‘flour’, bulleess-am- ‘to be fine (for example, powder)’. Hudson 
1989:65 and 74. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-) (Bomhard 2014.2:74 — 76, no. 68): 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to crush, to grind, to weaken, to wear down; to become worn out, 
weak, tired, old’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘that which is worn out, weak, tired: weakness, decline, decay, wear, 
etc.; (adj.) worn out, weak, tired, old’ 

64. Proto-Afrasian *bun- (vb.) ‘to flow, to overflow’: 
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A. Egyptian bnn ‘to overflow’, bnbn ‘to flow, to run’. Hannig 1995:254; 
Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:459 and 1:460; Faulkner 1962:82 — 83. 

B. Proto-Chadic *bana ‘to wash oneself, to bathe’ > Bole binaa ‘to wash 
oneself to bathe’; Hausa wankaa ‘to wash something, to wash off or 
away’; Tera vana ‘to wash oneself, to bathe’; Paduko para ‘to wash 
oneself, to bathe’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.1:174 and 11:338 — 
339; Newman 1977:33. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bun- (~ *bon-) (Bomhard 2014.2:78, no. 70): 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to flow, to overflow’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘flow, flood’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to puff up, to inflate, to expand, to swell’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘rounded protuberance, swelling, lump, hump, growth’ 

65. Proto-Afrasian *bur- (vb.) ‘to bore, to pierce’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bar-aj- ‘to bore, to pierce’ > Aramaic baraz ‘to 
bore, to pierce’; Arabic barzah ‘interval, gap, break’; Hadramawt barzat- 
‘hole’. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *bar-bar- ‘to bore, to pierce, to hollow 
out’ > Amharic bordbbord ‘to hollow out, to cut a groove’; Tigre barabdra 
‘to pierce’. 

Proto-Semitic *bar-ar- ‘to pierce, to penetrate’ > Geez / Ethiopic 
barra [tld], barara [ II /./. | ‘to pierce, to penetrate, to go through’; Amharic 
bdrrdra ‘to pierce, to make a hole in a water jug’, bdrr ‘door, gate’; 
Tigrinya barri ‘passage, entrance’. D. Cohen 1970 — :81, 83, and 87; 
Leslau 1987:107. 

B. Berber: Nefusa barsi ‘clump of earth’; Tamazight brae ‘to crush, to grind, 
to be crushed, to bruise’, abrac ‘crushing, grinding; Riff abarsassi ‘clump 
of earth’; Kabyle abrac ‘to crush, to grind’, abrarac ‘grain, lump’. 

C. Cushitic: Somali burur ‘broken piece’; Saho burur ‘broken piece’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor -) (Bomhard 2014.2:80 — 82, no. 73): 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to bore, to pierce’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘gimlet, borer, auger’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to twist, to turn’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘twist, turn’ 

66. Proto-Afrasian *bur- ‘(vb.) to blow; (n.) storm, whirl, rage; dust’: 

A. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *bur- ‘to blow (of wind)’ > Alagwa bur- 
‘to fan’; K’wadza bul- ‘to blow’; Dahalo 6uri ‘to fart’. Ehret 1980:140. 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *buru- ‘dust, blowing dust’ (derivative of *bur- 
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‘to blow’) > K’wadza bulatiko ‘high stratus overcast’; Asa bPurita 
‘cloud’; Ma’a mciburu ‘dung (of sheep or goat)’; Dahalo burune ‘dust’. 
Ehret 1980:141. 

B. Proto-Chadic *bVr- ‘to blow’ > Kwang bd:re ‘to blow’; Kera bo:re ‘to 
blow’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1995.1:15 *b-r ‘to blow’ and 11:32 — 
33. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor- ) (Bomhard 2014.2:82 — 83, no. 74): 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to blow, to blow about, to whirl, to rage’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘storm, whirl, rage’ 

67. Proto-Afrasian *bor- ‘(vb.) to bite, to eat; (n.) food, nourishment’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:77, no. 315, *bor- ‘to eat’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *bar-ay- ‘to eat’ > Hebrew barah um ‘ to eat 
(bread)’, bciruO [DV13], bardO [Tri“Q] ‘food, nourishment’ (a hapax 
legomenon in the Bible). Klein 1987:83 and 84. 

B. Egyptian br ‘food, nourishment’, brbr ‘food, drink’, brbs ‘a kind of drink’. 
Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:465 and 1:466; Hannig 1995:256 and 257. 

C. Chadic: East Chadic *HV-bwar- ‘to eat’ > Tumak bor ‘to eat’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor -) (Bomhard 2014.2:83 — 84, no. 75): 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to bite, to eat’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘food’ 

68. Proto-Afrasian *buw- ‘(vb.) to come, to go (in), to enter; (n.) going, coming, 
staying; abode, dwelling, residence’ (different etymology in Orel — Stolbova 
1995:39 — 40, no. 157, *ba?-/*baw-/*bay- ‘to walk, to go’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *baw-a?- ‘to enter, to go in, to abide, to dwell’ > 
Hebrew ho* [Kl3] ‘to come in, to come, to go in, to enter’; Arabic ha*a ‘to 
come again, to return, to come back; to take a place, to settle down, to live 
or stay at a place, to reside’, mabPa ‘abode, dwelling, habitation’; Old 
Akkadian buPum ‘to come’; Amorite bw ? ‘to come’; Ugaritic bd ‘to 
come, to enter’; Sabaean bw 9 ‘to enter’; Geez / Ethiopic bo* a [Pfc] ‘to 
enter, to penetrate, to proceed, to penetrate, to be involved, to intermingle, 
to have intercourse’; Tigrinya bo^a ‘to enter’; Tigre ho* a ‘to enter’; Harari 
bd ? a ‘to enter, to go in’. D. Cohen 1970 — :50; Murtonen 1989:107 — 108; 
Klein 1987:65; Leslau 1987:114—115; Militarev 2010:60; Zammit 
2002:103. 

B. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye hi'*- ‘to return home, to rest’. Reinisch 1895:38. 

C. Chadic: North Bauchi Chadic *buw- ‘to come’ > Jimbinanci boo- ‘to 
come’; Warjanci buw- ‘to come’; Miyanci bdd-lbu- ‘to come’; Mburkanci 
buu- ‘to come’; Kariyanci bo-lbuu- ‘to come’. Skinner 1977:16. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic root *buw- (~ *bow-) (Bomhard 2014.2:87 — 89, no. 79): 

(vb.) *buw- ‘to go, to come, to proceed, to spend time’; 

(n.) *buw-a ‘going, coming, staying; abode, dwelling, residence’ 

69. Proto-Afrasian *buw- ‘(vb.) to become large, to grow, to arise; (n.) growth, 
tidiness, prosperity; blossom, bloom’ : 

A. Egyptian ‘to be high’. Hannig 1995:251; Erman — Grapow 1921:48 
and 1926— 1963.1:454. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Sam *buub - ‘to be full’ > Rendille bub ‘to be full’; Somali 
bub, buub-so ‘to be full’. Proto-Sam *buub-i, *buub-ica ‘to fill’ > Rendille 
bubi ‘to fill’; Somali buubi ‘to fill’; Boni buuhi, buhhia ‘to fill’. Proto-Sam 
*buur ‘big (of things)’ > Rendille buur ‘big (of things)’; Somali buur-an 
‘stout’. Heine 1978:54 and 55. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *buw- (~ *bow -) (Bomhard 2014.2:89 — 90, no. 80): 

(vb.) *buw- ‘to become, to arise, to come into being, to grow’; 

(n.) *buw-a ‘growth, fullness, prosperity; blossom, bloom’ 


3.3. PROTO-AFRASIAN *p’ 

70. Proto-Afrasian *p’ul- ‘(vb.) to swell; (adj.) swollen, round’, (reduplicated) 
*p’ul-p’ul- ‘(vb.) to swell; (adj.) swollen, round’ (Ehret 1995:116, no. 109, 
*p’ul- ‘shell’): 

A. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *bolokke (?) ‘testicles’ (assimila- 
tion from *bulokke ?) > Burji bolokk-o, bulukk-o ‘testicle’; Gedeo / Darasa 
omborakke ‘testicles’. Hudson 1989:150; Sasse 1982:38. 

B. Omotic: Welamo p ’up ’ule ‘egg’; Dache bubule ‘egg’; Dorze 6u:6ule ‘egg’; 
Oyda 6u6ule ‘egg’; Male bu.ia ‘egg’; Kachama p ’up ’ule ‘egg’; Koyra 
bubu.ie ‘egg’; Gidicho 6u6u:le ‘egg’; Zergula bubile ‘egg’; Zayse bubile 
‘egg’. Omotic loan in Burji bulbul-ee ~ bubul-ee ‘egg’. Sasse 1982:43. 
Ehret (1995:116, no. 109) considers the Omotic forms cited above to be 
loans from East Cushitic — he reconstructs Proto-East Cushitic *b ’ulb ’ul- 
‘ shell’ (> Yaaku bolboli ‘egg’; Somali bulbul ‘thick hair’). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p ’ul- (~ *p ’ol-) (Bomhard 2014.2:160 — 161, no. 139): 

(vb.) *p’ul- ‘to swell’; 

(n.) *p’ul-a ‘swelling, hump, lump, bulge’; (adj.) ‘swollen, round, bulbous’ 
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3.4. PROTO-AFRASIAN *f 

71. Proto-Afrasian *fafr- ‘(vb.) to warm, to heat, to burn; (n.) embers, fire’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:186, no. 819, *foh- ‘(vb.) to burn; (n.) fire’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *pah-am- ‘glowing coal(s), embers’ > Hebrew 
peham [CHS | ‘coal, charcoal for embers’; Syriac pahma ‘coal, charcoal’; 
Ugaritic phm ‘live coal(s)’; Arabic fahm ‘charcoal, coal’; Sabaean fhm 
‘incense altars’; Akkadian pentu (for pemtu ) ‘glowing coal’; Geez / 
Ethiopic fahm [‘PA? 1 ’] ‘coals, carbon, live coals, embers’; Tigre fdham 
‘charcoal’; Tigrinya fahmi ‘charcoal’; Argobba faham ‘charcoal’; Amharic 
fam ‘charcoal’; Gurage Jem ‘coal’; Harari/e/zama ‘to be red hot’. Murtonen 
1989:338; Klein 1987:502; Leslau 1987:157. 

B. Egyptian wfh ‘to burn’. Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:306. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic *?a-f[wa]- ‘fire’ > Logone fo ‘fire’; Musgu afu 
‘fire’; Gidar afa ‘fire’; Mbara fee ‘fire’. 

Note: According to Orel — Stolbova (1995:186, no. 819), “irregular vowels in 
individual [Chadic] languages may continue *-yaHu-/*-waHu-\ They 
also consider the w- in Egyptian wfh to stand for a rounded vowel — in 
my opinion, the w- is a prefix. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h cih- (~ *p h ah~) (Bomhard 2012.2:149 — 150, no. 129): 
(vb.) *p h ah- ‘to warm, to heat, to burn’; 

(n.) *p h ah-a ‘fire, flame, spark’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *p h ah-V-w- ‘to warm, to heat, to burn’; 

(n.) *p h ah-w-a ‘fire, flame, spark’ 

72. Proto-Afrasian *fal-, *ful- (n.) ‘skin, hide’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:188, no. 831, 
*ful- ‘hide, husk’): 

A. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *fal- or *faal- ‘skin, hide; rash’ > 
Burunge fala ‘hide’; Asa fulo ‘hide’; Ma’a -fwdli ‘to scratch, to itch’, ufwd 
‘rash’. Ehret 1980:150. 

B. Chadic: East Chadic *pulVl- ‘shell’ > Tumak pulal ‘shell’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p h al-a ‘skin, hide’ (Bomhard 2014.2:150 — 151, no. 130) 

73. Proto-Afrasian *fed- ‘(vb.) to tear, to pluck, to pull; to tear off, to pluck off, to 
pull off; to tear out, to pluck out, to pull out; (n.) the act of pulling, tearing, 
plucking’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:179, no. 790, *fed- ‘to tear’, no. 791, *fedik- 
‘to split’; different etymology in Ehret 1995:100, no. 69, *fad- ‘to draw out, to 
pull out’): 
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A. Egyptian fdi ‘to pluck (flowers), to pull up (plants), to uproot, to pull out 
(hair), to remove’, fdq ‘to sever, to divide, to part’. Hannig 1995:308 and 
309; Faulkner 1962:99; Gardiner 1957:567; Erman — Grapow 1921:58. 

B. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye fedig (< *fedik’-) ‘to split, to separate’. Reinisch 
1895:76 — 77. Highland East Cushitic *fed- ‘to tear (cloth)’ > Burji feedi- 
‘to tear (cloth)’. Hudson 1989:149. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h id- (~ *p h ed~) (Bombard 2014.2:151 — 152, no. 131): 
(vb.) *p h id- ‘to tear, to pluck, to pull; to tear off, to pluck off, to pull off; to tear 
out, to pluck out, to pull out’; 

(n.) *p h id-a ‘the act of pulling, tearing, plucking’ 

74. Proto-Afrasian *fil- ‘(vb.) to split, to cleave; (n.) split, crack’ (Ehret 1980:322. 
Ehret 1995:105, no. 81, *fil- ‘to cut a hole or cavity in’; Orel — Stolbova 
1995:191, no. 845, *jVl- ‘to divide, to pierce’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *pal-ag- ‘to split, to cleave, to divide’ > Hebrew 
pdlay pVs] ‘ to split, to cleave, to divide’, peley [^3] ‘canal, channel’; 
Arabic falaga ‘to split, to cleave’; Phoenician pig ‘to divide’; Ugaritic pig 
‘canal, stream’; Akkadian palgu ‘canal’; Harsusi feleg ‘water-course’; 
Mehri faleg ‘stream, water-course’; Sheri / Jibbali fblbg ‘to split open, to 
make a hole in (tin, barrel, rock)’, feleg ‘oasis’ (Eastern dialect = ‘stream’); 
Geez / Ethiopic falaga [<f-A7] ‘to flow, to cause to flow in torrents, to dig 
out, to hollow out, to divide, to split, to hew, to prepare, to arrange’, falag 
[£A1] ‘river, brook, valley’, falug [ < FA , 1] ‘hollow, hollowed, dug out, 
divided, prepared, ready, arranged’; Tigre falag ‘ravine’; Tigrinya falag 
‘riverbed’; Amharic falag ‘stream’ (Geez loan). Klein 1987:508; Leslau 
1987:159; Murtonen 1989:340. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-ay- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Arabic faliya ‘to be 
cut off; Aramaic paid ‘to split, to cut open’; Geez / Ethiopic falaya [<<.Af] 
‘to separate, to divide, to distinguish’; Tigrinya falaya ‘to separate’; Tigre 
fdla ‘to separate’. Leslau 1987:161. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-ah- ‘to split, to cleave’ > Hebrew pdlah [fibs] ‘to 
cleave’; Arabic falaha ‘to split, to cleave, to plow, to till’. Klein 1987:509; 
Murtonen 1989:340. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-am- ‘to split, to divide’ > Arabic (Datina) falam ‘to 
notch, to indent’; Geez / Ethiopic falama [<{.A f°] ‘to split, to divide, to 
strike the first blow (in combat), to be the first to do something’; Tigre 
fdlma ‘to break to pieces’; Tigrinya fdlldmd ‘to begin’; Amharic fdlldmd 
‘to strike the first blow, to initiate an action’. Leslau 1987:159. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-ak’- ‘to split, to cleave, to break forth’ > Akkadian 
paldku ‘to kill’; Arabic falaka ‘to split, to cleave; to burst, to break 
(dawn)’; Sabaean flk ‘system of irrigation by dispersion of water by means 
of inflow cuts’; Sheri / Jibbali fblbk ‘to split, to crack’; Tigrinya fdlkakd ‘to 
split up, to crack up’; Tigre falak ‘division’; Harari falaka ‘to hit the head 
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with a stone or stick so that blood comes out or the head swells’; Amharic 
fdldkkdkd ‘to split, to break loose’; Gurage (Wolane) fdldkdka ‘to card 
wool by splitting’. Leslau 1963:62 and 1979:232. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-at’- ‘to separate’ > Hebrew pdlat [D*7D] ‘to 
escape’; Phoenician pit ‘to escape’; Geez / Ethiopic falata [Artm] ‘to 
separate’; Harari falata ‘to split wood with an ax’; Argobba fdlldta ‘to 
split’; Amharic falldtd ‘to split’; Gurage falata ‘to split wood with an ax’. 
Klein 1987:509; Leslau 1963:63, 1979:232, and 1987:161; Murtonen 
1989:340—341. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-asy- ‘to break open or through’ > Hebrew pel I as 
[©bs] ‘to break open or through’; Akkadian pald.su ‘to dig a hole’. Klein 
1987:512. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-al- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Arabic falla ‘to dent, 
to notch, to blunt; to break; to flee, to run away’; Hebrew palal [VVs] ‘to 
arbitrate, to judge’; Akkadian paldlu ‘to have rights, to secure someone’s 
rights’; Sabaean fll ‘to cut channels’; Mehri fdl ‘to make off, to get away’; 
Sheri / Jibbali fell ‘to make off, to get away, to run away’; Geez / Ethiopic 
(reduplicated) falfala [<CAAA] ‘to break out, to burst, to gush’; Tigre faldla 
‘to sprout forth, to break through’; Tigrinya falfald ‘to break, to make a 
hole’; Amharic fdldffdld ‘to shell (peas, beans), to gush out’; Harari filafala 
‘to detach a piece from the main bunch (bananas, corn), to shell, to pick up 
grains one by one from the stock’; Gurage fdlafdld ‘to shell, to hatch out, to 
make a hole by scratching’. Klein 1987:511; Leslau 1987:158 — 159. 

Proto-Semitic *pal-a < i- ‘to split, to cleave’ > Arabic falata ‘to split, to 
cleave, to rend, to tear asunder’, faF, fil° ‘crack, split, crevice, fissure, 
cleft, rift’. 

B. Berber: Tuareg dfli, dfldh ‘to be split; to split, to crack’, sdfli, zdfldh ‘to 
cause to split’; Siwa gfli ‘to be split’; Mzab fdl ‘to pierce; to be pierced’; 
Kabyle flu ‘to pierce’. 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic *fil-cC- ‘to separate, to comb’ > Gedeo / 
Darasa fil-, fi’l- ‘to comb’, fila ‘comb’; Sidamo fll- ‘to choose the best 
ensete fibers’. Hudson 1989:43. Proto-Southern Cushitic *ful- ‘to bore a 
hole’ > Iraqw ful- ‘to bore a hole’. 

Note: The Semitic and Berber forms are phonologically ambiguous — they 
may belong either here or with Proto-Afrasian *pal- ‘to split, to cleave’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h il>'- (~ *p h el>'-) (Bomhard 2014.2:152 — 155, no. 132): 

(vb.) *p h ily- ‘to split, to cleave’; 

(n.) *p h ily-a ‘split, crack’ 

75. Proto-Afrasian *fin- ‘(vb.) to break; (n.) break’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:182, no. 

804, *finah- ‘to break’): 
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A. Semitic: Arabic fanaha ‘to bruise a bone without breaking it; to subdue, to 
overcome, to humiliate’. 

B. Berber: Kabyle sfunnah ‘to beat’. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic ‘to break’ > Kuler efitjy- ‘to break’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h in- (~ *p h en -) (Bomhard 2014.2:155, no. 133): 

(vb.) *p h in- ‘to break’; 

(n.) *p h in-a ‘break’ 

76. Proto-Afrasian *fut- ‘(vb.) to vomit; (n.) vomit’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:189, no. 
837, *fut- ‘to vomit’): 

A. Chadic: West Chadic *fiut- ‘to vomit’ > Sur& fuut ‘to vomit’; Angas fut ‘to 
vomit’; Ankwe/wMf ‘to vomit’; Mupun fuut ‘to vomit’. 

B. Cushitic: Werizoid *fat- (< *fut-) ‘to vomit’ > Gawwada (reduplicated) 
fac-fat- ‘to vomit’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h ut h - (~ *p h ot h -) (Bomhard 2014.2:156 — 157, no. 135): 
(vb.) *p h ut h - ‘to vomit’; 

(n.) *p h ut h -a ‘vomit’ 


77. Proto-Afrasian *fut- (n.) ‘hole, opening, vulva’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:189, no. 
836, *fut- ‘hole, vulva’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *put- ‘vulva’ > Hebrew poO ‘vulva’ [H3 1 (a hapax 
legomenon in the Bible). Klein 1987:535 — 536. 

B. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic *fut- ‘vulva, anus’ > Somali futo ‘vulva’; 
Galla / Oumofutee ‘anus’. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *fut- ‘vulva’ > Angas fut ‘vulva’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p h ut h -a ‘hole, opening’ (Bomhard 2014.2:157, no. 136) 

78. Proto-Afrasian *fuw- (> *fiw- in Chadic) ‘(vb.) to puff, to blow, to exhale; to 
puff up, to inflate; (n.) a puff, the act of blowing, breath’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:184, no. 813, *fiwah- ‘to smell, to blow’ and 184 — 185, no. 814, *fiwaq- 
‘to blow’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *paw-ah- ‘to exhale, to blow’ > Hebrew pilah [033] 
‘to breathe, to blow’, (hif.) he-fiah ‘to blow, to break wind’ , puhci 9 ‘breath, 
wind’; Aramaic pilah ‘to breathe, to blow’; Arabic f'aha ‘to diffuse an 
aroma, to exhale a pleasant odor’, fawha ‘fragrant emanation, breath of 
fragrance’, fawwah ‘exhaling, diffusing (fragrance)’. Arabic f'aha ‘to 
spread an odor, to emit a scent; to blow (wind); to break wind’. Klein 
1987:496; Murtonen 1989:336—337. 
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B. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *fook’- ‘to catch one’s breath’ > Asa 
fu'Ht- ‘to catch one’s breath’; Ma’a -fufu ‘to catch one’s breath’; Dahalo 
fook’- ‘to catch one’s breath’. Ehret 1980:151. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *f[i]w[a]fr- ‘to blow’ > Boklos fv? ‘to blow’; Sha 
fyah ‘to blow’; Dafo-Butura fuP ‘to blow’. Central Chadic *JiyaH- ‘to 
smell’ > Mandara ^ifiya^a ‘to smell’. East Chadic *pVwaH- > *pwaH- ‘to 
blow’ > Tumak po ‘to blow’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *p h uw- (~ *p h ow~) (Bomhard 2014.2:157 — 159, no. 137): 
(vb.) *p h uw- ‘to puff, to blow, to exhale; to puff up, to inflate’; 

(n.) *p h uw-a ‘a puff, the act of blowing, breath’ 


3.5. PROTO-AFRASIAN *m 

79. Proto-Afrasian indefinite pronoun stem *ma- ‘one, someone, somebody’ (Ehret 
1995:300, no. 568, indefinite pronoun stem *m- ‘one, someone, somebody’): 

A. Semitic: Ugaritic mn ‘any, a certain’; Arabic man ‘he/she/those who, the 
one who; those who’. 

B. Egyptian mn ‘someone, so-and-so’. 

Note: According to Lipinski (1997:330), “indefinite pronouns strictly speaking 
do not exist in Semitic. The forms used as a kind of indefinite pronouns 
are based on the interrogative pronoun” (see also Moscati 1964:115). 
Instead of being derived from the interrogative pronoun, as is commonly 
assumed, the Semitic forms may indeed be relics of an old indefinite (< 
demonstrative) stem as proposed by Ehret. 

<— Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem *ma- (~ *ma-), *mi- (~ *me-), *mu- (~ 
*mo-) ‘one, someone, somebody, anyone, anybody; other, another’ (Bomhard 
2014.3:922— 923, no. 832): 

Note: This may originally have been a demonstrative stem (as suggested by 
lllic-Svityc), with three degrees of distance: 

Proximate: *ma- (~ *nw-) ‘this’; 

Intermediate: *mi- (~ *me-) ‘that’; 

Distant: *mu- (~ *mo-) ‘that yonder’ 

As in the stems: 

Proximate: *k h a- (~ *k h 9-) ‘this’; 

Intermediate: *k h i- (~ *k h e-) ‘that’; 

Distant: *k h u- (~ *k h o-) ‘that yonder’ 


*t h a- (~ *th-) ‘this’; 

*t h i- (~ *t h e-) ‘that’; 

*t h u- (~ *t h o~) ‘that yonder’ 
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80. Proto-Afrasian *ma(?)- negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’ (Ehret 1995:301, 
no. 572, *ma- ‘to not have’; Diakonoff 1988:83, §4.4.3; Militarev 2012:80 — 
81): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ma(?) negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’ > 
Arabic md ‘not’; Harari me ? ‘not’. 

B. Egyptian m imperative of the negative verb imi: ‘do not!’. Hannig 
1995:312; Faulkner 1962:100; Erman— Grapow 1921:59 and 1926 — 
1963.2:3; Gardiner 1957:567. 

C. Berber: Ayer ma ‘not’; Shawiya ma ‘not’; Nefiisa mo ‘no’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *ma(?) negative particle > Afar ma; Rendille 
ma- negative prefix; Somali ma ? (Central Somali ma main sentence 
negative particle); Dasenech ma. Sasse 1979:52. Southern Cushitic: Iraqw 
ma ‘do not!’. 

E. Ongota negative imperative verb prefix ma-, negative non-imperative verb 
prefix mi- (cf. Fleming 2002b:40). 

<— Proto-Nostratic negative/prohibitive particle *ma(?)- (~ *ma(?)-) ‘no, not’ 
(Bomhard 2014.3:925—926, no. 834) 

81. Proto-Afrasian *ma?- ‘(vb.) to increase (in number), to be many, to be 
abundant; (n.) large quantity, plenty, abundance; (adj.) great, big, large, many, 
abundant’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:392, no. 1811, *mV?ad- ‘to be large’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ma?~ ‘to increase (in number), to be many, to be 

abundant’ > Flebrew ma 9 d() pXQ] ‘(n.) strength, might, power; (adv.) very, 
greatly, exceedingly’, ma 9 odT [’’1NP] ‘very, much, abundant’, me J dh [HKD] 
‘hundred’; Ugaritic mid ‘much’, mil ‘hundred’; Akkadian ma 9 ddu ( madu , 
miadu) ‘to be or become much; numerous, plentiful, abundant’, ma 9 du 
(madu) ‘large quantity, plenty’, meat (mat, me) ‘hundred’, metd ‘hundred 
times’; Eblaite mi-at ‘hundred’; Arabic iruPada ‘to grow, to increase’, 
mPa ‘hundred’; Sabaean m‘H ‘hundred’; Harsusi myit ‘hundred’; Sheri / 
Jibbali mut ‘hundred’; Mehri amyTt ‘hundred’; Soqotri mPe ‘hundred’; 
Geez / Ethiopic ma 9 at [?”?»■}•], mp'at ‘hundred, century’; Tigrinya 

ma?ti ‘hundred’; Tigre ma^at ‘hundred’; Gurage (Soddo) mdto ‘hundred’; 
Amharic mdto ‘hundred’; Argobba mdto ‘hundred’. Murtonen 1989:252 — 
253 and 253; Klein 1987:308; Leslau 1979:435 and 1987:324; Militarev 
2011:89 Proto-Semitic *mV?ad-; Zammit 2002:377 Arabic mPa ‘hundred’. 

B. Chadic: Central Chadic: Daba madde ‘large’ (< *mV?ad-). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *ma?- (~ *ma?-) (Bomhard 2014.3:926 — 927, no. 835): 
(vb.) *ma?- ‘to increase (in number), to be abundant, to be many’; 

(n.) *ma?-a ‘large quantity, plenty, abundance’; (adj.) ‘great, big, large, many, 
abundant’ 
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82. Proto-Afrasian *mad- ‘(vb.) to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to 
measure out; (n.) measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *mad-ad- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to 
draw out, to measure out’ > Akkadian madddu ‘to measure the length of 
something’; Hebrew madad [7 “ft | ‘to measure’; Phoenician mdd ‘to 
measure’, mdt ‘scale’; Ugaritic mdd ‘to measure’, (m. pi.) mdm ‘surveyors’ 
(?); Arabic madda ‘to extend, to distend, to expand, to dilate; to stretch, to 
stretch out (something), to crane (the neck); to draw out, to protract 
(something); to spread out (something); to lay out (tracks, pipeline); to 
spread (a net); to lengthen, to elongate, to prolong (something); to grant a 
respite or delay; to rise (flood, river); to help, to aid, to assist (someone), to 
support (someone by or with); to supply, to provide (with); to reinforce (an 
army); to fertilize’, madd ‘extension; distension, dilation, expansion; 
spreading; stretching; lengthening, elongation, prolongation, protraction; 
drawing out of the voice over long vowels (in Koran recitation); rising, rise 
(of water, of a flood)’, mudda ‘period (of time), space of time, interval; 
while; duration; limited or appointed time; term’, madd ‘stretching, 
expanding, extending, spreading; trailing, creeping (plant)’; Sabaean (adj.) 
mmd ‘prolonged, extended’, md-t ‘period of time’; Harsusi med ‘to stretch 
out, to aim (a gun)’; Mehri mad ‘to stretch out, to stretch (one’s limbs); to 
give; to push forward, to point (a gun)’, maddet ‘period; generosity’; Sheri 
/ Jibbali midd ‘to stretch out, to stretch (one’s arms after resting); to give; 
to extend (a gun); to point’, maddet ‘period; generosity’; Geez / Ethiopic 
madada [<'”££] ‘to spread, to level; to hit, to execute’; Tigre madda ‘to 
spread, to stretch, to attack’; Tigrinya (reduplicated) mddmddd ‘to level, to 
flatten’; Amharic (reduplicated) mdddmmddd ‘to level, to flatten, to cut 
down one after another (trees), to destroy’. Murtonen 1989:253 — 254; 
Klein 1987:318; Leslau 1987:329; Militarev 2011:92 Proto-Semitic *mdd; 
Tomback 1978:166; Zammit 2002:379 — 380. 

B. Late Egyptian mdd ‘a vessel for measuring wine’; Coptic mtote [mtoitc] 
meaning unknown, perhaps ‘a kind of vessel’. Hannig 1995:379; Erman — 
Grapow 1926—1963.2:183; Cerny 1976:94. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mad- (~ *mad-) (Bomhard 2014.3:927 — 928, no. 836): 
(vb.) *mad- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 

(n.) *mad-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mat’- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 

(n.) *mat’-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 

83. Proto-Afrasian *mag- ‘(vb.) to be of great influence, importance, or power; to 
be eminent, exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious; (n.) strength, power, 
might; glory, splendor, magnificence, grandeur, nobility, honor, distinction, 
excellence; (adj.) strong, powerful, eminent, exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, 
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illustrious’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:370, no. 1704, *mag- ‘to be numerous, to be 
big’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *mag-ad- ‘to be eminent, exalted, highly esteemed, 
glorious, illustrious’ > Arabic magada ‘to be glorious, illustrious, exalted; 
to praise, to extol; to laud, to glorify; to celebrate; to be extolled, glorified, 
lauded, praised; to boast’, magd ‘glory, splendor, magnificence, grandeur, 
nobility, honor, distinction’; Hebrew meyed ‘excellence, excellent or 
choice things (always of gifts of nature)’; Aramaic miydd ‘fruit, something 
precious’; Syriac mayda ‘fruit’. Murtonen 1989:253; Klein 1987:314; 
Zammit 2002:378. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *magcino ‘god, sky’ > Gedeo / 
Darasa magano, mageno ‘sky, god’; Kambata maganu ‘god’; Sidamo 
magano ‘god, sky’. Hudson 1989:71 and 136. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mag- (~ *nwg~) (Bomhard 2014.3:929 — 931, no. 838): 
(vb.) *mag- ‘to be of great influence, importance, or power; to be eminent, 
exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’; 

(n.) *mag-a ‘strength, power, might; glory, splendor, magnificence, grandeur, 
nobility, honor, distinction, excellence’; (adj.) ‘strong, powerful, eminent, 
exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’ 

84. Proto-Afrasian *mah- ‘(vb.) to increase, to swell, to exceed, to surpass, to be 
great; (n.) bigness, greatness, fullness, excellence; (adj.) big, great, full’: 

A. Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic mahasa ‘to cause to grow, to rear’. Leslau 

1987:337. 

B. Egyptian mh ‘to fill, to be full (of); to make whole; to complete, to finish; 
to be full; to be complete’, mhw ‘filling, packing, stuffing; a mouthful’. 
Faulkner 1962:113; Hannig 1995:352; Gardiner 1957:569; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:68 and 1926—1963.2:116—117. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mah- (~ *nwh-) (Bomhard 2014.3:933 — 934, no. 841): 
(vb.) *mah- ‘to increase, to swell, to exceed, to surpass, to be great’; 

(n.) *mah-a ‘bigness, greatness, fullness, excellence’; (adj.) ‘big, great, full’ 

85. Proto-Afrasian *mak h - (n.) ‘neck’: 

A. Egyptian mkhl ‘back of the head, occiput’ (according to Sethe, composed 
of *mki + hi ‘occiput; back [of ear]; behind, around’); Coptic makh [makjJ 
‘neck’. Hannig 1995:372; Faulkner 1962:119; Erman — Grapow 1921:72 
and 1926—1963.2:163; Vycichl 1983:111; Cerny 1976:80. 

B. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye mok (< *mdkeX) ‘neck’. Reinisch 1895:167. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mak h -a ‘neck’ (Bomhard 2014.3:934, no. 842) 
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86. Proto-Afrasian *mak- ‘(vb.) to deceive, to trick, to cheat; to be deceived, 
troubled, confused, perplexed; (n.) deception, trickery, confusion’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *mak-ar- ‘to deceive’ > Arabic makara ‘to deceive, 
to delude, to cheat, to dupe, to gull, to double-cross’, makra ‘ruse, artifice, 
stratagem, wile, trick, dodge’, makr ‘cunning, craftiness, slyness, wiliness, 
double-dealing, deception, trickery’; Mehri nwkur ‘to fill someone with 
talk against someone’, sdmkiir ‘to be turned by talk against someone’; 
Sheri / Jibbali mokor ‘to fill someone with talk against someone; to turn 
against someone’, makrun ‘treacherous, cunning’. Zarnmit 2002:386. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo makkal- ‘to be crazy’. Hudson 
1989:384. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mak h - (~ *mdk h -) (Bomhard 2014.3:934 — 935, no. 843): 

(vb.) *mak h - ‘to deceive, to trick, to cheat; to be deceived, troubled, confused, 
perplexed’; 

(n.) *mak h -a ‘deception, trickery, confusion’ 

87. Proto-Afrasian *mal- ‘(vb.) to do good; (adj.) good’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:392, 

no. 1816, *mVlVh-/*mVlVh- ‘to be good’): 

A. Semitic: Semitic: Arabic mallh ‘good’; Ugaritic mill ‘good, pleasant’; (?) 
Geez / Ethiopic malha, malfoha [""Ad i] ‘to do, to work’, possibly ‘to do 
good work’. Leslau 1987:343; Militarev 2008:196 and 2010:74. Note: 
Both Leslau and Militarev suggest derivation from Proto-Semitic *milh- 
‘salt’; this is rejected here. 

B. Egyptian mnh ‘(vb.) to be efficient, beneficent, excellent; (adj.) potent (of 
king); trusty (of officials); well-disposed, devoted; splendid (of buildings); 
excellent (of deeds, of occasions); costly (of materials); lavish (of 
worship); famous; well-established (of endowment)’, mnhw ‘excellence, 
virtues (of someone)’. Hannig 1995:340 — 341; Erman — Grapow 1921:65 
and 1926—1963.2:84—86; Gardiner 1957:569; Faulkner 1962:109. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-) (Bomhard 2014.3:939 — 941, no. 848): 

(vb.) *mal- ‘to be favorably disposed towards, to care about, to be devoted to, 
to like’; 

(n.) *mal-a ‘goodness, pleasantness’; (adj.) ‘good, pleasant, pleasing’ 

88. Proto-Afrasian *mal- (n.) ‘honey’: 

A. Semitic: Ugaritic mil ‘honey (?)’. 

B. Proto-East Cushitic *malab- ‘honey’ > Saho-Afar mala(a)b- ‘honey’; Boni 
malub- ‘honey’; Somali malab ‘honey’; Rendille malab ‘honey’; Gedeo / 
Darasa malebo ‘honey’; Hadiyya marabo ‘honey’; Kambata malabu 
‘honey’; Sidamo malab-o ‘honey’. Sasse 1979:14; Hudson 1989:81. Proto- 
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Southern Cushitic *mala ‘mead’ > Ma’a mala ‘beer’ (generic); Dahalo 
mola ‘mead’. Ehret 1980:154; Takacs 2008:218 — 219. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mal-a ‘honey’ (Bomhard 2014.3:941 — 942, no. 849) 

89. Proto- Afrasian*ma/- ‘(vb.) to draw (out), to squeeze (out), to suck (out); to give 
suck, to suckle, to nurse; (n.) milk; breast’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:392, no. 
1815, *mVlog- ‘bosom; to suck’): 

A. Semitic: Arabic malaga (inf. malg) ‘to suck (the mother’s breast)’, malaga 
(inf. ? imlag ) ‘to give suck’. Arabic malaha ‘to give suck’. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Sam *maal- ‘to milk’ > Somali maal- ‘to milk’; Rendille 
maal- ‘to milk’. Heine 1978:90. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal~) (Bomhard 2014.3:942 — 944, no. 850): 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to draw (out), to squeeze (out), to suck (out); to give suck, to 
suckle, to nurse’; 

(n.) *mal-a ‘milk; breast’ 

90. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘(vb.) to suckle, to nurse (a child), to breastfeed; to bring 
up, to raise; (n.) baby, child; breast’: 

A. Egyptian inn 1 ? ‘to suckle, to nurse (a child); to bring up, to raise (of a father 
who brings up his child)’, mn^t ‘female nurse, foster-mother’, mn°y ‘male 
nurse; tutor’, mnd ‘breast’; Coptic (Sahidic) moone [moons], (Bohairic) 
moni [moni] ‘nurse’, rnnot [mnot] ‘breast’. Erman — Grapow 1921:65, 66 
and 1926—1963.2:77—78, 2:92—93; Hannig 1995:338 and 343—344; 
Faulkner 1962:108 and 110; Gardiner 1957:568 and 569; Vycichl 
1983:115 and 117; Cerny 1976:85 and 86. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *manaf- ‘baby’ > Iraqw na''ay ‘baby’; 
Burunge naw ‘baby boy’; Dahalo manage ‘baby’. Ehret 1980:153. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-) (Bomhard 2014.3:949 — 950, no. 855): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to suckle, to nurse (a child), to breastfeed’; 

(n.) *man-a ‘suckling, young (of humans and animals); breast’ 

91. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘(vb.) to count, to reckon; to consider, to think; (n.) 
counting, reckoning’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:373, no. 1721, *man- ‘to know, to 
test’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *man-ay- ‘to count, to reckon’ > Hebrew manah 
[H]D] ‘to count, to number, to reckon, to assign’, manah [iHD] ‘part, 
portion, ration, share’; Aramaic mana ‘to number, to count, to reckon’; 
Ugaritic mnt ‘counting’; Akkadian manu ‘to count, to reckon’; Epigraphic 
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South Arabian mnw ‘to allot’, mnyt ‘fortune’. Murtonen 1989:261; Klein 
1987:355. 

B. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic: Somali maan- ‘mind’. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *man- ‘to know’ > Sura man- ‘to know’; Bole mon- 
‘to know’; Buli man- ‘to know’; Ngizim (Kanuri) mana ‘word, speech; 
intention’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.11:216 — 217. Central Chadic 
*man-/*mun- (secondary *-u-) ‘to understand, to analyze’ > Lame man-, 
mun- ‘to understand, to analyze’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *nwn-) (Bomhard 2014.3:950 — 952, no. 856): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to count, to reckon’ (> ‘to consider, to think’ > ‘to recount’ > ‘to 
say, to speak’); 

(n.) *man-a ‘counting, reckoning’ 

Note: There may be more than one Proto-Nostratic root involved here: (1) 
*man- ‘to count, to reckon’ and (2) *man- ‘to say, to speak’. 

92. Proto-Afrasian *man- (vb.) ‘to stay, to remain, to abide, to dwell; to be firm, 
steadfast, established, enduring’, *man-/*min- (n.) ‘dwelling, house, home’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:374, no 1723, *man-/*min- ‘house’ and 389, no. 1795, 
*mun- ‘to be, to remain’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?a-man- ‘to make firm, or secure, to safeguard, to 
assure’ > Amorite ?mn ‘to be true’; Hebrew ?aman []0N] ‘to confirm, to 
support, to verify, to approve; to be strong, enduring, reliable, steady; to 
stay faithful to, to have stability, to remain, to continue’, ?dmen [ "jPN | 
‘faith, trust, confidence, fidelity’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible), ?amen 
[]QX] ‘(n.) faithfulness, truth; (adv.) Amen!, true!, so be it!’; Aramaic 
9 dman ‘to believe, to trust’; Syriac ?, amin ‘true, lasting’, 9 e(Pemen ‘to be 
steadfast, to persevere’; Phoenician 9 mn ‘support’; Arabic lamina ‘to be 
safe, to feel safe; to reassure, to set someone’s mind to rest; to assure, to 
ensure, to safeguard, to guarantee, to warrant, to bear out, to confirm’, 
?amuna ‘to be faithful, reliable, trustworthy’, ?aman ‘security, safety, 
protection, safeguard, escort’, 9 amn ‘safety, peace, security, protection’, 
madman ‘place of safety, safe place’, ?amln ‘reliable, trustworthy, loyal, 
faithful, upright, honest, safe, secure; superintendent, curator, custodian, 
guardian, keeper’, 9 Imdn ‘faith, belief; Sabaean “?mn ‘(vb.) to give 
assurance, to assure; (n.) security, protection’; Harsusi 9 dm on ‘to believe, 
to believe in, to trust’, 'hundin ‘safe conduct’; Sheri / Jibbali 9 un (base 9 mn) 
‘to trust in, to believe in’; Mehri hamon ‘to trust in someone or something’; 
Geez / Ethiopic 9 amna \h9"‘i\ ‘to believe, to trust, to have faith in, to have 
confidence, to be true, to profess the faith, to confess (sins), to admit’, 
9 amdn ‘truth; true, right, faithful, valid; verily’; Tigrinya 9 amdnd 

‘to believe’; Tigre 9 amna ‘to believe, to trust’; Amharic ammdnd ‘to 
believe, to testify’; Gurage amana ‘to believe, to trust, to confess, to 
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admit’, amnat ‘confidence, reliance, belief; Harari amdna ‘to believe’. 
Murtonen 1989:93; Klein 1987:35; Leslau 1963:26, 1979:49, and 1987:24; 
Zammit 2002:79 — 80. 

B. Egyptian mn ‘to remain, to abide, to dwell; to be firm, established, 
enduring’; Coptic mun [ moyn ] ‘to remain, to continue’. Hannig 1995:333; 
Faulkner 1962:106; Erman — Grapow 1921:63 and 1926 — 1963.2:60 — 62; 
Gardiner 1957:568; Vycichl 1983:114; Cerny 1976:83. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *man-/*min- ‘house’ > Somali min ‘bridal 
house’; Rendille min ‘house’; Boni mirj ‘house’; Bayso min ‘house’; 
Elmolo min ‘house’; Galla / Oromo man-a ‘house’; Konso man-a ‘house’; 
Burji min-a ‘house’; Hadiyya min-e ‘house’; Kambata min-e ‘house’, min- 
‘to build (a house)’; Gedeo /Darasa min-e ‘house’; Sidamo min-e ‘house’, 
min- ‘to build (a house)’; Alaba min-o ‘house’; Gawwada man-o ‘house’; 
Gidole man-a ‘house’; Gollango man-o ‘house’. Hudson 1989:81; Sasse 
1979:24 and 1982:145. Proto-Southern Cushitic *min- ‘house’ > Dahalo 
mini ‘house’; Ma’a mi, minda ‘house’. Ehret 1980:158. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *man-/*min- ‘house, place’ > Tangale man ‘house’; 
Dera mana ‘house’; Pero mina ‘house’; Sha mun ‘place’ (secondary -u-). 
West Chadic: Ngizim manu ‘to spend a year’, (verbal noun) mam) 
‘spending a year’, mandnu ‘to spend several years’. East Chadic *man- 
‘place’ > Somray mana ‘place’; Ndam maan ‘place’; Tumak man ‘place’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-) (Bomhard 2014.3:952 — 955, no. 857): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to stay, to remain, to abide, to dwell; to be firm, steadfast, 
established, enduring’; 

(n.) *man-a ‘dwelling, house, home’ 

93. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘(vb.) to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate 
with, to have sexual intercourse, to beget; (n.) ardent desire, passion, lust’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:384, no. 1772, *min- ‘to want’ and 389, no. 1796, *mun- 
‘to love’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *man-ay- ‘(vb.) to lust after, to desire passionately, 
to copulate with, to have sexual intercourse, to beget; (n.) ardent desire, 
passion, lust’ > Akkadian menu, manu ‘to love, to become fond of 
someone’, menu ‘love’ (?); Arabic mana (base mny) ‘to desire, to wish for, 
to ejaculate; to practice onanism, to masturbate’, minan ‘semen, sperm’, 
munya, minya ‘wish, desire; object of desire’; Sheri / Jibbali mutni (base 
mny) ‘to want, to wish’; Harsusi emtoni (base mny) ‘to wish’; Mehri 
metoni (base mny) ‘to wish’; Geez / Ethiopic tamannaya [-t-o n ‘if] ‘to wish, 
to desire, to be eager for’, tamnet ‘wish, desire, lust’; Tigrinya 

(td)mdnndyd ‘to wish, to desire’; Tigre (ta)manna ‘to wish, to desire’; 
Amharic (td)mdnnd ‘to desire, to wish, to be desirous of, to covet, to aspire 
to’, mannot ‘wish, desire, ambition, aspiration’; Gurage (Ennemor, Gyeto) 
(td)mend, (Gogot) tdmennd, (Endegen) tdmennd, (Selti) tdmene, (Wolane) 
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tdmenne, (Zway) tamam, (Eza, Muher) tdmanna, (Chaha) tamena, 
(Masqan) tdmenna, (Soddo) tdminna ‘to wish, *to have sexual intercourse, 
to be covered (cattle), to be coupled, to conceive (cattle)’, (Chaha) manuta, 
tdmannat, (Eza) mannutta, tdm w ennat, (Gogot, Soddo, Wolane) mannot, 
(Muher) mannutta, (Gyeto) tamdndt, (Ennemor) tamendt, (Selti) tdmenat, 
(Endegen) tdmdnndd ‘wish, *sexual desire’, (Eza, Muher) amannat badda, 
(Chaha) amannat bdta ‘to be covered (cattle), to be coupled, to conceive 
(cattle)’ (literally, ‘the desire took’); Argobba (am)menna ‘to wish, to 
desire’; Harari (ta)mdnni ‘wish’; Gafat (ta)mend ‘to wish, to have sexual 
intercourse’. Zammit 2002:389; Leslau 1963:108, 1979:414, and 1987: 
352—353. 

B. Egyptian Mnw ‘the god Min’ (an ithyphallic god of generation), mnmn ‘to 
copulate’ (the god Min, with his mother). Hannig 1995:339 and 1208; 
Faulkner 1962:108; Gardiner 1957:568; Erman — Grapow 1921:64 and 
1926—1963.2:72,2:81. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic: Lame mun ‘preferred’; Masa min- ‘to want’. West 
Chadic: Fyer muni ‘to love, to like’; Sha mun ‘to love, to like’; Pero menu 
‘to love, to like’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *man y - (~ *many -) (Bomhard 2014.3:958 — 960, no. 861): 
(vb.) *many- ‘to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate with, to have 
sexual intercourse, to beget’; 

(n.) *man>'-a ‘ardent desire, passion, lust’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *man- v -a ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male; penis’ 

94. Proto-Afrasian *man- (n.) ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:373 — 374, no. 1722, *man-/*mayan- ‘man’): 

A. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushilic *man(n)- ‘man, person’, (pi.) 
‘people’ > Burji lammi ‘man, person’, (n. coll.) meena ‘people’; Gedeo / 
Darasa manjo, manj-icco ‘man, person’, manna ‘man, person, people’; 
Kambata man-cu ‘man, person’, (pi.) manna ‘men, people’; Sidamo man- 
co ‘man, woman, person’, (pi.) manna ‘men, people’; Hadiyya man-co 
‘man, person’, (pi.) manna ‘people’. Sasse 1982:133 and 143; Hudson 
1989:96 and 112. Proto-East Cushitic *man-t-/*min-t- ‘woman’ (with 
fossilized feminine suffix) > Burji mand-ee ‘virgin, young unmarried girl, 
young woman’; Kambata ment-iccu(-ta) ‘woman’, (pi.) meento ‘women’; 
Dasenech minni (< *min-ti ) ‘woman’; Gedeo / Darasa manj-icco ‘woman’; 
Hadiyya mento ‘woman’; Sidamo man-co ‘man, woman, person’, (pi.) 
meento ‘women’. Sasse 1982:140; Hudson 1989:170. Bayso man-to 
‘penis’, man-tiiti ‘vagina’; Burji munn-aa ‘vagina’. According to Sasse 
(1982:133), Highland East Cushitic has metathesized Proto-East Cushitic 
*nam-/*nim-/*num- ‘man’ (cf. Saho-Afar man ‘man’; Somali nin ‘man’, 
[pl] nim-an; Galla / Oromo nam-a ‘man’; Konso nam-a ‘man’; Gidole 
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nam-a ‘man’ [cf. Sasse 1979:24]). However, in view of the forms for 
‘woman’, ‘penis’, and ‘vagina’, which are clearly derivatives from a 
primary *man-/*min-/*mun-, as well as related forms in other Afrasian 
languages. Highland East Cushitic *man(n)- ‘man, person’ may well be 
original. 

B. West Chadic: Geji mceni/ma:ni ‘man’; Buli marine! mana/mani ‘man’; Tide 
ma:i]d ‘man’; Wangday mane/mani ‘man’. Central Chadic: Kotoko- 
Logone meni/meeni ‘man’ (pi. maawee ‘men’). Jungraithmayr — 
Ibriszimow 1994.11:230 — 231. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *many-a ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male; penis’ (Bomhard 
2014.3:960— 962, no. 862): 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *many- ‘to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate with, to have 
sexual intercourse, to beget’; 

(n.) * many -a ‘ardent desire, passion, lust’ 

95. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘(vb.) to hold, to take; (n.) hold, prevention, hindrance, 
obstruction’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:374, no. 1725, *man\ T- ‘to hold, to take’. 
[Ehret 1995:307, no. 589, *man- ‘to lose, to lack, to be without’ (> Arabic 
mana?a ‘to refuse, to hinder, to prevent, to repel’) and 307, no. 590, *man- 
!*mun- or *mai)-/*muij- or *maji-/*muji- ‘to tie up’ (> Modern South Arabian 
*mnf ‘to take, to catch, to hold’)]) 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *man-a f- ‘to hold, to take, to take hold of, to hold 
back’ > Hebrew mana ( ‘ [LOft | ‘to prevent, to withhold, to keep back’; 
Aramaic mana? ‘to keep back, to withhold’; Arabic mana ( 'a ‘to stop, to 
detain, to keep from entering or passing; to hinder, to prevent; to keep, to 
restrain, to hold back; to bar, to block, to obstruct; to withdraw, to take 
away, to deprive; to forbid, to interdict, to prohibit; to decline to accept, to 
declare impossible or out of the question; to refuse, to deny, to withhold; to 
stop, to cease; to abstain, to refrain; to ward off, to avert, to keep away; to 
protect, to guard; to defend’, man ? ‘hindering, impeding, obstruction; 
prevention, obviation, preclusion; prohibition, interdiction, ban, injunction; 
stop, closure, discontinuation, embargo; withdrawal, deprival, 
dispossession; detention, withholding’; Sabaean mn 0 ‘to repel, to prevent, 
to defend oneself against’; Sheri / Jibbali min a 0 ‘to hold, to take hold of, 
mutna ? ‘to refrain from, to hold back’; Harsusi mono ‘to take, to catch, to 
hold’, matne ? ‘to stop’; Mehri muna ‘to catch, to get, to take’, matna ‘to 
refrain from, to hold back’; Tigre mdn?a ‘to withhold, to refuse’; Harari 
manna? ‘one who prevents someone from doing something because of 
jealousy or animosity’ (Arabic loan). Murtonen 1989:261; Klein 1987:358; 
Leslau 1963:108; Zammit 2002:388. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *man-H- ‘to take’ > Sura mat)- ‘to take’; Mupun 
maij- ‘to take’; Gerka may- ‘to take’. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic root *many- (~ *man v -) (Bomhard 2014.3:962 — 963, no. 863): 
(vb.) *many- ‘to hold, to take’; 

(n.) *man>'-a ‘hand, paw’ 

96. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘(vb.) to twist, to turn; (n.) the act of turning, turning 
over, turning round, etc.; rope, coil, string, cord’ (Ehret 1995:308, no. 591, 
*mar- ‘to bind’; Orel — Stolbova 1995:375, no. 1730, *mar- ‘to bind, to roll 
up’): 

A. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *mar- ‘(vb.) to twist, to go around; (adj.) 
round’ > Galla / Oromo mar- ‘coil, rope’, (Eastern) mar-ti ‘useless person 
who goes from house to house’; Rendille mar- ‘to be round’; Afar mar-o 
‘round’; Konso mar- ‘to roll up’. Sasse 1979:24 and 1982:140 — 141. Galla 
/ Oromo mars- ‘to encircle’; Burji mars- ‘to surround, to encircle (tr. )’ 
(loan from Galla / Oromo); Konso mars- ‘to go in a group to attack 
someone’. Sasse 1982:141. Proto-Rift *mar- ‘to wring’ > Iraqw 
(reduplicated) marmar- ‘to wring’; Iraqw mal- ‘to wring’; Asa mad- ‘to 
wash clothes’. Ehret 1980:342. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic: Tangale mari- ‘to twist, to wring’. Omotic: Bench / 
Gimira mar- ‘to plait hair’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *nwr~) (Bomhard 2014.3:967 — 970, no. 867): 
(vb.) *mar- ‘to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.; to twist, to 
whirl, to roll; to bend’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘the act of turning, turning over, turning round, etc.; rope, coil, 
string, cord’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to go (round), to walk, to run; to go after, to run or chase after’ (> 
‘to seek, to pursue’); 

(n.) *mar-a ‘walk, walking, passage; road, track, way’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mur- ‘to turn, to twist, to bend’; 

(n.) *mur-a ‘bend, curve’ 

97. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘(vb.) to go, to walk, to run; (n.) walk, walking, passage’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:375 — 376, no. 1731, *mar- ‘to walk’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *mar-ar- ‘to pass; to go, walk, saunter, or stroll by 
or past; to come, go, walk, or pass along something; to cross, to traverse; to 
depart, to go away, to leave; to continue’ > Arabic marra ‘to pass; to go, 
walk, saunter, or stroll by or past; to come, go, walk, or pass along 
something; to cross, to traverse; to depart, to go away, to leave; to 
continue’, marr ‘passing or going by; passage, transit; transition; crossing; 
progression, process, lapse, course (of time)’, mamarr ‘passing, going by; 
elapsing; lapse, expiration (of time); transition, crossing; access, 
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approach’; Harsusi mer ‘to continue, to go’, mdrreh ‘time; once, at once’; 
Mehri mar ‘to pass’; Sheri / Jibbali mirr ‘to pass’; Akkadian mararu ‘to 
leave, to go away’. Zammit 2002:381. 

B. Berber: Tuareg ammar ‘to pass by, to pass by a place, to drop by’, sumar 
‘to make pass by’; Tamazight cimar ‘to hurry, to go faster, to hasten’, imar 
‘action of hurrying, hastening, going faster’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *mar- ‘to go’ > Sidamo mar- ‘to go 
(intr.)’; Kambata mar- ‘to go (intr.)’, mar-aancata ‘journey’, mar-am- ‘to 
walk (intr.)’; Burji mar- ‘to go (intr.)’, mara ‘going, journey’; Hadiyya 
mar- ‘to go (intr.)’; Gedeo / Darasa mar- ‘to go (intr.)’, mar-am- ‘to turn 
(around) (intr.)’. Sasse 1982:140 — 141; Hudson 1989:71. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *mar- ‘to go round’ > K’wadza malengayo ‘neck ring’; Dahalo 
mar- ‘to go round’, maradid- ‘to take around, to put around’. Ehret 
1980:154. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar -) (Bomhard 2014.3:970 — 971, no. 868): 
(vb.) *mar- ‘to go (round), to walk, to run; to go after, to run or chase after’ (> 
‘to seek, to pursue’); 

(n.) *mar-a ‘walk, walking, passage; road, track, way’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.; to twist, to 
whirl, to roll; to bend’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘the act of turning, turning over, turning round, etc.; rope, coil, 
string, cord’ 

98. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘(vb.) to smear, to anoint, to rub (with grease, fat, 
ointment); (n.) grease, oil, fat, ointment, unguent’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:386, 
no. 1784, *mori?-/*morih- ‘fat, oil’.): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *mar-ax- ‘to oil, to anoint, to rub’ > Hebrew marah 
[rnp] ‘to mb, to smear’, merah [rnQ] ‘ointment, plaster, paste, daub’; 
Aramaic marah ‘to mb’; Akkadian marahu ‘to rub in’; Arabic maraha ‘to 
oil, to anoint, to rub’; Sheri / Jibbali mirax ‘to smear’. Murtonen 1989:265; 
Klein 1987:384. 

Proto-Semitic *mar-ak’- ‘to rub clean, to scour, to polish’ > Hebrew 
marah [pHD] ‘to scour, to polish, to cleanse’, marah [p"3Q] ‘a scraping, 
rubbing’; Aramaic marah ‘to scour, to polish’; Sheri / Jibbali erhah (base 
mrkh) ‘to clean up, to tidy, to wipe up’; Harsusi amarkeh ‘to tidy up’; 
Mehri amarkah ‘to clear, to wipe, to tidy up’. Klein 1987:386 — 387; 
Murtonen 1989:266. 

Proto-Semitic *mar-at’- ‘to rub, to scour’ > Hebrew mdrat [U71Q] ‘to 
make smooth, to scour, to polish’; Akkadian maratu ‘to rub, to scratch’. 
Murtonen 1989:265; Klein 1987:384. Arabic maraha ‘to rub over, to 
anoint’. 
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B. Egyptian mrh ‘to anoint, to mb with fat or oil’, mrht ‘oil, grease’. Hannig 
1995:349; Faulkner 1962:112; Erman— Grapow 1921:68 and 1926 — 
1963.2:111; Gardiner 1957:569. 

C. Berber: Tuareg amri ‘to be rubbed with something hard; to mb with 
something hard’, samri ‘to make mb’; Ghadames dm ray ‘to be painful, to 
suffer’; Tamazight mray ‘’to rub, to be rubbed, to grate’, amray ‘nibbing, 
friction, grating’; Kabyle amri ‘to rub, to scrape (vegetables)’. 

D. Chadic: Proto-Chadic *mar ‘oil’ > Hausa mai ‘oil, fat, grease’; Zaar tmr 
‘oil’; Tera mor ‘oil’; Mofu mal ‘oil’. Newman 1977:30. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar -) (Bomhard 2014.3:971 — 972, no. 869): 
(vb.) *mar- ‘to smear, to anoint, to rub (with grease, oil, fat, ointment)’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘grease, oil, fat, ointment, unguent’ 

99. Proto-Afrasian *mcir- ‘(vb.) to be weakened, to wither away, to decay; to be or 
become sick, to fall ill; to die (from a fatal disease), to perish; (n.) sickness, 
illness, disease, malady, ailment; death’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:376 — 377, no. 
1736, *mar- ‘to be ill, to be weak’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *mar-ati ’- ‘(vb.) to be or become sick, to fall ill; 

(n.) disease, malady, ailment, illness, sickness; (adj.) sick, ill’ > Akkadian 
marasu ‘to fall ill, to have a disease; (stative) to be diseased’, marsu ‘sick, 
diseased’, mursu ‘illness’, (adv.) marsis ‘bitterly, with difficulty, with 
pain’; Hebrew maras ‘to be sick’; Aramaic mara P ‘to fall ill, to 

become sick’; Ugaritic mrs ‘to be sick’; Arabic marida ‘to be or become 
sick, to fall ill, to be taken ill’, marcid ‘disease, malady, ailment, illness, 
sickness’, marid ‘sick, ill, ailing, diseased, unwell, indisposed; sick person, 
patient’; Sabaean mrd ‘to be sick’; Harsusi merez ‘to be unwell, ill’, merez 
‘illness’; Sheri / Jibbali mirz ‘to be ill’, merez ‘illness’, meriz ‘ill’; Mehri 
meraz ‘to be ill’, marez ‘illness’. Murtonen 1989:265 — 266; Klein 
1987:386; Zammit 2002:381—382. 

B. Egyptian mr ‘(vb.) to be sick, to suffer pain; (adj.) sick, ill; (n.) sickness, 
illness’, mrt ‘sickness, illness, fatal disease’, mrw (adverb) ‘painfully’. 
Hannig 1995:344 and 345; Faulkner 1963:110—111; Gardiner 1957:569; 
Erman— Grapow 1921:66 and 1926—1963.2:95, 2:96. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mary- (~ */war>'-) (Bomhard 2014.3:975 — 977, no. 873): 
(vb.) *mary- ‘to be weakened, to wither away, to decay; to be or become sick, 
to fall ill; to die (from a fatal disease), to perish’; 

(n.) *mary-a ‘sickness, illness, fatal disease, malady, ailment; death’ 

100. Proto-Afrasian*/wot- or *met- (n.) ‘middle’, (particle) *mat- or *met- ‘in the 
middle of, with, among’ : 


A. Semitic: Arabic matn ‘middle of the road’. 
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B. Egyptian mtrt ( mtt ) ‘middle’ in: m mtt (nt) lb ‘gladly’, literally, ‘in the 
middle of the heart’; Coptic mete [mmtc:| ‘middle’, ntmete [ntmhtc] ‘in 
the midst of (= Late Egyptian [m]t3 mt n ‘in the middle of). Hannig 
1995:376; Vycichl 1983:124; Cerny 1976:93. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mat h -a or *met h -a ‘middle’; (particle) *mat h - or *met h - ‘in 
the middle of, with, among’ (Bomhard 2014.3:977 — 978, no. 874) 

101. Proto-Afrasian *mat’- ‘(vb.) to be or become wet, moist; (n.) moisture, 
wetness; dew, rain; (adj.) wet, moist’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:379, no. 1747, 
*matar- ‘water’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *mat’-ar- ‘(vb.) to rain; (n.) rain’ > Akkadian metru 
‘rain’; Hebrew matdr pt?D] ‘rain’; Ugaritic mtr ‘rain’; Arabic matara ‘to 
rain’, matar ‘rain’; Sabaean mtr ‘field watered by rain’. Murtonen 
1989:257—258; Klein 1987:339—340; Militarev 2008:217 and 2012:84 
Proto-Semtic *mitar-\ Zammit 2002:384. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) mat'-mat'- (vb.)‘to be drenched, soaked’ 
> Gurage (Chaha, Gyeto, Ennemor, Endegen, Wolane) mdtdmdta, (Eza, 
Muher, Masqan, Gogot, Soddo, Wolane) mitdmmdtd, (Selti) mitdmdtd ‘to 
be soaked through by rain, to be drenched; to be rotten, to be putrid’. 
Leslau 1979:438. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Kambata mat’oo ‘rainy season’. Hudson 
1987:332. Proto-Southern Cushitic *mad- or *maad- ‘rain’ > Burunge 
madiy ‘rainy season’; Ma’a mare ‘rain’. Ehret 1980:153. 

C. Chadic: North Bauchi Chadic *macC- ‘dew’ > Pa’anci mada ‘dew’; 
Diryanci mada ‘dew’; Siryanci mudi ‘dew’; Warjanci macC-ai ‘dew’; 
Jimbinanci amada ‘dew’. Skinner 1977:18. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mat’- (~ *mat’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:979 — 980, no. 876): 
(vb.) *mat’- ‘to be or become wet, moist’; 

(n.) *mat’-a ‘moisture, wetness; dew, rain’; (adj.) ‘wet, moist’ 

102. Proto-Afrasian *maw- ‘(vb.) to be wet; (n.) water, liquid, fluid’ (Diakonoff 
1992:23 *mHw/y ‘water’; M. Cohen 1947:191—192, no. 485; Orel— Stolbova 
1995:368 — 369, no. 1699, *ma?- ‘water’ (“[njote parallel forms with sonants 
*may- and *maw- in Sem[itic], Eg[yptian] and C[entral] Chjadic]”); Ehret 
1995:300, no. 569, *-m- ( *-ma - ?) ‘to be wet’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *maw/y- ‘water, liquid, fluid’ > Hebrew (pi.) 
mayim P’Q] 1 waters’; Syriac mayya ‘water’; Mandaic mat ‘water’; 
Ugaritic my ‘water’; Akkadian mu ‘water, liquid, fluid’; Arabic ma? 
‘water’; Sabaean mwy ‘water’; Harsusi he-mydh ‘water’; Sheri / Jibbali mih 
(base mwh) ‘water’; Mehri hd-moh ‘water’; Geez / Ethiopic may ["7P-| 
‘water, liquid’; Tigrinya may ‘water’; Tigre may ‘water’; Gurage (Zway) 
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may, (Selti, Wolane) may ‘water, sea’; Harari mi, miy ‘water’; Amharic 
may ‘miraculous water’ (Geez loan). Murtonen 1989:252; Klein 1987:342; 
Leslau 1963:102, 1979:441, and 1987:376; Zammit 2002:391. 

B. Egyptian mw ‘water’, mwy ‘to be watery, to flow’, mwyt ‘urine’; Coptic 
(Bohairic) mow [ruuoy] ‘water’, me [mh] ‘urine’, (Sahidic) mow [Mooy] 
‘water’. Hannig 1995:329 — 330; Faulkner 1962:105; Gardiner 1957:568; 
Erman — Grapow 1921:63 and 1926 — 1963.2:50 — 53; Cerny 1976:78 and 
95; Vycichl 1983:107 and 126—127. 

Note: It is perhaps best to agree with Vycichl (1984:126 — 127) that “[Egyptian 
mw\ has correspondents in the Semitic languages but not in the other 
Flamitic languages”. This means that the Proto-Afrasian root *ma?~ 
‘water’ reconstructed, for example, by Orel — Stolbova (1995:368 — 369, 
no. 1699) on the basis of data from the other Afrasian languages is to be 
seen as a parallel, though unrelated, form. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *maw- (~ *maw-) (Bomhard 2014.3:980 — 981, no. 877): 
(vb.) *maw- ‘to be wet’; 

(n.) *maw-a ‘water, liquid, fluid’ 

103. Proto-Afrasian *mel- ‘(vb.) to rub, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, weary; 
(n.) smoothness, softness; weakness; (adj.) smooth, soft, tender, weak, worn 
out, tired, weary’ (): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *mal-al- ‘to be or become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’ > Flebrew mala 1 [*7*7D] ‘to languish, to wither, to fade’, ? amelal 
[*7*7D15], ‘himlal [*7*7015] ‘feeble’, ?amal [*7015] (< *?a-mal-) ‘to be weak, to 
languish’; Phoenician ''’ml (< *?a-mal-) ‘to languish, to be feeble; to 
enfeeble’; Arabic malla ‘to be or become weary, tired, bored, impatient; to 
tire, to become tired (of something), to become fed up (with)’, mall ‘weary, 
tired, fed up, bored’, rnalill ‘tired, wearied, bored; weary, fed-up, 
disgusted’; Sheri / Jibbali mell ‘to be fed up, to despair of finishing 
something with someone’, em lei ‘to tire, to make someone fed up’, mellun 
‘easily, bored’; Mehri mol ‘to be fed up with someone, something’, hamlul 
‘to make someone fed up, tired’. Klein 1987:35 and 351; Murtonen 
1989:93; Tomback 1978:24. 

Proto-Semitic *mal-al- ‘to rub, to scrape’ > Hebrew malal [*7*70] ‘to 
rub, to scrape, to rub ears for husking the grain’; (?) Geez / Ethiopic malala 
[''"Art] ‘to plane (a board), to smooth with a plane’; (?) Amharic malldld 
‘to plane, to scrape’. Klein 1987:351; Leslau 1987:344. Proto-Semitic 
*mal-af- ‘to rub, to smear’ > Arabic (Datina) mala F ‘to smooth away’; 
Geez / Ethiopic maFa [< ro AO] ‘to anoint, to grease, to smear’. Leslau 
1987:342. 
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Proto-Semitic *mal-ac- ‘to make smooth’ > Arabic malisa, malusa ‘to 
be smooth, level, even; to make smooth, to smooth, to level, to even 
(something); to make slippery’, malis ‘smooth, sleek’, malasa ‘smooth, 
bald’; Geez / Ethiopic malasa [ « a (\(\ | ‘to gleam, to shine, to glitter, to 
flash, to sparkle, to be polished; to polish, to smooth, to wipe clean’; 
Amharic malldsd ‘to purify metal by repeated meltings’; Harari (a)mdlasa 
‘to have a delicate and smooth appearance (person), to be smooth (skin) 
because of care given to it’. Leslau 1963:107 and 1987:345. 

Proto-Semitic *mal-ac’- ‘to be smooth, slippery’ > Hebrew malas 
[)'*?<?] ‘to be smooth, slippery’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); Arabic 
malisa ‘to glide, to slide, to slip, to escape’, malis ‘smooth, sleek, 
slippery’. Klein 1987:351. 

Proto-Semitic *mal-at’- ‘to rub, to smear’ > Hebrew melet 
‘mortar, cement’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); Syriac malat ‘to smear, 
to rub over’, mdldtd ‘mortar’; Arabic malata ‘to plaster with mud or mortar 
(a wall)’, mildt ‘mortar’ (Aramaic loans). Klein 1987:350. 

Proto-Semitic *mal-ad- ‘to be tender’ > Arabic malida ‘to be tender’, 
?amlad ‘tender, flexible’, maid ‘soft and delicate’, malad ‘softness, 
delicacy; youthfulness; freshness of face’. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa (pi.) melaalle ‘female, 
women’; Sidamo (pi.) meella ‘women, wives’. Hudson 1989:170. For the 
semantics, cf. Latin mulier ‘woman, wife’ (< *ml-yes-i, comparative of 
mollis ‘soft, tender, pliant, supple, flexible, yielding’). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mel- (Bomhard 2014.3:981 — 986, no. 878): 

(vb.) *mel- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 

(n.) *mel-a ‘smoothness, softness; weakness’; (adj.) ‘smooth, soft, tender, 
weak, worn out, tired, weary’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mol- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to mb into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 

(n.) *mol-a ‘crumb, piece, morsel; mortar’; (adj.) ‘crushed, ground, worn out or 
down’ 

104. Proto-Affasian *ma — *mi- interrogative and relative pronoun stem (Ehret 
1995:301, no. 571, *ma, *mi ‘what?’; Diakonoff 1988:83, §4.4.2): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *md- ~ *mi- interrogative and relative pronoun 
stem > Akkadian (interj.) md ‘what?, why?; indeed, verily’, (interrogative 
pronoun) mannu, manna, manni, ma?u, man ‘who?’, (interrogative and 
adverb) mati ‘when?’, (interrogative) minsu ‘what is it?, why?’, 
(interrogative pronoun) minu ‘who?’ (West Semitic loan), (interrogative) 
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mum , minum, minu, mina, minam, mini , minim , minumma, minamma, 
mlnammi, minimma, minimmi, min ‘what?, why?, what for?, what reason?; 
what, whatever’; Hebrew (interrogative pronoun) mah [HD], mdh [HD] 
‘what?, how?’, man tmi (= mah) ‘what?’, (interrogative pronoun) mi ['□] 
‘who?’; Syriac ma(n), rndnd ‘what?’, man ‘who?’; Phoenician mh ‘what’, 
my ‘who; whoever’; Ugaritic mh ‘what?’, my ‘who?’, mum ‘whatever’; 
Arabic ma (interrogative) ‘what?’, md (relative) ‘that, which, what’, 
(interrogative particle) maid ‘when?, at what time?’, (interrogative 
pronoun) man ‘who?, which one?, which ones?’, (relative pronoun) man 
‘who, the one who, those who, one who, whoever, whosoever, everyone 
who, he who’, (conjunction) mahmd ‘whatever, who ever, no matter how 
much, however much’; Sabaean (indefinite and interrogative pronoun) nihil 
‘what, what thing?’; Soqotri mon ‘who?’; Harsusi mon ‘who?’; Sheri / 
Jibbali mun ‘who?’; Mehri mon ‘who?’; Geez / Ethiopic mi ( a 1. | ‘what?’, 
mannu [ <7D H ‘who?’, mant ( | ‘what?’; Tigre ma, mi ‘what?’, man 
‘who?’; Tigrinya man, man ‘who?’, manaw, maim ‘which?’; Harari man 
‘who?’, min ‘what?’; Argobba man ‘who?’; Gafat man ‘who?’; Amharic 
man ‘what?, which?’, man ‘who?’; Gurage ma ‘what?’, ma ‘who?’, man 
‘who?’, man ‘what?’. Lipinski 1997:328—331; Klein 1987:321, 340, and 
354; Leslau 1963:108, 1979:385, 407, and 1987:321, 348, 352; Zammit 
2002:377. 

B. Egyptian m ‘who?, what?’; Coptic nim [nim] (< in m) ‘who?, what?’. 
Hannig 1995:313; Faulkner 1962:100; Gardiner 1957:567; Ennan — 
Grapow 1921:59 and 1926—1963.2:4; Vycichl 1983:142; Cerny 1976:108. 

C. Berber: Tamazight ma ‘who?’, may ‘who?, what?’; Tuareg mi ‘when’; 
Kabyle mi ‘when’, malmi ‘when?’ (si malmi ‘since when?’). 

D. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *ma? ‘what?’ > Kambata ma^a ‘what?’; 
Alaba ma ‘what?’; Gedeo / Darasa maa (< *ma?a) ‘what?’; Sidamo mai 
‘what?’; Hadiyya maha (< *maha < *ma? waha ‘what thing?’) ‘what?’; 
Somali mahaa ‘what?’; Rendille mah(a) ‘what?’; Bayso me (< *mah ) 
‘what?’; Boni mahaa ‘what?’; Afar maha ‘what?’; Burji miya (? < 
*ma?+yaa) ‘what?’; Gedeo / Darasa maacco ‘what?’. Sasse 1982:146; 
Hudson 1989:166. Proto-East Cushitic *me?- (or *mee?-) ‘how many?’ > 
Burji mPa ‘how many?’; Sidamo me^e ‘how many?’; Kambata me'-’o ‘how 
many?, how much?’; Dullay mee' ? e ‘how many?’; Gawwada mee‘ ? e ‘how 
many?’; Dobase mee^e ‘how many?’; Harso mee'-’e ‘how many?’; Tsamay 
meek ‘how many?’; Dasenech miya ‘how many?’; Galla / Oromo meek’a 
‘how many?’; Gidole meek’- ‘how many?’; Konso meeqaa ‘how many?’; 
Gedeo / Darasa me' ? e ‘how many?, how much?’; Hadiyya mee’hj ‘how 
many?, how much?’. Sasse 1982:143; Hudson 1989:83. Burji maama 
‘how?’. Sasse 1982:138. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *mi-ha ‘why?’ > 
Burji miyaa-ga ‘why?’; Gedeo / Darasa maya ‘why?’; Hadiyya mahi-na 
‘why?’; Kambata mii(-ha), mahiiha ‘why?’; Sidamo mae-ra ‘why?’. 
Hudson 1989:167. Proto-Southern Cushitic *ma ‘which?’ > Iraqw -ma- in: 
amaga ‘how many?’, ahema ‘who?’, asma ‘why?’, ama ‘when?’; Ma’a - 
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ma in: -hama ‘which?’, -mo in: kimomo ‘how?’, (verb enclitic) -mo ‘how 
many?’; K’wadza -ma- in: ga^amayo ‘when?’. Ehret 1980:153. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *me ‘how many?’ > Ma’a me ‘how many?’; Dahalo 
meek’a ‘how many?’. Ehret 1980:157. Proto- Southern Cushitic mi ‘what 
kind of?’ > Alagwa mi ‘what?’, miya ‘who?’; Iraqw -mi- in: amila ‘what?’; 
K’wadza -mi in: homi ‘what?’, mi ‘so that’; Ma’a mina ‘what kind of?’. 
Ehret 1980:158. 

E. Chadic: Proto-Chadic *mi, *mo ‘what?’ > Ngizim t-dm ‘what?’; Dangla 
maa ‘what?’; Ron mi ‘what?’; Margi mi ‘what?’; Bachama mum ‘what?’; 
Nancere me, mene ‘what?’; Zime mi ‘what?’. Newman 1977:34. 

F. Ongota miya ‘how much?’. Fleming 2002b:50. 

<— Proto-Nostratic interrogative pronoun stem *mi- (~ *me-) ‘who?, which?, 

what?’, relative pronoun stem *ma- (~ */wa-) ‘who, which, what’ (Bomhard 

2014.3:986—989,no. 879) 

105. Proto-Affasian *mi?- “(vb.) to cut; (n.) cutting instrument: knife’ (later also 
‘sickle, scythe’) 

A. Egyptian m? phonetic interpretation of the hieroglyph that represents a 
sickle, m3 ‘sickle-shaped end of a sacred boat’ (nautical term), (obsolete) 
m’z ‘knife’. Flannig 1995:313 and 321; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.2:6 
and 2:31; Gardiner 1957:567. 

B. Chadic: Central Chadic: Bachama ma ‘to cut’; Logone miiyo ‘knife’. 
Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1 994.11:97. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mi?- (~ *me?-) (Bomhard 2014.3:993 — 994, no. 881): 

(vb.) *mi?- ‘to cut’; 

(n.) *mi?-a ‘cutting instrument: knife’ (later also ‘sickle, scythe’) 

106. Proto-Afrasian *m[urj]- ‘(vb.) to torment, to torture, to afflict; to cause pain, 
trouble, distress, suffering, difficulty; to suffer; to be in pain, trouble, distress, 
suffering, difficulty; (n.) suffering, pain, malady, difficulty, distress, affliction, 
calamity, misery’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *man-aw- ‘to be afflicted with, to suffer (from)’ > 
Arabic mand ‘to put to the test, to try, to tempt, to afflict; (passive) to be 
afflicted (with), to be sorely tried (by), to suffer, to sustain, to undergo, to 
experience; to be afflicted, hit, smitten, stricken’. 

B. Egyptian mn ‘to be ill, to suffer; to be ill of, to suffer from; to be troubled 
about’, mn ‘sick man’, mnt ‘malady, suffering, distress, calamity’, mnw 
‘pain’. Hannig 1995:335; Faulkner 1962:107; Gardiner 1957:568; 
Erman — Grapow 1921:64 and 1926 — 1963.2:66 — 67. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mwj- (~ *moy-) (Bomhard 2014.3: 1006 — 1008, no. 892): 
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(vb.) *murj- ‘to torment, to torture, to afflict; to cause pain, trouble, distress, 
suffering, difficulty; to suffer; to be in pain, trouble, distress, suffering, 
difficulty’; 

(n.) *murj-a ‘suffering, pain, malady, difficulty, distress, affliction, calamity, 
misery’ 

107. Proto-Afrasian *mur- ‘(vb.) to make a noise, to murmur; (n.) noise, sound, 
murmur’, reduplicated: *mur-mur- ‘(vb.) to make noise, to make sound, to 
murmur; (n.) noise, sound, murmur’: 

A. Semitic: Arabic marmara ‘to be or become embittered, to become angry’, 
tamarmara ‘to murmur, to mumble, to grumble’; New Hebrew mirmer 
[1D1Q] ‘to complain, to grouse, to grumble, to become embittered 
(aggrieved), to be enraged (infuriated) with, to be embittered against’. 
Klein 1987:385. 

B. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Burji murmur-i ‘wizard, sorcerer (who tells 
fortunes by inspecting coffee beans)’, morom- ‘to argue’; Gedeo / Darasa 
morom- ‘to argue’; Sidamo moroom-, morom- ‘to argue’; Galla / Oromo 
morom- ‘to murmur, to disagree, to curse’; Somali murm- ‘to contradict, to 
disagree’; Gollango maram- ‘to deny’. Sasse 1982:149; Hudson 1989:21. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *mur- (~ *mor-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1013 — 1015, no. 896): 
(vb.) *mur- ‘to make noise, to make sound, to murmur’; 

(n.) *mur-a ‘noise, sound, murmur’ 

Reduplicated: 

(vb.) *mur-mur- ‘to make noise, to make sound, to murmur’; 

(n.) *mur-mur-a ‘noise, sound, murmur’ 
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4.1. PROTO-AFRASIAN *t 
108. Proto-Afrasian *ta-, *tu-/*ti- demonstrative stem: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ta-l*ti- demonstrative stem > Arabic (m.) ti, (f.) td 
‘this’; Tigre (m.) td, (f.) td ‘this’. 

B. Egyptian (fem. sg. demonstrative and definite article) ti ‘this, the’, (fem. 
sg. demonstrative adj.) tn ‘this’; Coptic t- [t-], te- [tb-] fem. sg. definite 
article, tdi [ta¥] (fem. sg. of demonstrative pronoun) ‘this’. Hannig 
1995:912 and 934; Faulkner 1962:292 and 299; Gardiner 1957:598 and 
600; Erman— Grapow 1921:200, 206, and 1926—1963.5:211—212, 5:309; 
Vycichl 1983:208; Cemy 1976:176 and 177. 

C. Berber: Tuareg demonstrative stem (f. sg.) to ‘this’, (pi. ti); Ghadames (f. 
sg.) tu ‘this’ (pi. ti); Mzab (f. sg.) to ‘this’, (pi. ti); Tamazight (f. sg.) to, ti 
‘this’, (pi. ti); Kabyle (f. sg.) to ‘this’, (pi. ti). Also used as 3rd person 
verbal suffix: Tuareg (m. sg.) -t, (f. sg.) -tdt, (m. pi.) -tan, (f. pi.) -tanat; 
Ghadames (m. sg.) -at, -att, -itt, (f. sg.) -tat, -attat, -ittat, (m. pi.) -tan, 
-attan, -ittan, (f. pi.) -tanat, -atnat, -itnat. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *to, (subj.) *tu/*ti fem. demonstrative 
pronoun stem > Burji (dem. f.) to, (subj.) ci ‘this’; Somali (dem. f.) to, 
(subj.) tu; Rendille ti fem. gender marker and connector; Galla / Oromo 
to-, (subj.) tu-; Sidamo -to, (subj.) -ti fem. article; Kambata (f. ace. sg. 
demon, det.) to ‘this’; Hadiyya (f. ace. sg. demon, det.) to ‘this’. Hudson 
1989:151; Sasse 1982:175. Proto-Southem Cushitic (fem. bound 
demonstrative stem) *to ‘this, that’ > Iraqw ti ‘this’; Burunge ti ‘this’, ted a 
(f.) ‘that’; K’wadza -fi)to, -(e)to fem. gender marker; Asa -(i)t(o), -(e)t(o) 
fem. gender marker; Ma’a -eta suffix on fem. nouns; Dahalo id- in td'Hni 
(f.) ‘they’. Ehret 1980:289. Beja / Bedawye (f. article) (sg.) tu (ace. sg. to), 
(pi.) td (ace. pi. te). Reinisch 1895:220. 
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E. Chadic: Hausa taa ‘she, her’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems (Bomhard 2014.2:207 — 209, no. 183): 

Proximate: *t h a- (~ *t h d-) ‘this’; 

Intermediate: *t h i- (~ *t h e-) ‘that’; 

Distant: *t h u- (~ *t h o-) ‘that yonder’ 

109. Proto-Afrasian *tan- ‘(vb.) to extend, spread, or stretch out; to endure, to be 

long-lasting; (n.) duration; extension’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *wa-tan- ‘to endure; to be continuous, perpetual, 
steadfast, long-lasting’ > Hebrew 7 eddn I’jiVN. "jilK | ‘steadfast, stable, 
strong, firm; ever-flowing’, waOin [jlTl] ‘(water) flowing in a stream; 
steadfast, permanent’; Arabic watana ‘to endure, (water) to flow 
continuously; to stay long in a place’, watun ‘duration, continuous flow’; 
Sabaean mhtn ‘perpetually flowing water’. Klein 1987:26 and 267; 
Murtonen 1989:225; D. Cohen 1970— :652. 

Geez / Ethiopic ten [■£?], tin [-fc7], tan [^7], tend [-feT] ‘extension, 
length, width, thickness’. Leslau 1987:576. 

B. Egyptian tni ‘*stretching beyond, *surpassing; great and strong (king), 
large and solidly-built (wall)’. Hannig 1995:934; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 
1963.5:310—311. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t h any- (~ *t h an)'-) (Bomhard 2014.2:217 — 219, no. 190): 

(vb.) *t h an>’- ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch; to endure, to be long-lasting’; 

(n.) *t h any-a ‘extension, width, length, breadth’; (adj.) ‘stretched, extended, 
wide, broad, long-lasting’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *t h an>’- ‘to be or become worn out, tired, old’; 

(n.) *t h an)’-a ‘exhaustion, weariness, fatigue’; (adj.) ‘worn out, tired, old’ 

110. Proto-Afrasian *tar- ‘(vb.) to draw, to drag, to pull; (n.) drag, pull; something 
dragged or pulled along’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:499, no. 2373, *tar- ‘to pull, 
to draw’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *tar-ar-, (reduplicated) *tar-tar- ‘to draw, to drag, 
to pull’ > Sheri / Jibbali terr ‘to drag, to lead away’, (reduplicated) ettsrter 
‘to lead roughly, to drag (a child) by the hand’; Soqotri ter ‘to push gently’, 
(reduplicated) tartar ‘to throw’; Harsusi ter ‘to lead, to drag away’; Mehri 
ter ‘to drag, to lead away’. 

B. Central Chadic *tyar- (< *tari-) ‘to draw’ > Buduma teri ‘to draw’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t h ar- (~ *t h ar -) (Bomhard 2014.2:221 — 222, no. 193): 

(vb.) *t h ar- ‘to draw, to drag, to puli’; 
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(n.) *t h ar-a ‘drag, pull; something dragged or pulled along’ 

Possible derivative: 

(vb.) *t h ar- ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to expand, to extend; to stretch, 
to stretch out; to scatter, to strew’; 

(n.) *t h ar-a ‘stretch, spread, expanse’; (adj.) ‘stretched, tight, taut; spread, 
scattered, dispersed’ 

111. Proto-Afrasian *tar- ‘(vb.) to spread, to spread out, to expand, to extend; to 
stretch, to stretch out; (n.) stretch, spread, expanse’; (adj.) ‘stretched, tight, 
taut; spread, scattered, dispersed; stretched out, long, great’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:499, no. 2373, *tar- ‘to pull, to draw’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *wa-tar- ‘to stretch, to extend’ > Arabic watara ‘to 
string, to provide with a string (a bow); to stretch, to strain, to draw tight, 
to tighten, to pidl taut’, watar ‘string (of a bow, of a musical instrument); 
sinew, tendon’, watTra ‘manner, way, mode, fashion; procedure, method; 
style; tone’, tawatur ‘succession; repetition, recurrence; frequency, 
constancy, incessancy, continuance, persistence’, mutawattir ‘stretched, 
strained, taut, tense, rigid, firm, tight’; Hebrew yeder piT | ‘cord’; Syriac 
yadra ‘string of a bow’; Geez / Ethiopic watara, wattara \ to-t-/. | ‘to bend, 
to stretch tight, to tighten (strings), to straighten up’, ? awtara | hn>--l-S. | ‘to 
spread out, to stretch out’, watr [ m-'PC | ‘cord, string (of a musical 
instrument), web (of a spider)’; Tigre wattara ‘to stretch a bow, to stretch 
by pulling, to pull tight’; Tigrinya wattara ‘to stretch (a string, hide), to 
make taut, to distend, to strain at (chains)’, watar ‘bow string’; Gurage 
watara ‘to stretch by pulling, to stretch hide, to distend hide’, watar ‘nerve, 
sinew, tendon, gut’; Harari watar ‘nerve, gut, sinew’. Murtonen 1989:225; 
D. Cohen 1970— :653— 655; Klein 1987:267; Leslau 1987:622. 

B. Egyptian itrw ‘river; Nile’; Coptic yoor [eioop] ‘canal’, yero [eiepo, 
lepo] ‘river; Nile’, literally, ‘great canal; great river’. Hannig 1995:112 — 
113; Faulkner 1962:33; Gardiner 1957:556; Erman — Grapow 1921:20 and 
1926—1963.1:146—147; Cerny 1976:48; Vycichl 1983:66. Semantic 
development from ‘stretched out, long, great’, applied to the Nile. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *tar- ‘to be added to, to be increased’ > 
K’wadza tal- ‘to grow’, talas- ‘to add to, to increase’; Dahalo tar- ‘to 
collect together, to mix’. Ehret 1980:168. 

D. Chadic: East Chadic *tar- ‘to be stretched’ > Tobanga taaree ‘to be 
stretched’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t h ar- (~ *t h dr-) (Bomhard 2014.2:222 — 224, no. 194): 

(vb.) *t h ar- ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to expand, to extend; to stretch, 
to stretch out; to scatter, to strew’; 

(n.) *t h ar-a ‘stretch, spread, expanse’; (adj.) ‘stretched, tight, taut; spread, 
scattered, dispersed’ 
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Perhaps derived from: 

(vb.) *t h ar- ‘to draw, to drag, to puli’, in the sense ‘to stretch by pulling’; 

(n.) *t h cir-a ‘drag, pull; something dragged or pulled along’ 

112. Proto-Afrasian *tar- ‘(vb.) to tear, to break, to split; (n.) cut, tear, split, 
incision; wound, injury; spear’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:499, no. 2372, *tar- ‘to 
tear, to cut’ and 499, no. 2376, *tarVc- ‘to break, to tear’ [derived from *tar- 
‘to tear, to cut’]; Ehret 1995:143, no. 177, *taar- ‘to cut into’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *tar-ar- ‘to tear, to break, to split’ > Arabic tarra 
‘to be cut off, to be cut out’; Tigrinya tcircir bald ‘to be split’; Gurage 
tdrrdrd ‘to tear a piece of cloth or paper, to cut in small pieces, to 
separate’. Leslau 1979:602. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *tar-tar- ‘to tear, to break, to split’ > 
Tigrinya tdrtdrd ‘to break to small pieces’; tdrtara ‘to split, to tear up’; 
Amharic tdrdttdrd ‘to tear to pieces’; Harari (a)trdtara ‘to shake the grain 
on the afuftu- plate to separate it from sand or to separate the finely-ground 
flour from the unground’; Gurage tdrdtard ‘to unroll thread used for 
weaving, to untwist, to tear a piece of cloth’; Post-Biblical Hebrew tirter 
prnn] ‘to scatter, to cast loose (earth)’ (Aramaic loan); Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic tartar ‘to crumble, to cast loose’. Klein 1987:719; Leslau 
1979:603. Note: According to Leslau (1979:603), “the root passed into 
Cushitic”. 

Proto-Semitic *tar-ak- ‘to tear, to break, to split’ > Amharic tdrakkaka 
‘to split’; Gurage tdrrdxd ‘to break off a piece, to make incisions, to tear 
off a leaf of the asdf . Leslau 1979:602. 

B. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic *tarar- ‘to cut, to scratch’ > Galla / 
Oromo tarara ‘to cut, to scratch’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *taar- ‘to spear, 
to pierce with a weapon’ > K’wadza talangayo ‘bleeding arrow’; Ma’a ito, 
itoro ‘spear’; Dahalo taar- ‘to spear, to pierce with a weapon’. Ehret 
1980:169. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *tar-/*tur- ‘to tear, to break’ > Galambu tar- ‘to 
tear’; Kulere tur- ‘to break’; Dafo-Butura tar- ‘to break’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t h ar- (~ *t h dr~) (Bomhard 2014.2:224 — 225, no. 195): 

(vb.) *t h ar- ‘to tear, to break, to split, to pierce’; 

(n.) *t h ar-a ‘cut, tear, split, incision; wound, injury; spear’ 

113. Proto-Afrasian *tar- ‘(vb.) to tremble, to shake; (n.) trembling, shaking (from 
fear, fright)’ (Ehret 1995:143, no. 176, *tar- ‘to shake’): 

A. Semitic: Akkadian *tararu (pres, itarrur) ‘to shake’; Arabic (reduplicated) 
tartara ‘to shake, to be shaken, to tremble’. 
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B. Egyptian (Demotic) try? ‘to fear, to tremble’; Coptic trre [Tppe] ‘to 
become afraid, to tremble’, strtr (< *satirtir) ‘trembling’. Vycichl 
1983:199 and 221; Cerny 1976:195. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *tarar- ‘to tremble, to shake’ > Ma’a 
-tar/Pci ‘to shake (something)’; Dahalo tarar- ‘to tremble, to shake’. Ehret 
1980:169. Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya (reduplicated) tartar- ‘to 
stagger, to stumble’; Kambata (reduplicated) tartar- ‘to stagger, to 
stumble’. Hudson 1989:142. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t h ar- (~ *t h ar~) (Bomhard 2014.2:229 — 230, no. 200): 
(vb.) *t h ar- ‘to tremble, to shake’; 

(n.) *t h ar-a ‘trembling, shaking (from fear, fright)’ 

114. Proto-Afrasian *tek- ‘(vb.) to take; (n.) the act of taking, grasping, seizing, 
removing’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:501, no. 2388, *tek- ‘to take’): 

A. Egyptian tk, tkk, tktk ‘to seize, to grasp; to violate (frontier), to attack’, 
tkkw ‘attackers’. Hannig 1995:940 and 941; Faulkner 1962:302; Ernian — 
Grapow 1921:207 and 1926—1963.5:331, 5:336; Gardiner 1957:601. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *tyak- ‘to take’ > Sha tak ‘to take’; Dafo-Butura tyek 
‘to take’. Central Chadic *tyak- ‘to take’ > Musgu taka , tega ‘to take’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic *t h ek h - (Bomhard 2014.2:231 — 232, no. 202): 

(vb.) *t h ek h - ‘to take (away), to grasp, to seize, to remove’; 

(n.) *t h ek h -a ‘the act of taking, grasping, seizing, removing’ 

115. Proto-Afrasian *ti/*ta ‘you’ (Ehret [1995:363, no. 727] reconstructs a Proto- 
Afrasian independent 2nd sg. pronoun *?ant-/*?int- ‘you’). (See the Appendix 
to Chapter 2 for more information on the development of this pronoun.): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic (prefix forms) *ti-/*ta-, (suffix forms) *-til*-ta 

‘you’ > Arabic (m.) ? an-ta , (f.) ‘hin-ti ‘you’, perfect 2nd sg. endings (m.) 
-ta, (f.) -ti, imperfect 2nd sg./du./pl. prefix ta -; Akkadian (m.) an-ta, (f.) 
an-fi ‘you’, permansive 2nd sg. endings (m.) -dt(a), (f.) -ati, prefix 
conjugation 2nd sg./pl. prefix ta-, Hebrew (m.) ? at-tdh [iiriK] (f.) ?at-t(T) 
['HN | ‘you’, perfect 2nd sg. endings (m.) -td, (f.) -t(i), imperfect 2nd sg./pl. 
prefix ti-', Ugaritic at ‘you’ (m. *‘ > atta. f. *?atti), perfect 2nd sg. ending -t 
(m. *-ta, f. *-ti), imperfect 2nd sg./du./pl. prefix (-; Sheri / Jibbali ten 
‘you’; Geez / Ethiopic (m.) 7 an-ta (f.) ? an-ti [fc?-fc] ‘you’, prefix 

conjugation 2nd sg./pl. prefix ta- [^-]. 

B. Cushitic: Central Cushitic: Bilin (sg.) ? en-ti , ? in-ti ‘you’, (pi.) ?. en-tin , in- 
tin. Reinisch 1887:43; Appleyard 2006:150 — 151. Proto-East Cushitic 
(2nd sg. subj.) *?at-i/u ‘you’ > Gedeo / Darasa at-i ‘you’; Hadiyya at-i 
‘you’; Kambata at-i ‘you’; Sidamo at-e/i ‘you’; Burji dsi ‘you’; Saho-Afar 
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at-n ‘you’; Somali ad-i- ‘you’; Rendille at-i ‘you’; Galla / Oromo at-i 
‘you’; Bayso at-i ‘you’; Konso at-ti ‘you’; Gidole at-te ‘you’. Sasse 
1982:29; Hudson 1989:172. Proto-East Cushitic (2nd pi. subj.) *?atin- 
‘you’ > Saho-Afar atin ‘you’; Burji asinu ‘you’; Somali idin- ‘you’; 
Rendille atin- ‘you’; Dasenech itti(ni) ‘you’; Kambata a‘ > n-a‘ > ooti ‘you’; 
Tsamay atun-i ‘you’. Sasse 1982:29. Proto-Highland East Cushitic (2nd sg. 
voc. fem.) *tee ‘you’ > Gedeo / Darasa (f.) tee ‘you’; Hadiyya (f.) ta ‘you’; 
Kambata (f.) te ‘you’; Sidamo (f.) tee ‘you’. Hudson 1989:172. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic (pi.) *?ata- ‘you’, (sg.) *?aata- ‘you’ > Iraqw a ten 
‘you’; Dahalo (pi.) 9 dtta ‘you’, (sg.) 9 data ‘you’. Ehret 1980:282 — 283. 

<— Proto-Nostratic second person pronoun stem: *t h i- (~ *t h e-) ‘you’; (oblique 

form) *t h a- (~ *th-) (Bomhard 2014.2:233—235, no. 204) 

116. Proto-Afrasian *ter-/*tor- ‘(vb.) to be or become dusty; (n.) dust, soil, earth’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:509, no. 2426, *turVb- ‘earth, sand’; Ehret 1995:144, 
no. 178, *ter-/*tor- ‘earth’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *tar-ab- ‘to be or become dusty, to be covered with 
dust; to cover with dust or earth’, *turb- ‘dust; earth, dirt; ground; soil’ > 
Akkadian turbu'Hu ‘earth, sand’; Arabic tariba ‘to be or become dusty, to 
be covered with dust; to cover with dust or earth’, turba ‘dust; earth, dirt; 
ground; soil’, turdh ‘dust, powdery earth, remains, ashes’, turib ‘dusty, 
dust-covered’; Harsusi terdb ‘to do the ritual ablutions with sand; to wash 
the hands with sand before milking a camel, to wash with sand’; Mehri 
torub ‘to make ritual ablutions with sand’. Zammit 2002:106 — 107. Arabic 
loans in Geez / Ethiopic turdb ] ‘remains of burnt incense’; Amharic 
turab ‘dust, ashes ofburnt incense’. Leslau 1987:579. 

B. Egyptian ‘earth, land, ground’; Coptic to [to] ‘land, earth’. Hannig 
1995:912—913; Erman— Grapow 1921:201—202 and 1926— 
1963.5:212—216; Faulkner 1962:292; Gardiner 1957:599; Vycichl 
1983:209—210; Cerny 1976:179. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *teri- ‘dust’ (vocalic assimilation ?) > 
Iraqw ten- ‘dust’; Ma’a iteri ‘dust’. Ehret 1980:170. (?) 

D. Omotic: North Omotic *tor- ‘earth’ > Bench / Gimira tor' ‘down’. 

E. Chadic: West Chadic *turVb- ‘sandy soil’ > Hausa tiifbaayaa ‘fine, sandy 
soil’ (secondary implosive). 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t h or>’-a ‘dust, soil, earth’ (Bomhard 2014.2:240, 209) 

117. Proto-Afrasian *tuk- ‘(vb.) to burn, to blaze; (n.) ash(es)’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:507, no. 2417, *tuka?- ‘to burn; ash’. Note: Ehret [1995:140, no. 170] 
reconstructs Proto-Afrasian *tik w -!*tak w - ‘to light’ primarily on the basis of 
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Cushitic evidence. However, according to Leslau [987:573], the Cushitic 
forms are loans from Ethiopian Semitic): 

A. Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic takk"'asa [ -Hi-fi | ‘to ignite, to set on fire, to burn’ 
(probably from Amharic), tark"’asa [ -/Trli-fl | ‘to burn, to set on fire’ 
(according to Leslau [1987:580], this is from takk"’asa with augmented r); 
Tigre tciksa ‘to cauterize’; Tigrinya tdkk w dsa ‘to burn, to brand cattle’; 
Amharic tdkk w dsd ‘to bum, to cauterize, to brand (animals)’, takkus ‘warm 
(roast), fresh (eggs, meat, news)’, atdkk"’dsa(w) ‘to have fever, to run a 
fever’, takkusat ‘fever, temperature (fever)’; Gurage tdkasd ‘to light a fire, 
to set fire, to light, to kindle, to burn (tr.)’, tdkkus ‘warm, fresh’, takkusat 
‘fever’, (reduplicated) takdkkasa ‘to burn the surface (of wood or grass)’. 
Leslau 1979:594, 595 and 1987:573. 

B. Egyptian tk ‘to burn, to kindle’, tkl ‘torch, candle, flame; to illumine’, tkhv 
‘rite of torch burning’; Coptic tok [tuik], toe [tu>< 5] ‘to kindle (fire), to 
bake’, tik[ tn] ‘spark’, intok\ intuik] ‘oven, furnace’. Faulkner 1962:301 — 
302; Erman— Grapow 1921:207 and 1926—1963.5:331—332, 332—333; 
Hannig 1995:940; Gardiner 1957:600; Cerny 1976:184; Vycichl 1983:212. 

C. Chadic: Hausa tddkaci ‘ashes’; Kulere maefuk ‘ashes’; Tangale duka 
‘ashes’; Nzangi tadgkq ‘ashes’; Mokulu ?. odddge ‘ashes’. Jungraithmayr — 
Ibriszimow 1994.1:2 t(w)k and 11:4 — 5. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t h uk h - (~ *t h ok h -) (Bomhard 2014.2:241 — 242, no. 211): 

(vb.) *t h uk h - ‘to burn, to blaze’; 

(n.) *t h uk h -a ‘ash(es), soot’ 

118. Proto-Afrasian *tul- ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise; to pile up, to stack (in a heap); (n.) 
hill, mound; stack, heap’ (Diakonoff 1992:13 *tVl (> *tul, *tlw) ‘hill, heap’; 
Orel — Stolbova 1995:508, no. 2420, *tul- ‘to hang’ and, no. 2429, *tul- ‘hill, 
heap’; Ehret 1995:142, no. 172, *tuul- ‘to rise; to form a heap, mound’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *tal- ( *tal-al- , *tal-aw/y-, *tal-a‘i-) ‘(vb.) to lift, to 
raise; (n.) hill, mound’ > Hebrew tala ? [tfbn], talah [ilbn] ‘to hang’, tel 
[bn] ‘mound’, talid [blbn] ‘exalted, lofty’; Aramaic tdla ‘mound’; Arabic 
tall ‘hill, elevation’, tala?a ‘to rise, to spread’, tall? ‘long, outstretched, 
extended; high, tali’; Akkadian tillu ‘ruin’, taldlu ‘to suspend’; Sheri / 
Jibbali etlel ‘to go up on to a hill’, tellst ‘hill’. Geez / Ethiopic talid? [+AA], 
talid? [•P4K] ‘ breast’; Akkadian tulu ‘breast’. Klein 1987:703; Leslau 
1987:574. 

B. Egyptian tn ‘to raise, to elevate’; Coptic tal [tax] ‘hill’ (this may be a 
Semitic loan). Vycichl 1983:213; Cerny 1976:185. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *tuul- ‘to pile up, to stack’ > Somali tuul- ‘to 
pile up’, tuulo ‘hunch’; Burji tuul- ‘to pile up, to stack (grain)’, timid ‘pile, 
stack (grain)’; Gedeo / Darasa tuul- ‘to pile up, to stack (grain)’, tuula, 
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tuulo ‘pile, stack (grain)’; Sidamo tuul- ‘to pile up, to stack’, tullo ‘hill’; 
Bayso tuul-e- ‘to pile up’; Galla / Oromo tuul- ‘to pile up’, tulluu ‘hill, 
hunch’; Konso tuul- ‘to pile up’. Sasse 1982:179 — 180; Hudson 1989:79, 
113, and 396. 

D. Omotic: Mocha tuullo ‘heap’; Yemsa/ Janjero tuul- ‘to heap up’. 

E. Chadic: East Chadic *tul- ‘to hang’ > Ndam tula ‘to hang’; Lele tuul ‘to 
hang’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t h ul- (~ *t h ol-) (Bomhard 2014.2:242 — 243, no. 212): 

(vb.) *t h ul- ‘to lift, to raise; to pile up, to stack (in a heap)’; 

(n.) *t h ul-a ‘hill, mound; stack, heap’ 

119. Proto-Afrasian *tums- ‘(vb.) to cover over, to hide; to become dark; (n.) 
darkness; (adj.) dark’: 

A. Egyptian tms ‘to hide, to cover over, to bury’; Coptic toms [tu>mc] ‘to 
bury’. Hannig 1995:933; Vycichl 1983:215; Cerny 1976:188. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic ( * turns - >) *tuns- ‘to become dark’, 
( *tumso >) *tunso ‘darkness’ > Hadiyya tuns- ‘to become dark’, tunso 
‘darkness’; Kambata tuns- ‘to become dark’, tunsu-ta ‘darkness’; Sidamo 
tuns- ‘to become dark’, tunso ‘darkness’. Hudson 1989:47. Central 
Cushitic: Xamir lama ‘darkness’; Kemant lam- ‘to become dark’, lama 
‘darkness’. Appleyard 2006:52. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t h um- (~ *t h om-) (Bomhard 2014.2:243 — 244, no. 213): 

(vb.) *t h um- ‘to cover over, to hide; to become dark’; 

(n.) *t h um-a ‘darkness’; (adj.) ‘dark’ 

120. Proto-Afrasian *tuf- ‘(vb.) to spit; (n.) spittle, saliva’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:506, no. 2413, *tuf- ‘to spit’; Ehret 1995:139, no. 162, *tuf- ‘to spit’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *tap- ( *tap-ap -, *tap-al-, *tap-a?-, *tap-af-) ‘to 

spit’ > Hebrew tocped [riDH] ‘spitting’; Aramaic ta<pa(p, tacpe ‘to spit’, tu<p 
‘spittle’; Arabic taffa ‘to spit’; Harsusi tefol ‘to spit’, tejel ‘spittle, saliva’; 
Sheri / Jibbali tfol ‘to spit’; Geez / Ethiopic tafia [■b'Pfc], tafia [■P'PO] ‘to 
spit, to spit out’, taffa ? [-H-ft] ‘spittle’, tafiat ‘spittle, saliva’; 

Tigre tafia ‘to spit’; Tigrinya tafie, tuff bald ‘to spit’; Amharic taffa, attaf 
bald ‘to spit’; Gafat taffa ‘to spit’; Harari tufbdya ‘to spit’; Argobba antaf 
ala ‘to spit’; Gurage tafa ‘to spit’. Leslau 1963:148, 1979:592, and 
1987:570—571. 

B. Egyptian tf ‘to spit, to spit out’, If ‘spittle, saliva’. Erman — Grapow 
1921:205 and 1926 — 1963.5:297; Hannig 1995:931. Egyptian also has tp 
‘to spit, to vomit’. Hannig 1995:923. 
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C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *tuf- ‘to spit’ > Saho-Afar tuf- ‘to spit’; 
Somali tuf ‘ to spit’; Boni tuf ‘to spit’; Arbore tuf ‘to spit’; Galla / Oromo 
tuf'e ‘to spit’; Konso tuf- ‘to spit’; Sidamo tufi ‘to spit, to vomit’; Burji tuf- 
‘to spit’; Gedeo / Darasa tuf ‘to spit’; Hadiyya tuf- ‘to spit’; Kambata tuf 
‘to spit’; Gawwada tuf- ‘to spit’; Gollango tuf- ‘to spit’; Dullay tuf-, cuf- 
‘to spit’. Sasse 1979:10 and 1982:179; Hudson 1989:140; Heine 1978:74. 
North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye tuf- ‘to spit’. Reinisch 1895:223. Central 
Cushitic: Bilin tif-, tiff y-ltif y- ‘to spit’; Xamir taf y- ‘to spit’; Awngi / 
Awiya atafy- ‘to spit’. Reinisch 1887:347; Appleyard 2006:128. 

D. Chadic: Proto-Chadic *tuf- ‘to spit’ > Hausa tdofda ‘to spit’; Fyer tif ‘to 
spit’; Karekare taf- ‘to spit’; Dafo-Butura iif ‘to spit’; Bole tuf- ‘to spit’; 
Bachama tufa ‘to spit’; Glavda taf- ‘to spit’; Daba tif ‘to spit’; Masa tufnd 
‘to spit’; Kotoko-Logone tufu ‘to spit’; Mubi tuff a, taffa ‘to spit’. Newman 
1977:32, no. 121, *tafa/*tufa ‘to spit’; Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
1994.11:302—303. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t h up h - (Bomhard 2014.2:244 — 245, no. 214): 

(vb.) *t h up h - ‘to spit’; 

(n.) *t h up h -a ‘spittle, saliva’ 


4.2. PROTO-AFRASIAN *d 

121. Proto- Afrasian *da, *di ‘along with, together with, in addition to’: 

A. Berber: Kabyle d, yid, id- ‘with, together with, and’; Tamazight (Ayt 
Ndhir) d ‘with, and’; Tuareg d, ad ‘and, with together with’; Nefiisa ad, did 
‘and, with’; Ghadames ad, did ‘and, with’; Zenaga ad, id, d ‘and with’; 
Mzab ad, did ‘and, with’. 

B. Cushitic: Central Cushitic: Bilin comitative case suffix -di ‘together with’; 
Quara -di ‘together with’. Reinisch 1887:93; Appleyard 2006:23 — 24. 
Highland East Cushitic: Burji -ddi locative suffix (with absolute case) in, 
for example, minct-ddi ‘in the house’. Sasse 1982:54. 

C. Chadic: Proto-Chadic *da- ‘with, and’ > Hausa dd ‘with; and; by, by 
means of; regarding, with respect to, in relation to; at, in during; than’; 
Kulere tu; Bade da; Tera nda; Gidar di; Mokulu ti; Kanakum da. Newman 
1977:34. 

Note: Diakonoff (1988:61) reconstructs comitative-dative case endings *-dV, 
*- Vd for Proto-Afrasian on the basis of evidence from Cushitic (Agaw) 
and Berber-Libyan. 

<— Proto-Nostratic relational marker *da- (~ *da-) ‘along with, together with, in 
addition to’ (Bomhard 2014.2:164 — 165, no. 142). 
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122. Proto-Afrasian *dab- ‘(vb.) to stick together, to join together; (n.) joining, 
fitting, fastening’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *dcib-ak’- ‘to stick together, to join together, to 
adhere’ > Hebrew dafiak |pD~ | ‘to adhere, to cling to’, defiek [p37 | 
‘joining, soldering’; Aramaic dafiak ‘to stick together, to join’; Arabic 
dabika ‘to stick, to adhere’. Klein 1987:113; Murtonen 1989:143; D. 
Cohen 1970— :21 1—212. 

Proto-Semitic *dab-al- ‘to stick together, to unite’ > Arabic dabala ‘to 
bring together, to gather, to unite’; Geez / Ethiopic dabala [£flA] ‘to bring 
together, to gather, to make braids, to plait’; Harari dabala to add, to put 
together, to include’; Tigre ddbbdla ‘to stick together’; Amharic ddbbala 
‘to double, to unite, to add’; Gurage dabala ‘to add, to join, to unite’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :209— 210; Leslau 1963:52—53, 1979:195—196, and 

1987:120. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Sam *dab- ‘to plait’ > Rendille dab-i ‘to plait’; Boni 
tob/toba ‘to plait’. Heine 1978:55. Proto-Southern Cushitic *daba ‘hand’ > 
Iraqw dawa ‘hand, arm’; Burunge daba ‘hand, arm’; Alagwa daba ‘hand, 
arm’; Dahalo dafia ‘hand’, dawatte (< * ddfia-watte) ‘five’. Ehret 1980:162. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *dab- (~ *dab- ) (Bomhard 2014.2:166 — 167, no. 144): 

(vb.) *dab- ‘to make fast, to join together, to fit together, to fasten (together)’; 

(n.) *dab-a ‘joining, fitting, fastening’ 

123. Proto-Afrasian *dag- ‘(vb.) to put, to place, to put in place; to be put in place, 
to be stable, to be firmly established; (n.) place’: 

A. Semitic: Arabic dagana ‘to remain, to stay, to abide; to get used to, to 
become accustomed to, to become habituated; to become domesticated, 
tame’, ddgin ‘tame, tamed, domesticated’. Tigre dagge ‘village, somewhat 
large settlement’. 

B. Egyptian dgl ‘to plant, to stick; to build, to construct, to install’; Coptic 
tooce [ Tuxiiee | ‘to join, to attach, to plant; to be fixed, joined’. Hannig 
1995:989; Erman— Grapow 1921:217 and 1926—1963.5:499; ferny 
1976:207; Vycichl 1983:227. 

C. Berber: Ahaggar adah (pi. idaggan ) ‘place’; Zenaga ajgan ‘to put’. 

D. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Proto-Boni *deg- ‘to settle down’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *dag- (~ *dag -) (Bomhard 2014.2:167 — 169, no. 145): 

(vb.) dag- ‘to put, to place, to put in place; to be put in place, to be stable, to be 
firmly established’; 

(n.) *dag-a ‘place’ 
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124. Proto-Afrasian *dal- ‘(vb.) to oppress, to harass, to weaken, to tire; (n.) 
tiredness, weakness, exhaustion, weariness; (adj.) oppressed, tired, weary, 
weak, exhausted’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:147, no. 637, *dal- ‘to be weak, to be 
tired’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *dal-al- ‘to oppress, to weaken’, *dall- ‘weak, 
small, inferior’ > Akkadian dallu ‘small, inferior’, dullulu ‘to oppress’, 
dullulu ‘wronged, oppressed’; Hebrew dal [*?7] ‘low, weak, poor, thin’, 
*ddlal [V?7] ‘to be or become small’; Phoenician dl ‘poor’; Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic dalal ‘to be poor’; Ugaritic dl ‘poor’; Soqotri del el ‘to 
humiliate’. D. Cohen 1970 — :265 — 266; Klein 1987:125 — 126; Murtonen 
1989:149; Tomback 1978:72. 

Proto-Semitic *dal-ap- ‘to be exhausted, weary, sleepless’ > Akkadian 
daldpu ‘to be or stay awake, to be sleepless, to work ceaselessly, to 
continue (work) into the night, to drag on, to linger on; to keep someone 
awake, to harass’, dalpu ‘awake, alert; weary-eyed from watching; 
harassed’, diliptu ‘sleeplessness, trouble’, dullupu ‘to keep (someone) 
awake, to harass’, dulpu ‘sleeplessness (as a disease)’; Ugaritic dip ‘to be 
exhausted’. D. Cohen 1970 — :267 — 268. 

B. Lowland East Cushitic *dal- ‘to be tired’ > Somali dual- ‘to be tired’. 

C. Omotic: Proto-Omotic *dall- ‘to become meager’ > Kefa da lli- ‘to become 
meager’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *dal>’- (~ *c/a/- v -) (Bomhard 2014.2:173, no. 149): 

(vb.) *dal>- ‘to oppress, to harass, to weaken, to tire’; 

(n.) *dal>'-a ‘tiredness, weakness, exhaustion, weariness’; (adj.) ‘oppressed, 
tired, weary, weak, exhausted’ 

125. Proto-Afrasian *dar- ‘(vb.) to wrap, to wind, to twist; to walk; (n.) ‘bend, turn, 
curve; that which bends, turns, winds, or twists: winding course or way; (adj.) 
‘bent, curved, crooked; wrapped, twisted, turned, or joined together’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:151, no. 656, *dar- ‘to run’, 151, no. 657, *dar- ‘road’, 174, 
no. 764, *dVr-dVr- ‘to turn, to rotate’; Ehret 1995:134, no. 151, *dir- ‘to 
step’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *dar-ag- ‘to go, to walk, to move, to proceed; to 
wrap, to wind, to twist’ > Arabic daraga ( durug ) ‘to go, to walk, to move, 
to proceed, to advance (slowly), to approach gradually, to follow a course; 
to go away, to leave, to depart; to be past, bygone, over; to have passed 
away, to be extinct; to circulate, to be in circulation, to have currency; to 
grow up (child)’, daraga {darg) ‘to roll up, to roll together; to wrap, to 
wind, to twist’; Hebrew madreyah [rUTjD] ‘step (cut in rocks), mountain 
path’; Akkadian daraggu ‘path’; Sheri / Jibbali dbrbg ‘to become used to 
walking for the first time’, edurg ‘to wrap in white cloth, to enshroud’, 
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edreg ‘to lead’, derget ‘step, coil of rope, layer’; Harsusi darog ‘(small 
animal) to begin to walk’, darget ‘step; layer; coil of rope’; Tigre ddrgdga 
‘to make roll down, to roll away’. Ethiopian Semitic *dar-ag- ‘to twist, 
wrap, or join together’ > Geez / Ethiopic darga [£C7] ‘to be joined 
together, to be united’, darraga [£d7] ‘to join, to unite’; Tigre darga ‘to 
mix’; Tigrinya ddraga ‘to join, to unite’; Amharic darraga ‘to become 
one, to be united, to be combined’. D. Cohen 1970 — :308 — 309; Leslau 
1987:141—142; Murtonen 1989:153. 

Proto-Semitic *dar-ab- ‘to bend, to fold’ > Tigre darrdba ‘to fold’; 
Tigrinya darrdba ‘to fold’; Amharic darrdba ‘to fold’; Gurage ddrabd ‘to 
double’. D. Cohen 1970— :307; Leslau 1979:218. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *dar-dar- ‘to turn, to rotate’ > Mehri 
addrdar ‘to go around someone or something’. 

B. Berber: Tuareg adarih ‘footprint on the ground’; Tawlemmet adariz 
‘footprint’; Ghadames adraz ‘to stomp the feet, to dance’, darraz ‘men’s 
dance’, lamdraz ‘footprints on the ground’; Tamazight ddiraz ‘to retreat, to 
go back, to go away’, sddiraz ‘to make retreat’, addiraz ‘withdrawal, 
retreat’; Kabyle adriz ‘track, trail’. 

C. Cushitic: Central Cushitic: Awngi / Awiya (reduplicated) dardar- ‘to turn, 
to rotate’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *dar- (~ *dar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:174 — 175, no. 151): 

(vb.) *dar- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn; to twist, wrap, or join together’; 

(n.) *dar-a ‘bend, turn, curve; that which bends, turns, winds, or twists: 
winding course or way’; (adj.) ‘bent, curved, crooked; wrapped, twisted, 
turned, or joined together’ 

126. Proto-Afrasian *dar- ‘(vb.) to pound, to break; to harm, to injure, to torment; 
(n.) harm, injury; (adj.) harmful, malevolent’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *dar-as-, *dar-as- ‘to pound, to break; to harm, to 
injure, to torment’ > Arabic darasa ‘to wipe out, to blot out, to obliterate, 
to efface, to extinguish; to thresh (grain)’, daris ‘effaced, obliterated; old, 
dilapidated, crumbling’, dars ‘effacement, obliteration, extinction’; 
Akkadian dardsu, dardsu ‘to trample upon, to throw over or back, to press 
hard, to treat harshly’, durrusu ‘to treat oppressively’; Gurage darrdsa ‘to 
break off the edge, to destroy’; Tigre ddrasasa ‘to crush’. D. Cohen 
1970— :3 16 drs/s; Leslau 1979:221. 

B. Egyptian dr ‘to subdue (enemies); to expel, to drive out (people); to 
remove; to repress (a wrongdoer); to destroy (a place)’. Elannig 1995:983; 
Faulkner 1962:314—315; Gardiner 1957:602; Erman— Grapow 1921:215 
and 1926 — 1963.5:473 — 474. 

C. Berber: Tuareg adar ‘to squeeze something strongly to force it from the 
bottom to the top, to be pressed’; Ghadames adar ‘to squeeze, to clench, to 
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compress’; Mzab a dar ‘to press, to squeeze, to weigh on’; Tamazight adar 
‘to press on, to lower, to cover, to be pressed, to bury, to drive or thrust 
into the earth’, adar ‘burial, driving or thrusting in’; Kabyle adar ‘to 
descend’, ssidar ‘to lower, to make descend’; Zenaga adar, dar ‘to fall 
down, to descend, to attack’, cidar ‘to make fall down, to make descend’. 

D. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic *dar- ‘to break, to tear off > Burji dar- 
‘to break (tr.)’, dar-d- ‘to break (intr.)’; Gedeo / Darasa dar- ‘to tear off; 
Hadiyya dareer- ‘to tear off; Sidamo dar- ‘to tear off. Hudson 1989:31 
and 149; Sasse 1982:53. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *dar- (~ *dar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:155 — 157, no. 152): 

(vb.) *dar- ‘to pound, to break; to harm, to injure, to torment’ ; 

(n.) *dar-a ‘harm, injury’; (adj.) ‘harmful, malevolent’ (> ‘bad’ in Kartvelian 
and, within Indo-European, in Celtic) 

127. Proto-Afrasian *dar- (adj.) ‘dark, black’: 

A. Semitic: Arabic darina ‘to be dirty, filthy’, daran ‘dirt, filth’. D. Cohen 
1970— :3 15. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *dad- ‘soot, ashes’ > Burji daar-aa ‘ashes’ 
(this may be a loan from Galla / Oromo); Galla / Oromo daar-aa ‘ashes’; 
Konso tar-a ‘ashes’; Mashile tad-a ‘ashes’; Gidole tard-at ‘ashes’; Dullay 
tad-o ‘ashes’. Sasse 1979:16 and 1982:51. For the semantics, cf. Gadba 
(Salur) sirrifj ‘soot, ashes’ from the same stem found in Gadba (Ollari) 
siriyg ‘black’, siryat ‘black, rusty’, (Salur) siriygati ‘black’, siriy 
‘charcoal, cinders’, all of which are related to, for example, Kolami drum 
‘very dark’, sindi ‘soot’; Parji ciruy ‘charcoal’; etc. (for details, cf. 
Burrow — Emeneau 1984:222, no. 2552). 

C. Chadic: Pa’a (reduplicated) dirrodirro ‘black’; Guruntum derri ‘black’; 
Dili dzir ‘black’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.2:28 — 29. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *dar- (~ *dar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:177 — 178, no. 153): 

(vb.) *dar- ‘to be or become dark’; 

(n.) *dar-a ‘dark spot, darkness’; (adj.) ‘dark, black’ 

128. Proto-Afrasian *dar- ‘(vb.) to swell, to enlarge; (n.) tumor, outgrowth, blotch’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *dar-an- ‘(vb.) to swell, to enlarge; (n.) tumor, 
outgrowth’ > Arabic daran ‘tubercle; tuberculosis’, darana ‘tubercle; 
small tumor, tumor, outgrowth, excrescence, tubercle, nodule’, daram 
‘tubercular, tuberculosis’, darina ‘to suffer from tuberculosis’; Tigre daran 
‘cutaneous eruptions like blisters’. D. Cohen 1970 — :315. 

B. Berber: Tuareg tadramt ‘psoriasis’; Tawlemmet daram ‘to have small 
cracks or scars appear on the skin (a pregnant woman or an obese person)’; 
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Kabyle addram ‘to deteriorate, to be old or wrinkled, to be chapped or 
cracked (skin)’, sadram ‘to make deteriorate, to grow old, to wrinkle’; 
Zenaga adram ‘to spurt out, to gush forth’, tadarmi ‘resurgence’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *dars- ‘to swell’ > Gedeo / Darasa 
dars- ‘to swell’; Hadiyya class- (< *dars-) ‘to swell’; Kambata dars- ‘to 
swell’; Sidamo dars- ‘to swell (from a sting)’. Hudson 1989:147. 

Note: Ehret (1995:135, no. 150), reconstructs Proto-Afrasian *dar- ‘to enlarge, 
to increase’ on the basis of different forms than those cited above. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *dar>'- (~ *dar>'-) (Bomhard 2014.2:178 — 179, no. 154): 

(vb.) *dary- ‘to swell, to enlarge’; 

(n.) *dari’-a ‘swelling, inflammation, blister, blotch, blemish; outgrowth, 
tumor’ 

129. Proto-Afrasian *dVw- ‘(vb.) to sound, to resound, to make a noise; (n.) sound, 
noise’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *daw-al- ‘to ring a bell’ > Geez / Ethiopic dawwala 
[£mrt] ‘ to ring a bell’, dawal [ .P.«>A | ‘bell’; Tigre ddwwdla ‘to ring a bell’, 
dawal ‘bell’; Tigrinya ddwwdla ‘to ring a bell’; Harari ddwdl ‘bell’; 
Gurage ddwwcilci ‘to ring a bell’, dawal ‘church bell’; Amharic dawal 
‘bell’. Leslau 1979:224 and 1987:145; D. Cohen 1970— :235— 236. 

Proto-Semitic *daw-an- ‘to ring a bell’ > Tigre ddwwana ‘to ring a 
bell’; Gurage dona ‘bell attached to the neck of a small child or cow’. 
Leslau 1979:211. 

Proto-Semitic *daw-ay- ‘to sound, to resound’ > Arabic dawci ‘to 
sound, to drone, to echo, to resound’, dawTy ‘sound, noise, drone, roar, 
echo, thunder’; Arabic (Datina) dawci ‘to make a dull noise’. D. Cohen 
1970— :234. 

B. Egyptian diwt (?), dw-t (?) ‘shriek, cry’, dwS-wt ‘outcry, roar’, dwi, dwy ‘to 
call, to cry out’, dwy, dwi ‘to call (someone)’. Erman — Grapow 1921:212, 
219 and 1926—1963.5:428, 5:550—551; Faulkner 1962:309 and 321; 
Gardiner 1957:602 and 603; Hannig 1995:970, 972, and 1001. 

C. Berber: Tuareg saddwannat ‘to converse with someone, to have a quiet 
conversation’, adawanna ‘conversation’; Tamazight dawnan ‘to talk to 
oneself, to speak in a monologue’; Kabyle dawnnan, sdawnnan ‘to talk to 
oneself, to be delirious’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *daw- (~ *daw-) (?) (Bomhard 2014.2:179 — 180, no. 155): 

(vb.) *daw- ‘to sound, to resound, to make a noise’; 

(n.) *daw-a ‘sound, noise’ 
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130. Proto-Afrasian *daw- ‘(vb.) to become sick, ill; to die; (n.) disease, sickness, 
death’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:153, no. 666, *dawa?-/*daya?- ‘to be ill’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *daw-ay- ‘to be ill, sick’ > Arabic dawiya ‘to be 
ill’, dawa ‘to treat (a patient, a disease), to be cured’, dawan ‘sickness, 
illness, disease, malady’; Hebrew ddweh [iTH] ‘sick’, daway ['ll] ‘illness’; 
Ugaritic dw ‘sick’, mdw ‘illness’; Harsusi adew ‘to give medicine to 
someone’; Sheri / Jibbali edoi ‘to give someone medicine’; Mehri adowi 
‘to give medicine to’; Geez / Ethiopic dawaya [£«»?], dawya [£©"P] ‘to be 
sick, ill, diseased; to fall sick; to suffer, to be sorrowful’, dawayi ‘sick, ill’; 
Tigrinya ddwdyd ‘to become sick’; Amharic ddwe ‘disease, sickness’; 
Gurage ddwi ‘medicine, remedy’ (Arabic loan). D. Cohen 1970 — :231 
*dwVy; Klein 1987:117; Leslau 1987:145; Murtonen 1989:145—146. 

B. Egyptian dw’y-t ‘death, destruction’, dw’-t ‘netherworld’, dw’-tyw 
‘dwellers in the netherworld’. Faulkner 1962:310; Erman — Grapow 
1921:212; Hannig 1995:971—972. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic *da?Vw- ‘illness’ > Higi Nkafa dawa ‘illness’; 
Kapiski dawa ‘illness’; Higi Futu dawa ‘illness’. East Chadic *dVw- 
‘weak’ > Kera dewe ‘weak’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *daw- (~ *daw-) (Bomhard 2014.2:180 — 181, no. 157): 

(vb.) *daw- ‘to become deathly sick, to be ill; to die’; 

(n.) *daw-a ‘(deadly) disease, sickness; death’ 

131. Proto-Afrasian *day- ‘(vb.) to throw, to cast, to put, to place; (n.) act, deed’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:155, no. 673, *day- ‘to put’; Takacs 2011:77 and 78): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *day- ( *wa-day -, *na-day-) ‘to cast, to throw, to 
put, to place’ > Hebrew ydddh [PIT] ‘to throw, to cast’; Akkadian nadu 
(Old Akkadian nadd'hm) ‘to cast (down), to lay (down), to throw; (stative) 
to lie, to be situated’; Geez / Ethiopic wadaya [©£?] ‘to put, to put in, to 
add, to put on (adornments), to put under, to place, to set, to throw, to 
cast’; Tigre wada ‘to put, to make’; Tigrinya wadaya ‘to put’. D. Cohen 
1970— -499—501; Klein 1987:254; Leslau 1987:605; Militarev 2010:72. 

B. Egyptian wdi, wdy ‘to lay, to put, to place, to set, to thrust, to throw, to 
push, to shoot’, ndi ‘to overthrow, to put down’. Hannig 1995:226 — 227 
and 446; Faulkner 1962:72; Erman — Grapow 1921:42 — 43 and 1926 — 
1963.1:384—387; Gardiner 1957:563. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic: Logone de-he ‘to put’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *day- (~ *day-) (Bomhard 2014.2:180 — 183, no. 158): 

(vb.) *day- ‘to throw, to cast, to put, to place’; 

(n.) *day-a ‘act, deed’ 
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132. Proto-Afrasian *day-, *dey- ‘(vb.) to look at, to consider, to examine; (n.) 
judgment, examination, consideration’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *day-an- ‘to judge’ > Hebrew din [ ]'1 1 ‘to judge’; 

Akkadian danu ‘to judge, to render judgment’, dinu ‘decision, verdict, 
judgment, punishment’, dayydnu ‘a judge’; Arabic ddna ‘to condemn, to 
pass judgment’, din ‘judgment, sentence’ (Aramaic loan); Qataban dyn 
‘judgment, punishment’; Syriac dlna ‘judgment’; Ugaritic dyn ‘to judge’; 
Geez / Ethiopic dayyana \ 7 \ ‘to judge, to sentence, to punish, to 

condemn, to convict, to damn’, dayn |££-'/| ‘judgment, damnation, 
condemnation, doom’, dayydni [ £.0. | ‘judge’; Tigrinya ddyydnd ‘to 
condemn’, (with metathesis) dandyd ‘to pass judgment’, dayna, daniia 
‘judge’; Tigre dayna, danya ‘mediator’, (ta)dana ‘to accept a verdict’; 
Amharic daniia ‘to arbitrate, to judge’, daniia ‘a judge’; Harari daniia ‘a 
judge’; Gurage daniia ‘to judge’. D. Cohen 1970 — :253 — 255; Klein 
1987:122; Leslau 1979:216 and 1987:146; Murtonen 1989:147—148. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *dey-/*doy- ‘to look at’ > Somali day- ‘to 
examine’; Boni day- ‘to try, to test’; Arbore day- ‘to see’; Elmolo day- ‘to 
regard’; Galla / Oromo doy-aa ‘observation’, dooy-aa ‘spy’; Konso tooy- 
‘to see’; Hadiyya do- ‘to lurk, to spy’; Harso lay- ‘to find’; Yaaku tey- ‘to 
find, to get’. Sasse 1979:16; Hudson 1989:141. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*daa- ‘to look at’ > K’wadza da dim- ‘to watch, to gaze’; Ma’a -da? a ‘to 
look for’; Dahalo daawat- ‘to look after’. Ehret 1980:162. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *day- (~ *day-) (Bomhard 2014.2:183 — 184, no. 159): 

(vb.) *day- ‘to look at, to consider, to examine’; 

(n.) *day-a ‘judgment, examination, consideration’ 

133. Proto-Afrasian *dim- ‘(n.) raised or elevated place; (adj .) raised, elevated’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:162 — 163, no. 709, *dim- ‘dwelling, place’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *dim-t- ‘raised or elevated place’ > Akkadian dim in 
(also dintu, dindu) ‘tower, siege tower, fortified area, district’ (though 
dimtu was used primarily to refer to towers of all kinds, it could also be 
used to denote any fortified area); Ugaritic dint ‘district, borough’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :269— 270. 

B. Egyptian dmy ‘town, quarter, abode, vicinity, quay’; Coptic (Sahidic) time 
[tMe, TiMe] ‘village’. Hannig 1995:979; Faulkner 1962:318; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:214 and 1926—1963.5:455—456; Gardiner 1957:602; 
Vycichl 1983:215; Cerny 1976:187. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dim-a ‘raised or elevated place’; (adj.) ‘raised, elevated’ 

(Bomhard 20 14.2: 187— 188, no. 165) 
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134. Proto-Afrasian *dik- ‘(vb.) to beat, to cmsh, to pound or tamp (earth), to mold 
or knead (clay); (n.) earth, clay, mud’ (Ehret 1995:128, no. 132, *dik- ‘to 
pound’; different etymology in Orel — Stolbova 1995:146, no. 633, *dak- 
l*duk- ‘to beat, to pound’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *dak-ak- ‘to mix, to crush, to flatten’ > Arabic 
dakka ‘to make flat, level, or even; to smooth, to level, to ram, to stamp, to 
tamp (earth, the ground, a road); to press down, to beat down, to weigh 
down; to demolish, to devastate, to destroy, to ruin; to mix, to mingle; to be 
crushed, to be leveled’, dakk ‘level ground; devastation, destruction, ruin’; 
Hebrew *ddxax |“?“ | ‘to crush, to bruise, to oppress, to depress’; Ugaritic 
dk ‘to pound, to mix’; Akkadian dakaku ‘to crush’; Sheri / Jibbali dekk ‘to 
bump (against); to bang a hole in; to pounce’; Mehri dak ‘to pounce, to 
jump upon, to knock’; Harsusi dek ‘to spring upon someone or something’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :257; Klein 1987:124; Zammit 2002:176. 

Proto-Semitic *dcik-al- ‘to knead clay; to tread, to tread down’ > 
Arabic dakala ‘to knead clay; to tread, to tread down’, dakala-t ‘thin clay 
or loam’. D. Cohen 1970 — :258. 

Proto-Semitic *dak-a?~ ‘to crush’ > Hebrew ddyu > [107 | ‘to crush, to 
be crushed’, dakka 7 J407] ‘dust (as pulverized)’. D. Cohen 1970 — :256; 
Murtonen 1989:148; Klein 1987:124. 

Proto-Semitic *dak-aw/y- ‘to crush’ > Hebrew *daxah [PD7] ‘to crush, 
to be crushed’. D. Cohen 1970— :257; Klein 1987:124. 

Proto-Semitic *da/wa/k- ‘to pound, to crush’ > Arabic daka ‘to grind, 
to pound’; Hebrew dux PP"!] ‘to pound, to beat (in a mortar)’; Akkadian 
daku ‘to beat (off or down), to break, to kill’. D. Cohen 1970 — :234; 
Klein 1987:117; Murtonen 1989:146. 

B. Chadic: Proto-Chadic *dak- ‘to beat, to pound’ > Karekare duku ‘to beat’; 
Ngizim taku ‘to kill; to put out a fire; to kick (cow, donkey); to rain, to beat 
down, to splash down (liquids)’; Guduf daga ‘to beat, to pound (in a 
mortar)’. 

C. Omotic: North Omotic: Bench / Gimira dekn ‘to hit’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *diq h - (~ *deq h - ) (Bomhard 2014.2:188 — 190, no. 166): 

(vb.) *diq h - ‘to beat, to crush, to pound or tamp (earth), to mold or knead 
(clay)’; 

(n.) *diq h -a ‘earth, clay, mud’ 

135. Proto-Afrasian *dub- (n.) ‘back, hind part’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:167, no. 
731, *dub- ‘back, tail’; Ehret 1995:125, no. 119, *dab-l*dib- ‘back; to come 
or be behind’ and 134, no. 146, *dup’- ‘lower back’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *dub-ur- ‘back, hind part’ > Arabic dubr, dubur 
‘rump, backside, buttocks, posterior; rear part, rear, hind part; back; last 
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part, end, tail’, (denominative) dabara ‘to turn one’s back’; Harsusi adeber 
‘to turn away (from)’; Mehri addbor ‘to turn the back’; Neo-Aramaic 
(Mandaic) dibra ‘back, tail’; Hebrew (inf.) dabber [“Q7] ‘to turn the back, 
to turn away’, dafilr [TD7] ‘hinder or western part of the Temple, 
sanctuary, the Holy of Holies’; Geez / Ethiopic tadabara [■f'A'.lV.] ‘to lie 
on one’s back’; Tigrinya (ta)dabarci ‘to be inclined’; Tigre (td)dabara ‘to 
be placed on the side (in order to be killed)’. D. Cohen 1970 — :2 12; 
Murtonen 1989:143—144; Klein 1987:113—114; Leslau 1987:121. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *dab-/*dib-/*dub- (also *dibb-l*dubb~) 
‘back, tail’ > Somali dib ‘short tail of goat, etc.’, dcib-o ‘tail’; Bayso deb-e 
‘tail’; Rendille dub ‘tail’; Boni tib ‘tail’; Elmolo dup ‘bushy end of 
animal’s tail’; Dasenech dum ‘bushy end of animal’s tail’; Galla / Oromo 
dub-a and duub-a (depending on the dialect) ‘behind’; Gawwada tup- 
‘behind, after’; Alaba dubb-o ‘tail’; Konso tup-a ‘behind’, tup-p-aa ‘upper 
back’; Harso tup- ‘behind, after’; Gollango tup- ‘behind, after’. Proto- 
Highland East Cushitic *dubb- ‘tail; after, behind’ > Burji dubbd-kka 
‘younger brother’, literally, ‘he who is behind’; Gedeo / Darasa duba ‘tail 
of sheep’; Hadiyya dubb-o ‘behind’. Hudson 1989:237; Sasse 1979:16 and 
1982:57. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic: Matakan do 6a ‘back’; Mofu diibci ‘back’; Gisiga 
duba ‘back’; Gidar deboko ‘back’; Musgoy duworj ‘back’; Musgu doba 
‘back’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.11:6 — 7. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dub-a ‘back, hind part’ (Bomhard 2014.2:192 — 193, no. 

169) 

136. Proto-Afrasian *dum- ‘(vb.) to split, to pierce; to destroy; (n.) destruction, 
ruin, annihilation; knife’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:169, no. 740, *dum- ‘to 
destroy’, 170, no. 743, *dum- ‘to split, to pierce’): 

Note: Not connected with the Proto-Afrasian word for ‘blood’, as sometimes 
assumed (cf. Orel — Stolbova 1995:147, no. 639, *dam- ‘blood’; Ehret 
1995:132, no. 140 *dim-/*dam- ‘blood’; Militarev 2010:54 — 55, no. 9, 
*dam-). 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *dam-ay- ‘to destroy’ > Hebrew ddmah [ncn] ‘to 
cut off, to destroy’; Akkadian damtu ‘destruction’. D. Cohen 1970 — :272. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *dam-dam- ‘to destroy’ > Arabic 
damdama ‘to give over to destruction, to be seized with anger’. D. Cohen 
1970— :271. 

Proto-Semitic *dam-dar- ‘to destroy’ > Palmyrene damdar ‘to ravage, 
to destroy’. D. Cohen 1970 — :271. 
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Proto-Semitic *dam-am- ‘to destroy’ > Arabic damma ‘to knock in the 
head, to beat, to destroy; to punish severely’, dimm ‘rupture’. D. Cohen 
1970— :274. 

Proto-Semitic *dam-ar- ‘to destroy’ > Arabic damcira ‘to perish, to 
ruin, to be destroyed; to destroy, to annihilate, to ruin, to demolish, to 
wreck’, damar ‘ruin, destuction, annihilation’; Mehri damor ‘to destroy (a 
reputation); to be broken, destroyed’; Harsusi demor ‘to destroy’, medmor 
‘broken, spoiled’; Sheri / Jibbali (pass.) dir ‘to be destroyed’, edor ‘to 
destroy (a reputation), to spoil something for others’, edmir ‘to spoil’, 
dotmar ‘to be destroyed, to be spoiled’; Geez / Ethiopic dammara [ \ 

‘to kick, to tap’. D. Cohen 1970 — :276 — 277; Leslau 1987:135. 

Proto-Semitic *dam-ay- ‘to destroy’ > Arabic damaga ‘to injure the 
brain or skull; to annihilate, to abolish; to brand an animal’. D. Cohen 
1970— :276. 

Proto-Semitic *dam-ak’- “to strike, to hit’ > Arabic damaka ‘to punch 
in the mouth and break someone’s teeth’; Geez / Ethiopic damaka [£< 7D 4’] 
‘to crush, to pound, to grind, to grind to powder, to bruise’; Amharic 
ddmmaka ‘to crush, to squash’. 

Proto-Semitic *dam-as- ‘to destroy’ > Geez / Ethiopic damasa [ .G 7n il | 
‘to abolish, to destroy, to delete’, damsasa [£9”rtrt] ‘to abolish, to destroy, 
to obliterate, to erase, to quench, to blot out, to extinguish, to wipe out, to 
efface’; Tigrinya damsasa ‘to destroy’; Tigre damsasa ‘to destroy’; 
Amharic ( *damasa >) dabbdsd ‘to be destroyed’, ddmdssdsa ‘to destroy’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :275; Leslau 1987:135 and 136. 

B. Egyptian dm ‘to be sharp, to sharpen, to pierce’, dmt ‘knife’, dm ’ ‘to cut 
off (heads)’. Hannig 1995:978; Faulkner 1962:312 and 313; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:214 and 1926—1963.5:448, 5:449; Gardiner 1957:602. 

C. Berber: Riff addam ‘to split’. Perhaps also: Tamazight dammac ‘to give 
someone a slap in the face’; Nefusa dummict ‘fist, strike, blow’; Mzab 
tdummict, addumict ‘strike, blow’. 

D. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic *dum- ‘to be destroyed’ > Somali dum- 
‘to be destroyed’. 

E. Chadic: West Chadic *dum- ‘to plunge a weapon (into a person)’ > Hausa 
duma ‘to strike someone with something’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *dum- (~ *dom-) (Bomhard 2014.2:197, no. 174): 

(vb.) *dum- ‘to cut (off), to sever’; 

(n.) *dum-a ‘cut, severance; piece cut off, bit, fragment’ 

137. Proto-Afrasian *dum- ‘(vb.) to become dark, to make dark, to darken; to cloud 
over; (adj.) dark, cloudy; (n.) darkness, cloud, fog’ (Ehret 1995:133, no. 143, 
*dumn- ‘cloud’; Militarev 2010:58): 
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Note: Ehret also reconstructs a Proto-Cushitic variant *damn-. However, the 
Cushitic forms with a, such as Awngi / Awiya dammdnd ‘cloud’ and 
Kemant ddmdna ‘cloud’, for example, may be loans from Ethiopian 
Semitic (but see Appleyard 2006:46 and 52). Orel — Stolbova 1995:149, 
no. 645, reconstruct Proto-Afrasian *dam- ‘cloud’. 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *dam-an- ‘to cloud over, to become dark’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic dammana [.G ,D, i| ‘to cloud over, to obscure, to become cloudy’, 
dammun ‘cloudy’; Tigre ddmdna ‘cloud’; Tigrinya dammana ‘cloud’; 
Gurage dammana ‘cloud’; Argobba dammana ‘cloud’; Gafat dammana 
‘cloud’; Amharic dammana, dammana ‘cloud’; Harari dana ‘cloud’; 
Arabic damm- ‘cloud which does not give rain’, dimdm- ‘cloud without 
rain’; Syriac dimatd da-talld ‘a thin cloud’ (literally, ‘fog of dew’). Note: 
The Arabic and Syriac forms are cited from Militarev 2010:58. Leslau 
1963:57, 1979:209, and 1987:134—135; D. Cohen 1970— :274— 275. 

Proto-Semitic *dam-am - ‘to close, to cover’ > Arabic damma ‘to stop 
up (a hole), to level’; Geez / Ethiopic dammama [£<*"<'"] ‘to close, to 
cover, to fill up, to heap up, to level’; Tigre damdma ‘to close the udder’; 
Gurage damddddmd ‘to block the mouth of someone, to finish thatching a 
house’. D. Cohen 1970— :274; Leslau 1987:134. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *dum- ‘to become dark’ > Koyra duuma 
‘cloud’; Galla / Oromo dum-eesa ‘cloud, fog’; Somali dum- ‘cloud, fog’. 
Sasse 1982:58. According to Appleyard (2006:52), the following Central 
Cushitic forms may belong here as well, though, as Appleyard notes, there 
are problems with initial t = d: Xamir lama ‘darkness’; Kemant lam- ‘to 
become dark’, lama ‘darkness’; Quara lam ‘darkness’. 

C. Chadic: Ngizim daman ‘rainy season’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *dum- (~ *dom-) (Bomhard 2014.2:198 — 188, no. 176; 

also 2:199—200, no. 177): 

(vb.) *dum- ‘to cover over, to obscure; to cloud over; to become dark, to make 
dark, to darken’; 

(n.) *dum-a ‘darkness, cloud, fog’; (adj.) ‘dark, cloudy’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) ( *dum-k’ w -a >) *dun-k’ w -a ‘darkness, cloud’; (adj.) ‘dark, cloudy’ 

138. Proto-Afrasian *d[u]n- ‘(vb,) to cut, to cut off, to cleave; (n.) part, share; piece 
cut off, bit, fragment’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:173, no. 762, *dVn- ‘to cut off): 

A. Semitic: Semitic: Tigre danna ‘to cutoff. D. Cohen 1970 — :283 — 284. 

B. Egyptian dn ‘to cut, to cut off, to cleave, to split, to wound’, dndn ‘to 
attack, to do violence’, dni ‘to cut, to divide, to distribute’, dnd ‘to 
slaughter, to kill’, dim ‘to cut, to split’, dnnw ‘share, part, division’. 
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Faulkner 1962:313 and 314; Hannig 1995:981 and 983; Erman — Grapow 
1921:214, 215 and 1926—1963.5:463, 5:466, 5:472; Gardiner 1957:602. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *d.un)’- (~ *don>'-) (Bomhard 2014.2:201 — 202. No. 179): 
(vb.) *duny- ‘to cut off, to cleave, to split’; 

(n.) *dun v -a ‘part, share; piece cut off, bit, fragment’ 

139. Proto-Afrasian *dur- (n.) ‘goat, sheep, ram’: 

A. Omotic: Wolaita (Beke) dursa, dorsa ‘sheep’; Oyda dura, dorsa ‘sheep’; 
Basketo doori ‘sheep’; Doko dori ‘sheep’; Zayse doroo ‘sheep’; Koyra 
doroo ‘sheep’; She dor, doy ‘ram’. 

B. Chadic: Hina duru(p) ‘a calf ; Mafa drok ‘ram’; Pa’a tori ‘goat’; Guruntum 
ddoro ‘goat’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.11:166 — 167. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dur-a ‘goat, sheep, ram’ (perhaps originally ‘horned 
animal’) (Bomhard 2014.2:203, no. 181; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 572, 
*du[r]V[g\qV] ‘lamb, kid [of wild ram, etc.]’) 


4.3. PROTO-AFRASIAN *t’ 

140. Proto-Afrasian *t’ah- ‘(vb.) to break, to split; to crush, to grind, to pound; (n.) 
break, split, division; anything ground or pulverized’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995: 
515, no. 2455, *tahan- ‘to grind, to forge’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *t’cih-cin- ‘to grind, to mill, to crush’ > Hebrew 
tdhan ["|0t?] ‘to grind, to mill, to crush’; Aramaic tdhan ‘to mill, to grind’; 
Ugaritic thn ‘to grind’; Akkadian tenu ‘to grind, to mill’; Arabic tahana ‘to 
grind, to mill, to pulverize (something, especially grain); to crush, to ruin, 
to destroy’, tihn ‘flour, meal’; Sabaean thn ‘flour, meal’; Sheri / Jibbali 
tahdn ‘to grind, to mill’; Harsusi tehdn ‘to grind, to mill’; Soqotri tdhan ‘to 
grind, to mill’; Mehri tdhan ‘to grind, to mill’, mathanet ‘grindstone, 
quern’; Geez / Ethiopic tahana [mAY], talma [tAY] ‘to grind flour, to 
grind fine’, tahn ["! A?] ‘grindstone, fine flour’; Tigrinya tahana ‘to 
grind’; Tigre tahana ‘to grind’, mdthdn ‘mill, lower millstone’; Harari 
tahana ‘to to be finely ground (flour), to be clever’. Klein 1987:242; 
Leslau 1987:590; Murtonen 1989:205. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *t’ah-t’ah- ‘to break, to shatter, to smash’ 
> Arabic tahtaha ‘to break, to shatter, to smash (something)’. 

Proto-Semitic *t’ah-am- ‘to split’ > Geez / Ethiopic tahama [<nA< 7D ] 
‘to split in half, to thin out plants’. Leslau 1987:590. 
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B. Proto-Southern Cushitic *dah- ‘to knock’ > Iraqw dah- ‘to knock over, to 
knock down’; Alagwa dahit- ‘to faint’; Dahalo cfah- ‘to pound’, dahanite 
‘pestle’. Ehret 1980:189. 

C. West Chadic *t’aHan- ‘to press down, to forge’ > Angas ten ‘to press 
down’; Tangale toni ‘to forge’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t’ali- (~ (Bomhard 2014.2:250 — 251, no. 218): 

(vb.) *t’ah- ‘to break, to split; to crush, to grind, to pound’; 

(n.) *t’ah-a ‘break, split, division; anything ground or pulverized’ 

141. Proto-Afrasian *t’al- ‘(vb.) to drip, to fall in drops, to sprinkle, to wet, to 
moisten; (n.) dew, drop’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:515, no. 2459, *tal- ‘dew, 
drop’ and 516, no. 2460, *tal-/ *tul- ‘to flow, to pour’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *t’al-al- (vb.) ‘to bedew, to wet, to moisten’, (n.) 
*t ’all- ‘dew, drop’ > Hebrew tal [*7D] ‘dew’; Ugaritic tl ‘dew’; Arabic talla 
‘to bedew’, tall ‘dew’; Harsusi tel ‘dew’; Sheri / Jibbali tel ‘dew’; Mehri 
tal ‘dew’; Geez / Ethiopic tall [ mA | ‘dew, moisture, humidity’, talla [mrt], 
talala ( mrtrt | ‘to be moist, wet, humid; to be covered with dew; to be soft, 
fertile, verdant, fat’; Tigrinya talala ‘to be fresh, verdant’, tcilli ‘dew’; 
Tigre talla ‘to be wet’, tdltdl ‘moisture’, tall ‘dew’; Amharic tall ‘dew’. 
Klein 1987:244 and 245; Leslau 1987:591; Murtonen 1989:206; Zammit 
2002:271—272. 

Proto-Semitic *t’al-ay- ‘to be soft, tender, humind, fresh’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic talaya [mrtf] ‘to be soft, tender, humid, fresh’. Leslau 1987:592. 

B. Chadic: Central Chadic *t’Vl- ‘drop’ > Buduma tolo ‘drop’. West Chadic 
*t’al- ‘to flow’ > Bokkos tal - ‘to flow’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t’aly- (~ *f W- v -) (Bomhard 2014.2:254 — 255, no. 223): 

(vb.) *t’al v - ‘to drip, to fall in drops, to sprinkle, to wet, to moisten’; 

(n.) *t’al>'-a ‘dew, (rain) drop, drizzle’ 

142. Proto-Afrasian *t’an- ‘(vb.) to tie, to bind, to plait, to weave; (n.) anything 
woven or plaited’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:516, no. 2461, *tana?- ‘to weave, to 
sew’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *t’an-a?- ‘to plait, to weave’ > Akkadian tend ‘to 
weave’; Hebrew tene^ [X)U] ‘wicker basket’. Murtonen 1989:207 
(Murtonen considers Hebrew tene^ to be original and not a loan); Klein 
1987:246 (Klein considers Hebrew tene^ to be an Egyptian loan). 

B. Egyptian dnit ‘basket’. Hannig 1995:982; Faulkner 1962:314; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:215 (borrowed from Hebrew) and 1926 — 1963.5:467. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *t’a?an- (metathesis from *t’ana?-) ‘to sew’, 
*t’yan-H- ‘rope’ > Sura taan- ‘to sew’, terj ‘rope’; Mupun taan- ‘to sew’, 
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teg ‘rope’; Angas ten- ‘to sew’, tang ‘rope’; Montol tan- ‘to sew’, teng 
‘rope’; Ankwe tan- ‘to sew’, tieng ‘rope’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t’an- (~ *t’an~) (Bomhard 2014.2:256 — 257, no. 225): 
(vb.) *t’an- ‘to tie, to bind, to plait, to weave’; 

(n.) *t ’an-a ‘anything woven or plaited’ 

143. Proto-Afrasian *t’Vr- (vb.) ‘to take away’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:520, no. 

2486, *tVr- ‘to take away’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?a-t’ar- ‘to take away’ (*?a- is a prefix) > 
Akkadian etera ‘to take something away (from somebody), to take out; 
(passive) to be taken away’. D. Cohen 1970 — :16. 

B. Egyptian dr ‘to subdue (enemies), to expel, to drive out (people, illness), to 
remove (need, evil), to repress (wrongdoer, wrongdoing), to destroy 
(places)’. Faulkner 1962:314 — 315; Hannig 1995:983; Erman — Grapow 
1921:215 and 1926 — 1963.5:473 — 474; Gardiner 1957:602. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t’ar- (~ *t’sr-) (Bomhard 2014.2:259 — 261, no. 228): 

(vb.) *t’ar- ‘to tear, to rend, to cut, to sever’; 

(n.) *t’ar-a ‘rip, tear, cut, slice’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *t’ar-V-p h - ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’; 

(n.) *t’ar-p h -a ‘tearing, rending, plucking’ 

The extended form is found in Semitic (and Indo-European): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *t’ar-ap- ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’ > Hebrew 
taratp FpU] ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’, (hif.) hatricp [ r ) , “Upn] ‘to let 
someone enjoy (food)’, terecp [-"]Td | ‘prey, food, nourishment’; Aramaic 
taratp ‘to tear, to seize’; Arabic tarqfa ‘to graze on the borders of a pasture- 
ground (separate from the others)’, taraf ‘utmost part, outermost point, 
extremity, end, tip, point, edge, fringe, limit, border; side; region, area, 
section; a part of, a bit of, some’; Moroccan Arabic terf ‘piece, fragment, 
part’. Klein 1987:251; Murtonen 1989:209; Zammit 2002:268. 

Note: Semitic loan in Coptic torp \ To>pn| ‘to seize, to rob, to carry off. 

Vycichl 1983:220; Cemy 1976:194 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t’ar- (~ *t’ar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:261 — 269, no. 229): 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *t’ar-V-p h - ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’; 

(n.) *t’ar-p h -a ‘tearing, rending, plucking’ 

Derivative of: 
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(vb.) *t’ar- ‘to tear, to rend, to cut, to sever’; 

(n.) *t’ar-a ‘rip, tear, cut, slice’ 

144. Proto-Afrasian *t’aw- ‘(vb.) to go, to go away; (n.) distance, remoteness; 
(adj.) far away, remote, at a distance’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:511 — 512, no. 
2440, *ta?-/*taw- ‘to go, to come’): 

A. Semitic: Arabic td ? a (< *t’aw-a?-) ‘to come and go; to go far away’. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *t’a?- ‘to go’ > Warji ta-n ‘to go’; Siri ta ‘to go’; 
Jimbin da ‘to go’. Central Chadic *t’uw- ‘to go’ > Banana tuwwa ‘to go’. 
East Chadic *tawi- ‘to go, to walk’ > Tumak tiw ‘to go, to walk’; Sokoro 
teui ‘to go, to walk’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t’aw- (~ *t’dw~) (Bomhard 2014.2:262 — 263, no. 230): 
(vb.) *t’aw- ‘to go, to leave, to go away; to let go’; 

(n.) *t’aw-a ‘distance, remoteness’; (adj.) ‘far away, remote, at a distance’ 

145. Proto-Afrasian *t’uk’-, *t’ok’- ‘(vb.) to knock, to beat, to strike, to pound; (n.) 
knock, thump, blow, stroke’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *t’ak’- {*t’ak’-ak’-, [reduplicated] *tak’-tak’~, 
*t’ak’-aw-, etc.) ‘to knock, to beat, to strike, to pound’ > Arabic takka (‘to 
make a striking, hitting, or flapping sound’ >) ‘to crack, to pop; to clack, to 
smack, to flap; to burst, to explode’, taktaka ‘to crack, to snap, to rattle, to 
clatter, to clang, to pop, to crash, to crackle, to rustle, to make the ground 
resound with the hoof, to crack the fingers or joints’, taktuka ‘crash, bang; 
clap, thud, crack, pop’; Harsusi tek ‘to knock, to grind’, metek ‘pestle’; 
Sheri / Jibbali tekk ‘to knock, to bang, to pound, to smash (rocks), to rip 
(clothes)’, mutpk ‘pestle’, teka f ‘to push’; Mehri pk ‘to knock, to pound, 
to smash, to rip (clothes)’, matak ‘pestle’; Soqotri pk ‘to tire’; Geez / 
Ethiopic takda [ nu/’h | ‘ to be intrepid, harsh, ruthless’, takawa [uvpffl] ‘to 
beat, to pound’; Tigrinya UiSd'e ‘to oppress’, taktaka ‘to crush, to pound, to 
cram, to press’; Amharic takka ‘to strike, to attack’; Gurage pkdtdkd ‘to 
squeeze things together, to stuff in, to level the floor of the house by 
pressing down the ground’. According to Leslau (1987:595), the following 
belong here as well: Geez / Ethiopic tak ( 'a \ m‘1'0 ], takda [ni'J’b | ‘to sound, 
to blow a trumpet, to ring a bell’, mat/o/' [o°T¥d] ‘trumpet, horn, church 
bell, gong’; Tigre la Id' a ‘to play an instrument’, mdtka f ‘bell, stone used in 
striking a bell’; Tigrinya Uik (, e ‘to strike a bell’; Amharic takka ‘to strike a 
bell’, mdtk ‘small stone used in striking a bell’. Leslau 1979:629 and 
1987:595, 596. 

B. Egyptian dqw ‘flour, powder’, dq ‘to pound, to crush’, dqr ‘to press (?), to 
exclude (?)’. Hannig 1995:988; Erman — Grapow 1921:216 and 1926 — 
1963.5:494—495; Gardiner 1957:603; Faulkner 1962:316. 
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C. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *cfook’- ‘to burst (intr.)’ > Hadiyya 
t’ook’- ‘to burst (intr.)’; Kambata t’ook’- ‘to burst (intr.)’; Sidamo cfook- 
‘to burst, to break (intr.)’, t’ook- ‘to burst (intr.)’. Hudson 1989:31 and 34. 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *duk’- ‘to be broken to pieces’ > Iraqw dukteno 
‘kindling’ (semantics: kindling is wood broken into small pieces); Dahalo 
duk’- ‘to be destroyed’, duk’ud- ‘to destroy’. Ehret 1980:192. 

D. Chadic: (?) Central Chadic: Guduf cCdgd ‘to pound (in a mortar)’; Dghwede 
cCgd ‘to pound (in a mortar)’; Ngweshe cPgbdb ‘to pound (in a mortar)’; 
Gisiga dkgo- ‘to pound (in a mortar)’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
1994.11:268—269. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t’uk’- (~ *t’ok’-) (Bomhard 2014.2:273 — 275, no. 241): 

(vb.) *t’uk’- ‘to knock, to beat, to strike, to pound, to trample’; 

(n.) *t’uk’-a ‘knock, thump, blow, stroke’ 

146. Proto-Afrasian *t’o(o)k’ w - ‘(vb.) to be dark, cloudy, dusty, sooty, smoky; (n.) 
fog, cloud, darkness, soot, smoke’: 

A. Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic taka ‘darkness, obscurity, gloominess, fog’; 
Tigre takyat ‘fog, cloud, darkness’; Tigrinya taka ‘fog, cloud, darkness’; 
Amharic taka ‘fog, cloud, darkness’. Geez / Ethiopic takara [ uvl’P. [ ‘to be 
black, dusty, sooty’, takar [ituPC] ‘soot’; Tigrinya tdkkard ‘to be black’; 
Amharic tdkk"’drd ‘to be black, to turn black, to tan (in the sun), to grow 
dark’, tdkur ‘black, dark (skin)’; Gurage tdk w drd ‘to be black’, tdkar ‘soot 
on the roof; Harari tikar ‘soot’. Leslau 1979:628 and 1987:595, 596. 

B. Egyptian dqr ‘incense’. Hannig 1995:988; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 
1963.5:496. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *deek’ w - ‘to be dark’ > Ma’a kiduyu, 
kidugu ‘darkness’; Dahalo deek’ w ddni ‘shadow’. Ehret 1980:190. 
According to Ehret, “[t]he back vowel of the Oromo reflex suggests that 
we have here another instance of pre-Southern Cushitic *o(o) becoming 
proto-Southern Cushitic *e(e) after a retroflex consonant — a rule note[d] 
in Chapter 2, section I, and if the environment proposed for the rule is 
correct, then an original verb must be reconstructed to account for the 
vowel shift.” 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t’nq’ w - (~ *t’oq’ w -) (Bomhard 2014.2:277 — 278, no. 

244): 

(vb.) *t’uq’ w - ‘to be dark, cloudy, dusty, dirty, sooty, smoky’; 

(n.) *t’uq’ w -a ‘darkness, (dark) cloud, dust, dirt, soot, smoke’ 
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4.4. PROTO-AFRASIAN *n 

147. Proto-Afrasian *nV first person singular personal pronoun: ‘I, me’ (Ehret 
[1995:362 and 363] reconstructs the following first person pronouns for Proto- 
Afrasian: * Pan-/* Pin- or *an-/*in- ‘I’; *?ann-/*?inn- or *ann-/*inn- ‘we’ [= 
*?an-/*?in- or *an-l*in- + old Afrasian pi. in *-«]): 

A. Semitic: First person verb suffix: Akkadian -ni; Arabic -ni; Ugaritic -n; 
Flebrew -ni p] - ]; Syriac - n ; Geez -ni [-S']; etc. (cf. Moscati 1964:106, 
§13.14). First person singular independent personal pronouns: Arabic 9 and 
‘I’; Sabaean 9 n ‘I’; Flebrew 9 ani \ |. 9 and/} [’DiK] T; Syriac 9 end ‘I’; 
Eblaite 9 anna ‘I’; Old Babylonian anaku ‘I’; Ugaritic an, dnk ‘I’; Geez / 
Ethiopic 9 ana [M] ‘I’; Tigrinya 9 ana ‘I’; Tigre 9 ana ‘I’; Amharic ane ‘I’. 
Moscati 1964:102, §13.1; Lipinski 1997:298—299; Stempel 1999:82; 
Zammit 2002:80. 

B. Egyptian ink ‘I’; Coptic anok \ uiok | ‘I’. Erman — Grapow 1921:15 and 
1926—1963.1:101; Hannig 1995:79—80; Faulkner 1962:24; Gardiner 
1957:53, §64, and 554; Cerny 1976:9; Vycichl 1983:12. 

C. Berber: Tuareg nak ‘I, me’; Ghadames nac, nac cun ‘me’; Mzab nac, nacci, 
naccin ‘me’; Kabyle nakk, nakki, nakkini ‘me’; Tamazight nakk, nag ‘me’. 

D. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Buiji dni ‘I’; Gedeo / Darasa uni ‘I’; Saho-Afar 
an-u ‘I’; Fladiyya ani ‘I’; Kambata ani ‘I’; Sidamo ane, ani ‘I’; Bayso an-i, 
an-a, an-ni ‘I’; Rendille an(i) ‘I’; Galla / Oromo an(i) ‘I’; Dullay an-o ‘I’. 
Hudson 1989:83; Sasse 1982:26. Central Cushitic: Bilin 9 an ‘I’; Xamir an 
‘I’; Kemant an ‘I’; Awngi / Awiya an/dni ‘I’. Appleyard 2006:87. Beja / 
Bedawye 9 ane ‘I’. Reinisch 1895:20. Southern Cushitic: Iraqw an, ani ‘I’; 
Burunge an, ana ‘I’; Alagwa an, ana ‘I’; Ma’a dni ‘I’; Dahalo 9 dnyi ‘I’. 
Ehret 1980:283. 

E. Chadic independent pronoun: Hausa ni ‘I, me’; Ngizim na(a) ‘I’; Mubi ni 
T. 

F. Ongota naa-ku/na ‘for me, to me’, s-ine ‘my’ (cf. Fleming 2002b:50). 

<— Proto-Nostratic first person singular personal pronoun *na (~ *na) ‘I, me’ 
(Bomhard 2014.3:1019 — 1020, no. 899) (see also the Appendix to Chapter 2 
for more information on the personal pronouns) 

148. Proto-Afrasian *na — *ni — *nu- first person plural personal pronoun stem: 
‘we’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic independent 1st plural personal pronoun *nafinu 
‘we’ > Hebrew ( 9 d)nahnu ["On](K)] ‘we’; Aramaic 9 anahnd(n) ‘we’; Old 
Babylonian ninu ‘we’; Arabic nahnu ‘we’; Mehri nehd n- ‘we’; Sheri / 
Jibbali nhdn ‘we’; Harsusi nehd ‘we’; Geez / Ethiopic nahna [TAV] ‘we’; 
Tigrinya nahna ‘we’. Moscati 1964:105, §13.10; Lipinski 1997:298 — 306. 
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Proto-Semitic *-na 1st plural personal pronoun suffix; *na-l*ni- 1st 
plural personal pronoun prefix > Hebrew -nil ni- r'3]; Aramaic -n(a), 
ne-; Ugaritic -n, n-; Akkadian -ani, -anu; ni-', Arabic -nd, na-; Geez / 
Ethiopic -na [-Y], ns- [?-]; Tigre -na. Moscati 1964:106, §13.14; Stempel 
1999:80. 

B. Egyptian: Old Egyptian n ‘we’ (also inn); Coptic anon [anon], an- [an-], 
ann- [ann-] ‘we’. Hannig 1995:77 and 387; Erman — Grapow 1921:14, 76 
and 1926—1963.1:97, 2:194—195; Gardiner 1957:53, 554, and 572; 
Faulkner 1962:23 and 124; Vycichl 1983:13; Cerny 1976:9. Egyptian -n 
suffix pronoun (and dependent pronoun): ‘we, us, our’; Coptic -n [-n] 
suffix of 1st person plural. Hannig 1995:387; Faulkner 1962:124; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:76 and 1926—1963.2:194; Gardiner 1957:39, §34; 45, §43; 
and 572; Cerny 1976:103. 

C. Berber: Tamazight (independent) nukni ‘we’, (indirect, after prepositions) 
nsx; Tuareg (independent) n-skka-ni. Tuareg 1st person plural suffix -na, 
-ns. 

D. Cushitic: Common East Cushitic *na/*ni/*nu ‘we’ > Burji ndanu ‘we’, 
nin-ka ‘our’, nin-si ‘us’; Gedeo / Darasa (nom. pi.) no‘ ) o ‘we’, (ace. pi.) 
no ? o(o) ‘us’, (dat. pi.) no^o^d, no^d ‘to us’, (poss.) (m.) no^o-ka, (f.) no ? o- 
tt’a ‘our’; Sidamo (nom.-acc. pi.) ninke ‘we’, (dat. pi.) ninke-ra ‘to us’, 
(poss.) -nke ‘our’; Kambata (nom. pi.) na^ooti ‘we’, (ace. pi.) ne(e)s, -nne 
‘us’, (dat. pi.) nesa ‘to us’, (poss.) -nne ‘our’; Hadiyya (nom. pi.) neese 
‘we’, (ace. pi.) ne(e)s ‘us’, (dat. pi.) min ‘to us’, (poss.) ni- ‘our’; Saho 
nanu ‘we’; Galla / Oromo (Wellegga) first plural present suffixes 
(affirmative) -na, (negative) -nu, independent (subject) nuy, (base) nu. 
Sasse (1982:151) reconstructs Common East Cushitic *nal*nil*nu ‘we’, 
which “is sometimes provided with a suffix -nil-nu in the subject case”; 
Hudson 1989:161 and 165. Proto-Southern Cushitic *nana, *nani ‘we’ > 
Ma’a nine ‘we’; Dahalo ndnyi/nydnyi ‘we’. Ehret 1980:184. Southern 
Cushitic 1st plural conjugational affixes: Burunge -an; Iraqw -an; Dahalo 
-Vnu. Ehret 1980:65. Central Cushitic: Bilin yin ‘we’ (oblique yina). 
Reinisch 1887:365 — 366. Beja / Bedawye 1st person plural suffix -n. 

E. Omotic: Dizi first plural suffixes (with auxiliary) -n, (without auxiliary) 
-lino, (subject) inn, (object) in, (possessive affix) n-. Bender (2000:196) 
reconstructs a Proto-Omotic first person plural independent personal 
pronoun *nu ‘we’ > Zayse (inclusive/exclusive) nu/ni ‘we’; Harro na ‘we’; 
Chara noone ‘we’; Bench / Gimira (inclusive/exclusive) nu/ni ‘we’; Bworo 
nu, ni ‘we’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic first person plural exclusive personal pronoun *na (~ *ns) ‘we, 

us’ (Bomhard 2014.3:1020— 1022, no. 900) 

149. Proto-Afrasian *na/*-n demonstrative stem/deictic particle: ‘this, that’: 
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A Semitic: Proto-Semitic *na/*-n demonstrative stem/deictic particle: ‘this, 
that’ > Hebrew -n ["[ ] deictic element; Arabic (conjunction) ^un, ? anna 
‘that’, -n, -n- deictic element; Akkadian annii ‘this’; Sabaean -n definite 
article: ‘the’; Sheri / Jibbali -n, -n- deictic element. Barth 1913:96 — 103. 

B. Egyptian (demonstrative neuter and pi.) ni ‘this, these’, (demonstrative 
pronoun) nw ‘this, these’; Coptic n- [ n -], nen- [ ngn -] plural of definite 
article, (plural demonstrative pronouns) nai [ nai | ‘these’, ne [ nh ] ‘those’, 
(plural possessive prefix) na- [ na .-] ‘of those’. Hannig 1995:390 and 396 — 
397; Faulkner 1962:125 and 127; Erman— Grapow 1921:133, 133—134, 
135, 137—138 and 1926—1963.2:199, 2:216; Gardiner 1957:572 and 573; 
Cerny 1976:103, 104, and 105. 

C. Berber: Kabyle -nni ‘this, that; these, those’, -innal-yinna ‘that, those’ (a 
person or thing at a distance but usually within sight). Independent 3rd 
person personal pronoun: Tuareg anta (m./f. sg.) ‘him, her’; Ghadames (m. 
sg.) nittu ‘him’, (f. sg.) nittat ‘her’; Tamazight (m. sg.) ndtta, nattan ‘him’, 
(f. sg.) nattat ‘her’, (m. pi.) nitni ‘them’, (f. pi.) nitanti ‘them’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-Agaw 3rd singular pronoun base *>]V- ‘he’ > Bilin ni ‘he’; 
Xamir ijdij ‘he’; Quara m ‘he’; Kemant ni ‘he’; Awngi / Awiya //; ‘he’. 
Appleyard 2006:80 — 81; Reinisch 1887:279. 

<— Proto-Nostratic deictic particle *na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne ) ‘this, that’ (Bomhard 

2014.3:1022— 1024, no. 901) 

150. Proto-Afrasian *nci- interrogative-relative particle: 

A. Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic -nu [-V-] interrogative particle; Amharic -na 
interrogative particle; Ancient Harari -n in mist-n ‘how much?’. 

B. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Burji -na positive affirmative copula; Sidamo -ni 
interrogative copula; Gedeo / Darasa -n positive affirmative copula. Sasse 
1982:150. Central Cushitic: Bilin -n interrogative particle. Reinisch 1887: 
279. 

C. Omotic: Proto-Omotic *oon ‘who?’ > Gemu (nom.-acc.) oon+i/a ‘who?’, 
(pi.) oon+anta ; Kullo (ace.) oni+n ‘whom?’; Welaitta (subject/object) 
oon+i/oon+a ‘who?’. Note also the Mao (Hozo) interrogative stem na 
‘when?’. Bender 2000:197 and 230. 

D. Ongota na ‘what?’, neeni ‘what?, why?’, mike ‘what?’. Fleming 2002b:61. 

<— Proto-Nostratic interrogative -relative particle *na- (~ *na-) (Bomhard 2014.3: 

1024—1027, no. 902) 

151. Proto-Afrasian negative particle *na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne), *nu (~ *no) ‘no, not’: 

A. Egyptian n, nn, ny, nw negative particle: ‘not’; Coptic n- [ n -] negative 
particle. Hannig 1995:387 — 389; Faulkner 1962:125 and 134; Gardiner 
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1957:572 and 574; Erman— Grapow 1921:76 and 1926—1963.2:195; 
Vycichl 1983:135; Cerny 1976:103. 

B. Omotic: C’ara negative (n)ne (cf. Bender 2000:218 — 219). 

<— Proto-Nostratic negative/prohibitive particle *na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne), *nu (~ 
*no) ‘no, not’ (Bomhard 2014.3:1027 — 1028, no. 903) 

152. Proto-Afrasian *naf- ‘(vb.) to come, to go, to arrive, to journey, to travel; (n.) 
journey’ (Ehret 1995:323, no. 627, *naa^-/*niK- ‘to come, to go’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic */?af- ‘to come’ > Geez / Ethiopic (suppletive 
imperative of the verb ‘to come’) na^a [VO], na°d tm na?a [ -n] ‘come!, 
come now!, come up!’; Tigre (imptv.) nd°a ‘come!’; Tigrinya (imptv.) 
na?a ‘come!’; Amharic (imptv.) na ‘come!’; Gurage (imptv.) na ‘come!’. 
Leslau 1979:445 and 1987:382. 

B. Egyptian n°i ‘to come, to go, to arrive, to journey, to travel (by boat), to 
sail’, n?-t ‘expedition’, n ( ‘y-t ‘mooring-post’; Coptic na [na.] ‘to go’. 
Erman— Grapow 1921:77 and 1926—1963.2:206; Faulkner 1962:126; 
Hannig 1995:394; Gardiner 1957:573; Vycichl 1983:136; Cerny 1976:103. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic: Ngizim ndi (intr.) ‘to come’ (form of ‘come’ used in 

the subjunctive), (tr.) ‘to bring’ (form of ‘bring’ used in the subjunctive), ni 
(intr.) ‘to come, to go’, (tr.) (with transitivizing suffixes -nda, -du) ‘to 
bring, to take’ (subjunctive form; ni is neutral with respect to motion), nnd 
(intr.) ‘to come’, (tr.) (with transitivizing suffixes -nda, -du) ‘to bring’ 
(used in the second subjunctive), nyd corresponding to ‘come/ bring, 
go/take’ (imperfective; nyd is neutral with respect to motion); Kirfi no 
(perf. ventive no-n-ko) ‘to come’. Central Chadic: Musgu na ‘to go’; Masa 
nana ‘to go’. Stolbova 2005 — .1:96, no. 325, *nV > *nVnV ‘to come, to 
go’; Schuh 1981 :xxiii (paradigms of the verbs ‘to go’ and ‘to come’), 
121 — 122, 128, 129, and 129 — 130; Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 

1994.11:82—83 and 11:162— 163. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *««('- (~ *naf-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1028 — 1030, no. 904): 
(vb.) *«af- ‘to come, to go, to journey, to travel’; 

(n.) *na£-a ‘journey’ 

153. Proto-Afrasian *nad>’- ‘(vb.) to press, to crush; (n.) anything crushed or 
mashed’: 

A. Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic nazara, nazzara \ '/II/. | ‘to bite, to tear to pieces, to 
pierce, to crunch, to hit’; Tigrinya nazara, ndzdld ‘to tear to pieces, to 
bite’; Tigre ndgra ‘to bite off; Amharic nazzara ‘to strike, to hit’, a- 
ndzzdra ‘to harass, to pester’; Gafat td-ndzzdrd ‘to feel pain’. Leslau 
1987:411. 
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B. Egyptian nd ‘to grind’, nd, ndt ‘flour’, ndw ‘miller’; Coptic (Sahidic, 
Bohairic) nut [noyt], (Sahidic) nat- [nat-], (Bohairic) not- [not-] ‘to 
grind, to pound’, (Bohairic) noyt [nocit] ‘meal, flour’. Hannig 1995:447; 
Faulkner 1962:143; Gardiner 1957:576; Erman — Grapow 1921:90 and 
1926—1963.2:369—370; Vycichl 1983:145; Cerny 1976:111. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *nad v - (~ *nad>’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1032, no. 907): 

(vb.) *nady- ‘to press, to crush, to mash’; 

(n.) *nad>'-a ‘anything crushed or mashed’ 

154. Proto-Afrasian nad>- ‘(vb.) to vex, to disturb, to annoy, to irritate, to agitate; to 
be annoying, irritating, malicious, rude, bad, mean, base; (n.) vexation, 
disturbance, annoyance, irritation, trouble; (adj.) annoying, irritating, rude, 
bad, mean, malicious, base’ (Ehret 1995:319, no. 617, *naj- ‘to become low’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *nad v -ul- ‘to be rude, bad, mean, base, low, vile’ > 
Arabic nadula ‘to be low, base, mean, despicable, debased, depraved’, 
nadl, nadTl ‘low, base, mean, vile, despicable, debased, depraved; coward’, 
naddla ‘depravity’; Sheri / Jibbali ndol ‘to remain bad, base, worthless’, 
endel ‘to humiliate, to disgrace’, sandel ‘to blame’, nudal ‘low, useless, 
worthless fellow’; Mehri nadul ‘to be thoroughly bad, base; to remain bad’, 
handed ‘to make bad, to disgrace’, antadul ‘to be bad, to be rude and 
unkind, to be antisocial in one’s behavior’, nodal ‘low, useless, worthless 
person’. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *nady-nady- ‘to vex, to disturb, to 
annoy, to irritate’ > Geez / Ethiopic naznaza (7H7/I| ‘to vex, to torment, to 
cause pain, to shake, to agitate’, tanaznaza ‘to be vexed’; Tigrinya naznaza 
‘to shake’; Tigre naznaza ‘to jog’; Amharic ndzdnndzd ‘to importune, to 
pester’. Leslau 1987:411. 

B. Egyptian ndyt ‘baseness’, ndyvyt ‘wickedness, evil, depravity’. Faulkner 
1962:144; Gardiner 1957:577;’ Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.2:369 and 
377. 

C. Berber: Ghadames anzaz ‘to give someone the evil eye, to single out 
someone with the intention of doing something bad to him or her’; Tuareg 
anzaz ‘to challenge someone (to cut them down to size, to find a fault with 
them, etc.); to ebb considerably (water)’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *nad v - (~ *nady-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1033, no. 908): 

(vb.) *nad- v - ‘to vex, to disturb, to annoy, to irritate, to agitate; to be annoying, 
irritating, malicious, rude, bad, mean, base’; 

(n.) *nad>'-a ‘vexation, disturbance, annoyance, irritation, trouble’; (adj.) 
‘annoying, irritating, malicious, rude, bad, mean, base’ 
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155. Proto-Afrasian *nag- ‘(vb.) to strike, to split, to pierce; (n.) stroke, blow, 
wound’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:402, no. 1866, *nig- ‘to break’, 402 — 403, no. 
1867, *nigal- ‘sickle, sword’, 408, no. 1896, *nVgil- ‘to cut’, 408, no. 1898, 
*n Vguf- ‘to cut, to break’, 408 — 409, no. 1899, *nVgVC- ‘to break, to smite’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *nag-al- ‘to strike, to split, to pierce’ > Arabic 
nagala ‘to beat, to push; to split, to pierce’, mingal ‘scythe, sickle’; 
Hebrew maggal [*73(3] (base ngl [*?3]]) ‘sickle’; Syriac maggdld ‘sickle’; 
Geez / Ethiopic nagala [Y7rt] ‘to be uprooted’; Amharic ndggdld ‘to be 
uprooted’. Murtonen 1989:272; Klein 1987:315; Leslau 1987:392. 

Proto-Semitic *nag-ah- ‘to strike, to gore’ > Hebrew ndyah [1113] ‘to 
push, to thrust, to gore’; Aramaic nay ah ‘to push, to thrust, to gore’; 
Ugaritic ngh ‘to gore’; Gurage (Wolane) nagd, (Selti, Zway) ndgd ‘to mow 
grass (with a sickle), to reap cereals’, (?) (Muher, Masqan, Gogot, Soddo) 
(td)nagga, (Wolane) tanagd ‘to clash (cattle, objects), to collide’ (either 
here or with *nag-ai'- ‘to strike, to split, to break’, below). Murtonen 
1989:271; Klein 1987:403; Leslau 1979:453. 

Proto-Semitic *nag-a ( h- ‘to strike, to split, to break’ > Mandaic nga ‘to 
strike, to injure’; Hebrew ndya? [U3] | ‘to touch; to strike, to injure’, neya ( ‘ 
[571?] ‘stroke, blow, wound’; Aramaic nay a? ‘to touch’; Geez / Ethiopic 
nag w( ‘a ( 'i’hO | ‘to make a cracking sound, to crack, to shout, to be broken, 
to break (intr.)’, ,? astandg w d <, a \ ] ‘to break to bits, to incite, to 
provoke, to remove (fat)’, (causative) ,? anag w d?a | h‘iT-0 1 ‘to break, to 
dislocate’; Tigrinya ndg"' ,, e ‘to break (intr.)’; Amharic ndgg w a ‘to snap, to 
crack, to make a snapping or cracking sound’, an-nagga ‘to disjoin, to 
dismember, to shatter’, a-nagg w a ‘to break’; (?) Gurage (td)nagga ‘to clash 
(cattle, objects), to collide’ (either here or with *nag-ah- ‘to strike, to 
gore’, above). Murtonen 1989:272; Klein 1987:404; Leslau 1979:453 and 
1987:390. 

Proto-Semitic *nag-ap - ‘to strike, to split; to cut off, to split off > 
Hebrew nayatp [^3?] ‘to strike, to smite’, neyetp ppj] ‘strike, (fatal) blow, 
plague’; Aramaic nayacp ‘to strike, to push, to injure’; Arabic nagafa ‘to 
shave or polish an arrow; to cut down (a tree), to pull out; to milk a sheep 
well’; Sabaean ngf‘ to tear out, to uproot’; Mehri nagiif‘ to throw away, to 
reject’; Sheri / Jibbali ngof ‘to throw away, to reject’; Soqotri negof ‘ to 
disperse’; Geez / Ethiopic nagafa [V7<4.] ‘to shake, to shake off, to shake 
out, to knock off, to jolt, to dispel, to brush away, to cut off, to lay away, to 
throw down, to cast, to trip, to carry away’; Tigre nag/ a ‘to shake, to shed’; 
Tigrinya nagafa ‘to shake, to shed’. Murtonen 1989:272; Klein 1987:404; 
Leslau 1987:391. 

Proto-Semitic *nag-aj- ‘to strike, to smite, to kill, to destroy’ > 
Sabaean ngz ‘to damage, to destroy; to put an end to (someone’s life), to 
execute’; Sheri / Jibbali ngoz ‘to die, to finish’. 
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Proto-Semitic *nag-ar- ‘to cut down, to cut into’ > Arabic nagara ‘to 
hew, to carve, to plane’. 

B. Egyptian ng, ngl ‘to strike, to smite, to cut off, to cut open, to hew, to slay, 
to crush’, ngl ‘to break open, to break up’, ngt ‘breach’. Hannig 1995:438; 
Faulkner 1962:141; Gardiner 1957:576; Erman — Grapow 1921:88 and 
1926—1963.2:348,2:349. 

C. Berber: Ghadames angdj ‘to give butts with a horn or the head’; Tuareg 
angds ‘to butt with a horn or the head’, anagas ‘a butt with a horn or the 
head’, amdngas ‘an animal that butts with its horns’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
ngds ‘to butt with the head or horn (a ram)’. 

D. Chadic: Central Chadic: Glide ngila ‘knife’; Nzangi ngala ‘knife’; Mafa 
nggl- ‘to cut’; Daba nga- ‘to break’; Logone gge- ‘to break’; Buduma gai- 
‘to break’. East Chadic: Bidiya Bangui ‘sickle’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *nag- (~ *nag~) (Bomhard 2014.3:1033 — 1034, no. 909): 

(vb.) *nag- ‘to strike, to split, to pierce, to stab’; 

(n.) *nag-a ‘stroke, blow, wound’ 

156. Proto-Affasian *nah- ‘(vb.) to tremble, to shake; to fear, to be afraid; (n.) 
fear’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *nah-nah- ‘to tremble, to shake; to 
fear, to be afraid’ > Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) nahndha [TATA] ‘to 
shake, to agitate, to break; (probably also) Tigrinya (td)nahanhe ‘to argue, 
to quarrel’, ndhnah ‘violent argument, violent quarrel’. Leslau 1987:395. 

B. Egyptian nhl ‘to shake’ (?), nh’t ‘palpitations (of the heart)’ (?). Hannig 
1995:421; Faulkner 1962:136; Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.2:291. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *nah- ‘to fear’ > Somali nah- ‘to pity, to be 
startled’; Galla / Oromo nah- ‘to fear, to take pity on’; Konso nah- ‘to be 
tender-hearted’; Gidole nah- ‘to be afraid, to tremble’; Buiji na?- ‘to fear’. 
Sasse 1979:23 and 1982:150—151; Hudson 1989:19. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *nah- (~ *nah-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1035, no. 910): 

(vb.) *nah- ‘to tremble, to shake; to fear, to be afraid’; 

(n.) *nah-a ‘fear’ 

157. Proto-Afrasian *nak w - ‘(vb.) to sleep with, to lie with, to copulate: (n.) sexual 
intercourse, copulation’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *na/ya/k- ‘to have sexual intercourse, to copulate’ > 
Akkadian ndku ( niaku ) ‘to have illicit sexual intercourse, to fornicate’; 
Arabic ndka ‘to have sexual intercourse (with a woman)’; Sheri / Jibbali 
nek ‘to sleep with (a woman)’; Mehri ndyuk ‘to have sexual intercourse 
with, to sleep with (a woman)’; Harsusi neyok ‘to sleep with (a woman)’. 
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B. Egyptian nk ‘to lie with, to sleep with, to copulate’, nkw ‘fornicator, 
adulterer’; Coptic noyk [nocik] ‘adulterer’, (reduplicated) noknek 
[nokngk] ‘to have affection for’. Hannig 1995:437; Erman — Grapow 
1921:88 and 1926—1963.2:345; Faulkner 1962:141; Gardiner 1957:576; 
Vycichl 1983:141; Cerny 1976:107. 

C. Berber: Tuareg dnki ‘to perform the movements of the sexual act on (a 
woman or a female animal)’; Kabyle dnki ‘to place oneself in position and 
make strenuous effort (as a woman in labor)’. 

D. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye nek w i- ‘to be or become pregnant’, nak w a 
‘pregnant’, ndk w e ‘pregnancy’. Reinisch 1895:183. Diakonoff 1965:46. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *nak wh - (~ *nak wh -) (Bomhard 2014.3:1036 — 1037, no. 

912): 

(vb.) *nak wh - ‘to lie down, to go to sleep, to go to bed’; 

(n.) *nak wh -a ‘bedtime, evening, nighttime’ 

158. Proto-Afrasian *naf-, *nif-, *nuf- ‘(vb.) to breathe, to blow; (n.) breath, life’ 
(Diakonoff 1992:33 *nf ‘nose’; Ehret 1995:316, no. 611, *naf-/*nif- ‘to 
exhale’; Orel — Stolbova 1995:395, no. 1828, *naf- ‘breath’, 395 — 396, no. 
1830, *nafus- ‘breath’, 402, no. 1865, *nif- ‘to smell, to breathe’, and 405 — 
406, no. 1882, *nufas- ‘to blow, to breathe’; Militarev 2012:79 * (?a-)na/if-)\ 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *nap-asy- ‘(vb.) to breathe, to blow; (n.) soul, life, 
person’ > Hebrew napes [12753] ‘soul, living being, life, self, person’; 
Phoenician nps ‘soul, self; Imperial Aramaic nps ‘soul, person’; Syriac 
ndipas ‘breath of life; soul, spirit, living creature’; Ugaritic nps ‘soul’; 
Akkadian napdsu ‘to breathe’, napistu ‘life’; Arabic nafusa ‘to breathe, to 
inhale, to exhale’, nafs ‘soul, life, person’; Sabaean nfs ‘self, soul, life’; 
Harsusi nefeset ‘soul’; Sheri / Jibbali nafs ‘person, individual’, nafsst ‘soul, 
individual’; Mehri nafs ‘individual, person’; Geez / Ethiopic nafsa [WO] 
‘to blow (wind, spirit)’, ?, anfasa [ [ ‘to breathe, to exhale, to make 
breathe, to rest’, nafs [WO] ‘soul, breath, a person, life, self, nafds 
‘wind, air, spirit’; Tigre nafsa ‘to blow (wind)’, tdndffdsa ‘to breathe’, nafs 
‘soul’; Tigrinya nafasci ‘to blow (wind)’, tdndfdsd ‘to breathe’, ndfsi ‘soul’, 
nafas ‘wind’; Amharic naffasd ‘to blow (wind)’, tdndffasd ‘to breathe’, 
nafs ‘soul, life’, nafas ‘wind’; Argobba nafs ‘soul’; Harari ndfsi ‘soul’, 
(at)ndfasa ‘to take a rest’; Gurage nafasd ‘to blow (wind)’, nafs ‘soul’, 
ndfas ‘wind’. Murtonen 1989:286 — 287; Klein 1987:422; Tomback 
1978:218—219; Leslau 1963:118, 1979:452, and 1987:389; Zammit 
2002:407. 

Proto-Semitic *nap-ax- ‘to breathe, to blow’ > Hebrew natpah [HID]] 
‘to breathe, to blow’; Aramaic nd<pah ‘to blow’; Ugaritic mphn (base nph) 
‘bellows’; Akkadian napdhu ‘to inflame, to blow’; Arabic nafaha ‘to blow, 
to puff, to breathe, to blow up, to inflate’; Harsusi nefox ‘to blow’, anfox 
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‘to inflate’; Sheri / Jibbali nifx ‘to blow, to inflate’; Mehri nefic ‘to blow, to 
inflate’; Geez / Ethiopic nafha [Y'P'Y], nafha [Y'Prfi] ‘to blow, to blow upon, 
to breathe on, to inflate, to sound (an instrument), to blow (a horn, 
trumpet)’; Tigre nafha ‘to blow’; Tigrinya ndfhe ‘to blow’; Harari ndfaha 
‘to inflate, to blow an instrument, to blow air into something’; Argobba 
naffaha ‘to blow’; Amharic ndffa ‘to blow, to play (the flute), to blow up, 
to inflate’; Gurage (Chaha) nil fa ‘to blow up, to inflate’. Murtonen 
1989:285—286; Klein 1987:421; Zammit 2002:406; Leslau 1963:117 — 
118, 1979:450—451, and 1987:388. 

Proto-Semitic *nap-at’- ‘to blow one’s nose, to sneeze’ > Arabic 
nafata ‘to sneeze’; Harsusi entefot ‘to blow one’s nose’; Sheri / Jibbali 
antfet ‘to blow one’s nose’; Soqotri nafot ‘to sneeze’; Mehri nafut ‘to 
snort’, antafut ‘to blow one’s nose’; Geez / Ethiopic nafata [YAm] ‘to blow 
the nose’; Tigre ndffdtd ‘to blow the nose’; Tigrinya nafata ‘to blow the 
nose’; Amharic tdndffdtd ‘to blow the nose’, naft ‘mucus’; Harari anfit 
‘nasal mucus’; Gurage (td)ndffdtd ‘to blow the nose’, (Zway) nafit ‘nose’. 
Leslau 1963:28, 1979:452, and 1987:390. 

Proto-Semitic *?anp- ‘nose, nostril’ > Akkadian appu ‘nose’; Hebrew 
? a<p [“■)(<] ‘nose, nostril, face’; Ugaritic dp ‘nose’; Arabic ?, anf ‘nose’; 
Sabaean ?«/ ‘front’; Sheri / Jibbali ? mfi ‘first, ancient’; Geez / Ethiopic 
^anf\hl l P] ‘nose, nostril’; Tigre A/«a/ "nosc’; Tigrinya ‘hinj'i ‘nose’; Harari 
uf ‘to blow the nose’; Gafat af w a ‘nose’; Gurage (Chaha) dfuna ‘nose’. 
Murtonen 1989:95 — 96; Klein 1987:45; Zammit 2002:81; Leslau 
1963:19—20, 1979:21, and 1987:28. 

B. Egyptian nf ‘air, wind, breath’, nfy ‘to breathe, to blow at’, nfwt, nfwyt 
‘breezes’, fnd (< *nfd) ‘nose’; Coptic nife [Niqe] ‘to blow, to breathe’. 
Hannig 1995:306 and 407; Faulkner 1962:98 and 131; Erman — Grapow 
1921:58, 80 and 1926—1963.1:577, 2:250; Gardiner 1957:566; Vycichl 
1983:149; Cerny 1976:116. 

C. Berber: Kabyle anfas ‘to breathe’, nnafs ‘breathing, breath; soul’; Ahaggar 
unfas ‘breath’, sunfas ‘to breathe’, asunfas ‘to make breathe’; Tamazight 
unfus ‘respiration, breath, blowing’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha unfus ‘blowing’, 
sunafs ‘to breathe’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *nass-/*ness- (< *nafs-/*nefs-) ‘to breathe, to 
rest’ > Elmolo nas-i ‘to breathe, to rest’; Somali nas-ad- ‘to breathe, to 
rest’; Rendille nas- ‘to breathe, to rest’; Konso ness-a ‘soul, breath, noise’; 
Yaaku nes-i ‘breath’; Dullay nass-acC- ‘to breathe’, nass-o ‘soul, life, spirit, 
breath’; Gidole nass- ‘voice, character’. Sasse 1979:23. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *nap h - (~ *nap h -), *nip h - (~ *nep h -), *nup h - (~ *nop h -) 
(Bomhard 2014.3:1037—1038, no. 913): 

(vb.) *nap h -, *nip h -, *nup h - ‘to breathe, to blow’; 

(n.) *nap h -a, *nip h -a, *nup h -a ‘breath, life’ 
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159. Proto-Afrasian *n[i]k- ‘(vb.) to strike, to hit; (n.) injury, harm, damage, 
wound, murder, destruction; suffering, pain’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:409, no. 
1902, *nVkVl- ‘to be evil’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *nak-ay- ‘to strike, to smite’ > Akkadian nakii ‘to 
strike, to smite’ (?); Hebrew ndxdh [HD]] ‘to beat, to strike’; Syriac nd/a 
‘to harm, to injure, to wound’; Arabic nakd ‘to cause damage, to harm, to 
hurt, to injure’; Sabaean nky ‘(vb.) to injure; (n.) injury’; Sheri / Jibbali 
enke ‘to hurt, to hit on a sore spot’; Geez / Ethiopic nakaya [7hf] ‘to injure, 
to hurt, to damage, to harm’; Tigrinya nakkayd ‘to diminish’; Tigre ntikci 
‘to remove, to clear away’. Murtonen 1989:281 — 282; Klein 1987:415 — 
416; Leslau 1987:397—398. 

Proto-Semitic *nak-a?- ‘to injure, to harm, to damage’ > Hebrew 
nayd? P<33] 1 to beat, to strike’, na/e ? ‘smitten, afflicted’; Arabic nakaya 
‘to scrape the scab off a wound, to hurt, to wound, to kill’; Tigre ndk^a ‘to 
damage, to hurt’; Tigrinya ndk ? e ‘to touch’; Amharic nakka ‘to touch, to 
hurt’; Argobba nakka ‘to touch, to hurt’; Harari nakaya ‘to touch, to harm’; 
Gurage (Zway) ndkd ‘to touch’. Murtonen 1989:281; Klein 1987:415; 
Leslau 1963:118 and 1979:455. 

Proto-Semitic *nak-a < i- ‘to injure, to harm, to damage’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic nakSa [7h0] ‘to injure, to harm, to damage’. Leslau 1987:396. 

B. Egyptian nkn ‘harm, injury, damage’. Hannig 1995:438; Faulkner 
1962:141; Erman— Grapow 1921:88 and 1926—1963.2:346—347; 
Gardiner 1957:576. 

C. Berber: Tamazight nay ‘to kill’, tinyi ‘evil, pain, suffering’, imanyi 
‘dispute, combat, quarrel, battle’; Kabyle nay ‘to kill, to slay’; Siwa any ‘to 
kill’; Tuareg any ‘to kill’; Ghadames any ‘to kill’; Nefusa any ‘to kill, to 
put an end to’; Mzab ‘to kill, to assassinate’, anuyi ‘dispute, battle, combat, 
fight’, amanyi ‘fight, scuffle, brawl’; Zenaga ani ‘to kill’, amani ‘killer, 
assassin’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *nik h - (~ *nek h - ) (Bomhard 2014.3: 1045 — 1046, no. 919): 

(vb.) *nik h - ‘to strike, to hit’; 

(n.) *nik h -a ‘injury, harm, damage, wound, murder, destruction; suffering, pain’ 

160. Proto-Afrasian *nns>’- (n.) ‘woman, female’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:406, no. 
1887, *niis- ‘woman’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic (pi.) (*nas- v -w- >) *nis>’-w- ‘women’ > Hebrew (pi.) 
nasun P’WJ ‘ women’; Aramaic (pi.) nesse ‘women’; Arabic (pi.) niswa, 
niswan, nisa ? ‘women’, niswT, nisd ? T ‘female, feminine, womanly’. 
Murtonen 1989:96; Klein 1987:429; Zammit 2002:400. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic: Fyer nusi ‘woman’; Sha nisi ‘female’. Central 
Chadic: Tera nusu ‘woman’; Guduf njs.i ‘woman’; Ngweshe nd.se 
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‘woman’; Dghwede nise ‘woman’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.11: 
346—347. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nus v -a ‘woman, female; any female connected by 
marriage: wife, bride, sister-in-law, daughter-in-law’ (Bomhard 2014.3:1050 — 
1051, no. 923): 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *nusy- ‘to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’; 

(n.) *nns>’-a ‘smallness, insufficiency, decrease, diminishment’; (adj.) ‘small, 
minute, soft, weak, delicate’ 

Semantic development as in Naikri koral ‘daughter-in-law, bride’ and Telugu 
kodalu ‘daughter-in-law’, both from the same stem found in Tamil kura 
‘young, tender’, Kannada koda ‘tenderness, tender age, youth’, Tulu kore 
‘weak, small’, etc. (cf. Burrow — Emeneau 1984:193 — 194, no. 2149). 

161. Proto-Affasian (n.) ‘young man, boy, youth’ 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *naiar- ‘young man, boy, youth’ > Hebrew na?ar 
[IID] ‘boy, lad, youth’, no^ar pU3] ‘youth, early life’; Ugaritic n ( ‘r ‘boy, 
servant’; Phoenician n ( ‘r ‘youth, boyhood’, n ( 'r ‘young man, youth’. 
Murtonen 1989:285; Klein 1987:421; Tomback 1978:217. 

B. Egyptian n v rn ‘young soldiers’ (= Canaanite * na <: rdn(a) ‘group of young 
men’). Albright 1934:49; Hannig 1995:395; Erman — Grapow 1921:77 and 
1926—1963.2:209. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *« v a(V-a ‘young man, boy, youth’ (Bomhard 2014.2: 

1054, no. 926): 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *«-'«('- V-r- ‘to appear, to arise, to sprout, to come into being; to grow 
(up), to mature’; 

(n.) *n)’a‘i-r-a ‘shoot, sprout, seedling’ 

162. Proto-Afrasian *naf- (n.) ‘offspring, descendant, young one’: 

A. Semitic: Akkadian niplu ‘offshoot’, nipru ‘offspring’. 

B. Egyptian nfrw (pi.) ‘young men (of army), recruits’ (also hwnw nfrw), (f.) 
nfr-t ‘maiden, young woman, teenager’. Hannig 1995:409; Faulkner 
1962:132; Erman — Grapow 1921:81 and 1926 — 1963.2:258; Gardiner 
1957:574. 

C. Chadic: Pero neepe ‘first-born child’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *n v ap h -a ‘offspring, descendant, young one’ (Bomhard 
2014.2:1056— 1057, no. 928) 
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5.1. PROTO- AFRASIAN *k 

163. Proto-Afrasian *-k(a)- 1st person pronoun stem (see the Appendix to Chapter 
2 for more information on the development of personal pronoun stems in 
Afrasian): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *-ku marker of the 1st person sg. in the stative; *-ku 

in the 1st person sg. independent pronoun *?an-dku (also *?an-d and 
*?an-T), which consists of the stem *?an- followed by the suffixal element 
*-dku, which itself is composed of *-d plus *-ku (cf. Moscati 1964:103 — 
104) — *?cm- itself can be further analyzed as *?a-+*na-: Old Babylonian 
andku T; Ugaritic ank ‘I’; Hebrew r> dnoyl T; Phoenician 9 nk ‘I’; 

Moabite ?nk T. Barth 1913:3—8; Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:297—306; 
Gray 1934:61—63; Lipinski 1997:298—306; Moscati 1964:102—106; 
O’Leary 1923:139—141; Stempel 1999:81—82. 

B. Egyptian -k in ink 1st person independent pronoun; also -kw(i), -ki, -k 
ending of the 1st person sg. of the old perfective (“pseudo-participle”); 
Coptic 1st person sg. independent pronoun anok [xnok]. Hannig 
1995:79 — 80 and 879; Faulkner 1962:24; Erman — Grapow 1921:15 and 
1926—1963.1:101, 5:117; Gardiner 1957:53 (§64), 234—236 (§309), 554, 
and 597; Loprieno 1995:64 — 66 and 74; Cerny 1976:9; Vycichl 1983:12. 

C. Berber: -k in, for example: Tuareg nak, nakkunan 1st person independent 
pronoun ‘I, me’; Kabyle nakk, nakki, nakkini 1st person independent 
pronoun ‘me’; Tamazight nakk, naq 1st person independent pronoun ‘me’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha nki 1st person independent pronoun ‘me’, 1st person 
suffixed personal subject pronoun -ay (< *-d-kV; cf. Diakonoff 1988:80 — 
81, table and note c); Ghadames nac, naccan 1st person independent 
pronoun ‘me’; Mzab nacc, nacci, naccin 1st person independent pronoun 
‘me’. 
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D. Ongota kal-k ‘I, me’ (cf. Fleming 2002b:50). 

<— Proto-Nostratic 1st person pronoun stem (stative) *k h a- (Bomhard 2014.2: 

436—438, no. 397) 

164. Proto-Afrasian *ka~, *ki-, *ku- demonstrative pronoun stem (Ehret 1995:194, 
no. 309, *kcici ‘this’): 

A. Semitic: Aramaic -/ (< *-k) in de/ ‘that’; Arabic - k in daka, ddlika ‘that’; 
Mehri -k in dak ‘that’; Geez / Ethiopic -(k)ku [-In,] an element expressing 
distance as in zdkku ‘that’; Gurage ka ‘that’, (Chaha) kdm in kdnwkdm 
‘such and such’, -x (< *-k) in zax ‘that’; Amharic -h (< *-k) in zih ‘this’. 
Barth 1913:80—83; Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:318 and 1:323—324; 
Leslau 1979:331, 343 and 1987:271, 635. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Burji (m. sg.) ku ‘this’, (m./f. sg./pl.) 
kaaci ‘that, those’, (m./f. pi.) ci ‘these’; Gedeo / Darasa (m. sg./pl.) kunni 
‘this, these’, (m. sg./pl.) ikki ‘that, those’; Hadiyya (m. sg./pl., f. pi.) ku(k) 
‘this, these’, (m. sg./pl., f. pi.) o(k) ‘that, those’; Kambata (m. sg./pl., f. pi.) 
ku ‘this, these’; Sidamo (m. sg.) kuni ‘this’, (m. sg., m./f. pi.) kuu ? u ‘that, 
those’, (m. pi.) kuni, kuri ‘these’. Hudson 1976:255 — 256 and 1989:150 — 
151, 153; Sasse 1982:111. Galla / Oromo (Wellegga) near demonstratives: 
(subject) kun(i), (base) kana ‘this’. Proto-Southern Cushitic (m.) *?uukaa 
‘this’, (m. bound) *kaa ‘this’ > Iraqw ka ‘this’ (neuter ?); Burunge (m.) ki 
‘this’, (m.) ka^a ‘that’; K’wadza -(u)ko masculine gender marker’; Asa 
-(u)k, -ok masculine gender marker; Ma’a ka ‘this’; Dahalo ?uukwa ‘this’. 
Ehret 1980:296. 

C. Omotic: Aari unaffixed 3rd person pronominal stems (m. sg.) ki , (f. sg.) ko, 
(m./f. pi.) ke. 

<— Proto-Nostratic demonstrative pronoun stem (Bomhard 2014.2:438 — 439, no. 

398): 

Proximate: *k h a- (~ *k h 3-) ‘this’; 

Intermediate: *k h i- (~ *k h e-) ‘that’; 

Distant: *k h u- (~ *k h o-) ‘that yonder’ 

165. Proto-Afrasian *kab- (n.) ‘(sg.) foot, hoof; (pi.) shoes’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995: 

307, no. 1406, *kab- ‘shoe, sandal’ — according to Orel — Stolbova, the -o- in 
East Cushitic *kob- is a “secondary -o- before a labial”): 

A. Egyptian kbwl ‘sole (of foot)’, tbwt, tbt ‘sole (of foot), sandal’. Hannig 
1995:880 and 951; Faulkner 1962:304; Gardiner 1957:601; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:208 and 1926—1963.5:118, 5:361—363. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *kab-/*kob- ‘(sg./sglt.) foot, hoof, footprint; 
(pl./coll.) shoes’ > Burji kott-ee (< *kob-te ) ‘foot, hoof; Saho kab-ela 
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‘shoes’; Afar kab-el ‘shoes’; Arbore kob-o ‘shoes’; Dasenech kob ‘shoes’; 
Elmolo kop ‘shoes’; Sidamo kotte ‘shoe’; Somali kab ‘shoes’; Rendille kob 
‘shoes’; Galla / Oromo kop’-ee ~ kob-ee ‘shoes’, kottee (< *kob-tee) ‘paw, 
hoof, spoor’; Konso xop-ta ‘footprint, sandal’; Gidole (sglt.) hof-t 
‘footprint’, (pi.) hop-a ‘shoe(s)’. Sasse 1979:12 and 1982:119; Hudson 
1989:133. East Cushitic (Werizoid) *xop- ‘shoe, sandal’ > Gawwada xope 
‘shoe, sandal’. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *kab- ‘shoes’ > Angas kaap ‘shoes’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k h ab-a ‘foot, hoof (Bomhard 2014.2:440 — 441, no. 400): 

166. Proto-Afrasian *kal- (n.) ‘female in-law’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:310, no. 1419, 
*kal- ‘female in-law’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kctll- ‘daughter-in-law, bride’ > Akkadian kallatu, 
kallutu ‘daughter-in-law, wife of son living in his father’s household, 
bride, sister-in-law’; Hebrew kalldh [il*??] ‘bride, betrothed; daughter-in- 
law’; Jewish Aramaic kallaOd ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Palmyrene klh 
‘bride’; Ugaritic kit ‘bride, daughter-in-law (?)’; Sabaean hid In ‘to give in 
marriage’; Soqotri kdlan ‘bridegroom’; Mehri kalon ‘bride, groom’; 
Hobyot kulun ‘bridegroom’, kulunt- ‘bride’; Sheri / Jibbali kolun ‘bride, 
bridegroom’; Harsusi kelon ‘bridegroom’, kelonet ‘bride’. Klein 1987:277. 

B. (?) Berber: Tuareg kal ‘people of (a particular clan or tribe)’; Riff (Iznasen) 
aklal ‘family’. For the semantics, cf. Lithuanian gentis ‘tribe’ from the 
same stem found in zentas ‘son-in-law’ (cf. Smoczynski 2007.1:169 — 170 
and 1:779). 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *kalya- ‘woman’ > Zem kal ‘woman’; Zaar kal 
‘woman’; Zakshi kyel ‘woman’; Buu kal ‘woman’; Dokshi kali ‘woman’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k h al-a ‘female in-law’ (Bomhard 2014.2:443 — 444, no. 

403): 

Note also: 

(n.) *k’el-a ‘female in-law’ 

167. Proto-Afrasian *kal- ‘(vb.) to make a noise, to sound; to call out, to shout; (n.) 
noise, sound’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kal-ah- ‘to call, to cry out, to shout’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic kalha, kallaha [llATi | ‘to cry out, to cry, to shout, to cry aloud, to 
howl’; Tigre kdlah Tittle bell’; Tigrinya (td)kalhe ‘to argue with one 
another, to quarrel’; Harari kalaha ‘to call someone by shouting’. Amharic 
(a)klalla ‘to make a thundering noise’, kdllald ‘to resound’. Leslau 
1987:282—283. 
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B. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye kala 9 (pi. kaPa) ‘bell’; Saho kalah ‘to shout’; 
Awngi / Awiya kaldx-x w a ‘to shout’. According to Leslau (1987:283), the 
Cushitic forms may be loans from Ethiopian Semitic. 

— Proto-Nostratic root *k h al- (~ *k h al-) (Bomhard 2014.2:444 — 446, no. 404): 

(vb.) *k h a1- ‘to make a noise, to sound; to call out, to shout’; 

(n.) *k h al-a ‘noise, sound’ 

168. Proto-Afrasian *kcim- ‘(vb.) to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch; (n.) grip, 
hold, hand(ful); bond, fetter’ (Ehret 1995:198, no. 321, *kam- ‘to hold’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kam- ( *kam-citj -, *kam-aw/y-) ‘to seize, to grasp, 
to grip, to clutch’ > Arabic kamasa ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’, 
kamsa ‘a handful’; Akkadian kamu ‘to capture, to overcome, to ensnare’, 
kamu ‘fetters’, kamu ‘captured, captive’, kamu (f. kamitu ) ‘ensnaring’, 
kamltu ‘bonds, captivity’, kimltu, kimutu ‘captivity’. 

B. Berber: Tuareg akmam ‘to hold on tightly to something vertical; to clench, 
to press, to squeeze (for example, to weigh down, to bother, to annoy, to 
worry, to cause difficulties or problems)’, takmant ‘a muzzle’; Mzab 
takmamt ‘a muzzle’; Kabyle kam, kammam ‘to muzzle, to suffocate, to stop 
someone from speaking’, takmamt ‘a muzzle’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *kam- ‘to hold’ > Iraqw kom- ‘to have’; 
Burunge kom- ‘to have’; Asa kom- ‘to have’; K’wadza komos- ‘to grip’; 
Dahalo kam- ‘to hold’. Ehret 1980:241. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k h am- (~ *k h am-) or *q h am- (~ *q h am-) (Bomhard 2014. 

2:449—450,no. 409): 

(vb.) *k h am- or *q h am- ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’; 

(n.) *k h am-a or *q h am-a ‘grip, hold, hand(ful); bond, fetter’ 

169. Proto-Afrasian *kam- ‘(vb.) to gather together, to collect; (n.) collection, 
assemblage, gathering’: 

A. Semitic: Akkadian kamasu (Middle Assyrian kamctsu) ‘to gather, to 
collect, to bring in (barley, persons, animals, documents, or objects)’, 
kummusu ‘to gather in barley, to collect or assemble persons; (in the 
stative) to be assembled, stationed’, sukmusu ‘to collect, to place’, 
nakmusu ‘to be gathered’. 

B. Berber: Tuareg kamat ‘to gather up, to collect, to pick up; to be picked up, 
to be gathered up, to be collected’, akmu ‘act of picking up, collecting’; 
Tamazight kammam ‘to amass, to pick up and carry in one’s arms’, tukkimt 
‘armful, load, burden’; Kabyle kammam ‘to amass’, takumma ‘armful’, 
ukkim ‘fist, a punch’; Mzab tquma ‘bundle, large package’. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic root *k h am- (~ *k h 3m-) (Bomhard 2014.2:451 — 452, no. 411): 
(vb.) *k h am- ‘to gather together, to collect’; (adv.) ‘together, along with’; 

(n.) *k h am-a ‘collection, assemblage, gathering’ 

170. Proto-Afrasian *kcin- (n.) ‘stem, stalk, shoot’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kann- ‘stem, stalk, shoot’ > Akkadian kannu ‘slip 
(of a plant), stalk, shoot (of a tree)’; Syriac kanna ‘stem (of a tree), stalk, 
root (of a plant)’; Hebrew ken []3| ‘base, pedestal; office, place’ (< ‘base 
[root] of a plant’), kcinnah [ ITD | ‘plant, shoot’ (a hapax legomenon in the 
Bible), kcinnah [7133] ‘base, stand’; Tigre kandt ‘rowing-pole’. Murtonen 
1989:235; Klein 1987:280. 

B. Berber: Tawlemmet tdkenit ‘a kind of plant’; Tamazight takunwt ‘tan (bark 
of an oak)’. 

C. Cushitic: Bilin kand ‘tree’; Kemant kana ‘tree’; Awngi / Awiya kani ‘tree’. 
Appleyard 2006: 140. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k h an>’-a ‘stem, stalk, stick’ (Bomhard 2014.2:452 — 453, 
no. 412) 

171. Proto-Afrasian *kap- ‘(vb.) to take, to seize; (n.) hand’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:312, no. 1428, *kap- ‘hand’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kapp- ‘palm, hand’ > Hebrew katp [-"]3| ‘palm’; 
Phoenician kpp ‘palm of the hand’; Imperial Aramaic kp ‘hand’; Syriac 
kappa ‘palm of the hand’; Ugaritic kp ‘palm, hand’; Akkadian kappu 
‘hand’; Arabic kaff ‘palm of the hand, hand’; Sheri / Jibbali keff ‘to 
withhold, to keep someone quiet’, kef ‘paw, claw, palm of the hand’; 
Harsusi kef ‘flat of the hand, claw, paw’; Mehri kef ‘to withhold, to keep 
someone quiet’, fa?/ ‘palm of the hand, paw, claw’. Murtonen 1989:236 — 
237; Klein 1987:283; Diakonoff 1992:85 *kapp- ‘palm of the hand’; 
Zammit 2002:356. 

B. Egyptian kp ‘enemy’s hands separated from his arms, cut off hands’. 
Erman— Grapow 1921:195 and 1926—1963.5:118; Hannig 1995:880. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k h ap h - (Bomhard 2014.2:454 — 457, no. 415): 

(vb.) *k h ap h - ‘to take, seize, or grasp with the hand; to press or squeeze with 
the hand’; 

(n.) *k h ap h -a ‘hand’ 

172. Proto-Afrasian *kar- ‘(vb.) to cut, to cut into, to cut off; (n.) cut, incision’ 
(Ehret 1995:200, no. 330, *kur-/*kar- ‘to cut up’): 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kctr-at- ‘to cut off, to cut down’ > Hebrew karad 
pro] 1 to cut off, to cut down’; Phoenician krt ‘woodcutter’ (?); Akkadian 
kardtu ‘to strike, to cut off, to break off, kartu ‘cut up’; Tigrinya kcirata 
‘to cut’, kdrtdtd ‘to nibble’. Murtonen 1989:240; Klein 1987:288. 

Proto-Semitic *kar-ad- ‘to cut off > Arabic karada ‘to cut off, to 
shear’. 

Proto-Semitic *kar-ay- ‘to cut into, to make cuts or incisions, to dig’ > 
Hebrew kdrdh [nnD] ‘ to dig’; Aramaic kara ‘to dig’; Ugaritic kry ‘to dig’; 
Arabic kard ‘to dig’, kai~w ‘digging, excavation’; Geez / Ethiopic karaya 
[h^f] ‘ to dig (a well, in the ground), to make holes, to dig up, to excavate, 
to peck (the eyes), to make cuts or incisions’; Tigre kara ‘cut off (by 
digging)’; Amharic kdrdyya ‘to dig, to till the earth’; Gurage kdre ‘to dig a 
hole’; Harari xara ‘to dig a hole’. Murtonen 1989:239; Klein 1987:285; 
Leslau 1963:97, 1979:347, and 1987:294—295. 

B. Egyptian krt ‘carnage, massacre’, (reduplicated) krkr ‘knife’. Erman — 
Grapow 1926—1963.5:136; Hannig 1995:887. 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa kar- ‘to cut down a tree’; 
Sidamo kar- ‘to fell (a tree)’. Hudson 1989:249 and 376. 

D. Chadic: Ngizim karmu ‘to chop, to cut down, to chop off. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k h ar- (~ *k h ar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:458 — 460, no 418): 
(vb.) *k h ar- ‘to cut, to cut into, to cut off ; 

(n.) *k h ar-a ‘cut, incision’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *k h ar-a ‘skin, hide; bark, rind’ 

173. Proto-Afrasian *kar- ‘(vb.) to twist, turn, or wind around; (n.) ring, circle, 
curve; (adj.) round, curved, twisted’ (Ehret 1995:200, no. 328, *kar- ‘to turn 
round, to go round’; [Orel — Stolbova 1995:323, no. 1481, *kor- ‘(to be) 
round’]): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kar-ar- ‘to twist, turn, or wind around’ > Arabic 
karra ‘to turn around and attack; to return, to come back’, karr ‘rope of 
bast or fibers of palm leaves’, kura ‘globe, sphere, ball’; Sabaean krr ‘to 
return to a campaign’; Hebrew *karar [“171?] (participle ma/arker [“I333Q]) 
‘to dance’; Tigrinya kardra ‘to be twisted; to be round’; Harari kardra ‘to 
become tight (thread that is twisted by passing it through the palms)’; 
Amharic kdrrdrd ‘to become tight, twisted’, kar ‘thread’; Argobba kar 
‘thread’; Gurage (a)kdrrdrd ‘to twist threads’, karr ‘thread’. Klein 
1987:288; Zammit 2002:352; Leslau 1963:94 and 1979:350. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *kar-kar- ‘to twist, turn, wind, or roll 
around’ > Arabic karkara ‘to turn the millstone’; Sabaean krkr ‘a load or 
measure’; Hebrew kikkdr [ 133 ] (< *kirkdr ) ‘round loaf of bread; a round 
weight, a talent’; Aramaic kakkard ‘ball’, karwy ‘to go round, to encircle’; 
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Akkadian kakkaru (< *karkaru ) ‘metal disk (weighing one talent); round 
loaf of bread’; Geez / Ethiopic ?ank w ark w ara [ h'/b.t'in./. | ‘to roll, to roll 
around, to roll along, to roll off, to revolve, to overturn’; Tigrinya 
? ank w drk w ard ‘to roll’; Tigre kdrkdra ‘to roll’; Amharic (tdn)k w drdkk w dra 
‘to roll’, mdnk w drak w ar ‘wheel’; Gurage (Endegen) (ta)k w rdkk w drd ‘to be 
lumpy (flour)’. Klein 1987:276; Murtonen 1989:238; Leslau 1979:349 and 
1987:292. 

B. Berber: Tuareg kurat ‘to wrap around several times (as a turban around the 
head)’, takarut ‘turban’, asakkdru ‘a piece of material which can be 
wrapped several times around the head’; Tamazight kur ‘to be wrapped up, 
to be wound into a ball’, sskur ‘to roll, to roll into a ball’, takurt, tacurt 
‘ball, a spool of thread or yarn, balloon’, akur ‘paunch, gizzard’; Kabyle 
k w dr ‘to be wrapped, to be wound into a ball’, akur ‘a large ball’, takurt 
‘ball, a spool of thread or yarn’. 

C. Cushitic: Saho (reduplicated) karkar ‘to be round’. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *kar- ‘to turn around’ > K’wadza kangal- ‘to turn around’; Ma’a 
kikarara ‘ring’. Ehret 1980:242. 

D. Omotic: Bench / Gimira kar- ‘to be round’, kart - ‘to turn (intr. )’ . 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k h ar- (~ *k h ar- ) (Bomhard 2014.2:461 — 463, no. 420): 

(vb.) *k h ar- ‘to twist, turn, spin, or wind around’; 

(n.) *k h ar-a ‘ring, circle, curve’; (adj.) ‘round, curved, twisted’ 

Possible derivative: 

(n.) *k h ar-a ‘edge, side, bank’ 

174. Proto-Afrasian *kar- ‘(vb.) to be or become hard, dry; (adj.) hard, dry’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kar-ar- ‘to be or become hard, dry’ > Geez / 

Ethiopic karra [h<f], karara ‘to be dry, to dry up (spring)’; Tigrinya 

karara ‘to be hard, dry’; Amharic kdrrard ‘to become hard, to dry out’; 
Elarari karara ‘to become stiff. Leslau 1963:94 and 1987:293 — 294. 

B. Cushitic: Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *karah- ‘hard, dry’ > Burunge 
karahadi ‘hard, dry’; K’wadza kalahayi ‘dry, withered, hard’. Ehret 
1980:366. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k h ar-a ‘hardness, strength, firmness, fortitude’; (adj.) 

‘hard, strong, firm’ (Bomhard 2014.2:464 — 465, no. 422): 

Identical to: 

(n.) *k h ar-a ‘roughness, coarseness’; (adj.) ‘rough, coarse’ 

175. Proto-Afrasian *kar- (adj.) ‘black, dirty’: 
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A. Egyptian (Demotic) krky ‘filth’; Coptic corg(e) [ Oopx(e) |, gergi [jcepjci] 
‘dirt, filth’, r-corg [ p-dopx| ‘to become filthy’. Vycichl 1983:347; Cerny 
1976:336. 

B. Omotic: Yemsa/ Janjero kara ‘black’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic *k h ar-a ‘(n.) blackness, darkness; (adj.) black, dark’ (Bomhard 

2014.2:467—468,no.245): 

176. Proto-Afrasian *kil- ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise, to ascend; (n.) hill, height; (adj.) 
raised, high’: 

A. Egyptian (*kil- > *k v il- > >) tni, tny ‘to lift up, to raise’. Hannig 

1995:956; Faulkner 1962:305; Erman — Grapow 1921:209 and 1926 — 
1963.5:374—375. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa kiil- (< *kilo- ?) ‘to 
weigh’. Hudson 1989:165 and 249. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k h il>'- (~ *k h ely-) (Bomhard 2014.2:480 — 481, no. 438): 

(vb.) *k h il v - ‘to rise, to ascend, to lift up’; 

(n.) *k h il>’-a ‘hill, height’; (adj.) ‘raised, high’ 

177. Proto-Afrasian *kir- (n.) ‘uppermost part (of anything): horn, head, skull, 
crown of head’: 

A. Egyptian krty (f. dual) ‘horns (on the crown of Amun)’. Erman — Grapow 
1926— 1963.5: 134; Hannig 1995:885. 

B. Berber: Tuareg takdrkort ‘skull, cranium’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha takarkurt 
‘cock’s comb’. 

C. Cushitic: Bilin (reduplicated) kirkirtd ‘skull, crown of head’. Reinisch 
1887:226. 

D. Chadic: Margi k h ar/kar ‘head’; Nzangi hrrelkrelkrq ‘head’; Sukur 
k h ur/kxar ‘head’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.11:182 — 183. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k h ir-a ‘uppermost part (of anything): horn, head, skull, 

crown of head; tip, top, summit, peak’ (Bomhard 2014.2:481 — 483, no. 439) 

178. Proto-Afrasian *kum- ‘(vb.) to heap up, to pile up, to accumulate; (n.) large 
amount, accumulation, heap; crowd, multitude’ (Ehret 1995:198, no. 322, 
*kum- ‘to add together’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kam-ar- ‘to heap up, to pile up, to accumulate’ > 
Akkadian kamaru ‘to heap up, to pile up, to spread out (dates for sorting), 
to accumulate, to add (in mathematics)’, kamru ‘sorted (dates) ready for 
transport’; Ugaritic kmr ‘pile’; Geez / Ethiopic kamara | ‘to heap, to 
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accumulate’; Tigrinya k w ammara ‘to pile up’; Tigre kdmmdra ‘to pile up’; 
Amharic kammard ‘to pile up, to accumulate’; Gafat kimmdrd ‘to pile up, 
to accumulate’; Argobba kemmara ‘to pile up, to accumulate’; Gurage 
kamdra ‘to pile up, to heap up’. Leslau 1979:343 and 1987:286. 

B. Egyptian km ‘to total up, to amount to, to complete’, kmt ‘completion, final 
account’, krnyt ‘conclusion’. Hannig 1995:883; Gardiner 1957:597; 
Faulkner 1962:286; Erman— Grapow 1921:195 and 1926 — 1963.5:128 — 
130. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *kum- ‘thousand’ > Burji kum-a ‘thousand’; 
Somali kun (pi. kum-ari) ‘thousand’; Sidamo kum-e ‘thousand’; Gedeo / 
Darasa kum-a ‘thousand’; Galla / Oromo kum-a ‘thousand’; Konso kum-a 
‘thousand’; Hadiyya kum-a ‘thousand’; Kambata kumi-ta ‘thousand’. Sasse 
1979:12, 25 and 1982:120; Hudson 1989:153—154. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *kum- ‘to expand, to spread’ > Iraqw kumit- ‘to continue, to 
progress’; Dahalo kum- ‘to puff out the cheeks (as with water)’. Ehret 
1980:246. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kuma ‘thousand’ > Iraqw kum a 
‘thousand’. Ehret 1980:246. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kumura- ‘many’ > 
K’wadza kolombayo (< *kombolayo) ‘hundred’; Ma’a -kumure ‘many’. 
Ehret 1980:246. (Ehret suggests that *kum- ‘to expand, to spread’, may 
ultimately be the source of *kuma ‘thousand’ and *kumura ‘many’ — “but 
if so this derivation lies far back in Cushitic history’’.) 

D. Omotic: North Omotic *kum- ‘to increase in volume’ > Ometo kum- ‘to 
fill’; Koyra kum- ‘to fill’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k h um- (Bomhard 2014.2:492 — 493, no. 446): 

(vb.) *k h um- ‘to heap up, to pile up, to accumulate’; 

(n.) *k h um-a ‘large amount, accumulation, heap; crowd, multitude’ 

179. Proto-Afrasian *kum- ‘(vb.) to be or become black; (adj.) dark, black’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:326, no. 1496, *kum- ‘to be black’): 

A. Egyptian km, kmm ‘to be or become black’, km ‘black’, kmmt, kmlmlt 
‘darkness’, Kmt ‘the Black Land, Egypt’; Coptic kmom [kmom] ‘to become 
black’, kame [kamb] ‘black’, kime \ khmb | ‘the Black Land, Egypt’, kmime 
[kmhmb] ‘darkness’. Hannig 1995:882 — 883; Faulkner 1962:286; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:196 and 1926—1963.5:122—124, 5:126—127, 5:128, 
5:130; Gardiner 1957:597; Cerny 1976:58; Vycichl 1983:81. 

B. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Werizoid: Gawwada kumma ‘black’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k h um- (~ *k h om-) (Bomhard 2014.2:494 — 495, no. 448): 

(vb.) *k h um- ‘to char, to blacken; to burn, to smolder; to be or become hot’; 

(n.) *k h um-a ‘(hot or smoldering) ashes, embers, charcoal; heat, warmth’; (adj.) 
‘warm, hot; glowing, smoldering; black’ 
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180. Proto-Afrasian *kuwan — *kim- (n.) ‘dog’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:311, no. 
1425, *kan- ‘dog’, 1995:327, no. 1498, *kun- ‘dog’, and 1995:329, no. 1511, 
*kiiHen- ‘dog’): 

A. Berber: Guanche ( *kun - ‘dog’ >) cuna ‘dog’. 

B. Omotic ( *kuwdn - > *fo\’dn- >) *kan- ‘dog’ > Ome kernel, kanaa ‘dog’; Mao 
kano ‘dog’; Yemsa / Janjero kana ‘dog’; Bench / Gimira kyan ‘dog’. 
Omotic ( *kuwan - > *kuwen- > *kuHen- >) *keHen- ‘dog’ > Dime keenu 
‘dog’. Omotic *kunan - ‘dog’ > Kefa kunano ‘dog’; Mocha kunano ‘dog’. 

C. Chadic: East Chadic ( *kuwdn - > *kwdn- >) *kcinya- ‘dog’ > Dangla kanya 
‘dog’; Jegu kany- ‘dog’. West Chadic ( *kuwan - > *kuwen- >) *kuHen- 
‘dog’ > Mogogodo kwehen ‘dog’; Fyer k w eerj ‘dog’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k h uwan-a or *k h un-a originally a generic term meaning 

‘young (especially of animals)’; later specialized as ‘young dog, puppy’ 

(Bomhard 2014.2:496—497, no. 450) 

181. Proto-Afrasian *kam- ‘(vb.) to cover, to hide, to conceal; (n.) covering’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kam-am- ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’ > Arabic 
kamma ‘to cover, to cover up, to conceal, to hide, to cloak’; Mehri kmum 
‘to cover (a camel’s teats) with cloth so that it’s young cannot drink and 
milk is kept for human beings’, kunem ‘under shield, teat shield’, kammet 
‘small women’s head-cloth under the top cloth’; Harsusi kemmeh ‘skull 
cap’. 

Proto-Semitic *kam-an- ‘to cover, to hide’ > Hebrew mi'/mdn []QDQ] 
‘treasure, hidden store, cache, hoard’; New Hebrew (pi.) kimmen \ 7-D | ‘to 
hide’, kamdndh [i"I]QD] ‘ambush, trap; hiding-place’; Aramaic Ionian ‘to lie 
in ambush’; Arabic kamana ‘to hide, to conceal; to be hidden, concealed, 
latent; to ambush, to waylay’, makman ‘place where something is hidden; 
ambush, hiding place’, kamin ‘hidden, lying in ambush; ambush, secret 
attack’ (according to Klein [1987:279], this is a loan from Syriac), kamin 
‘hidden, concealed, latent; secret’; Mehri nidkdmnet ‘hidden beyond the 
rise of a slope’; Sheri / Jibbali kun (base him ) ‘to hide’, mdkmim ‘ambush’, 
ekmin ‘to lay an ambush for’. Klein 1987:279. 

Proto-Semitic *kam-as- ‘to hide’ > Hebrew kdmas [ODD] ‘to hide, to 
conceal, to lay up, to store away’; Aramaic kdmas ‘store-room, cellar’; 
Amorite kms ‘to hide’. Murtonen 1989:233; Klein 1987:279. 

Proto-Semitic *kam-ar- ‘to cover, to hide’ > Akkadian kamdru, 
kamarru ‘a trap with a snare’; Arabic kamara ‘to cover, to veil, to 
conceal’; Hebrew kimrTr [T1DD] ‘darkness, gloom’ (a hapax legomenon in 
the Bible); New Hebrew kdmar [“IftD] ‘to hide, to bury (for example, fruit 
in the ground)’; Aramaic kdmar ‘to hide; to keep warm’. Murtonen 
1989:233; Klein 1987:279. 
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B. New Egyptian kmmnt ‘material (for a shawl, scarf)’. Hannig 1995:884; 
Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.5:131. 

C. Berber: Tuareg tdkamist ‘a wide tunic with wide sleeves’; Wargla takmist 
‘a lightweight robe, a long tunic’; Mzab tagmist ‘a lightweight robe with 
sleeves’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *q h am- (~ *q h am- ) (Bomhard 2014.2:631 — 632, no. 567): 

(vb.) *q h am- ‘to cover, to conceal’; 

(n.) *q h am-a ‘covering’ 

182. Proto-Afrasian *kat- ‘(vb.) to beat, to strike; (n.) anger, fury, wrath, spite; 
fight, battle, quarrel; killing, slaughter’ : 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kat-at- ‘to beat, to strike’ > Arabic (Datina) katt 
‘to demolish, to cut down’; Hebrew kadad [HPO | ‘to crush, to pound’; 
Aramaic kadad ‘to crush, to pound’; Ugaritic ktt ‘beaten (copper)’; 
Akkadian katdtu ‘to be low or short; to suffer physical collapse; (in 
astrology) to descend to the horizon’; Geez / Ethiopic katta [h-/'| ‘to cut in 
little pieces, to beat’; Tigre (reduplicated) kdtkdta ‘to hurt, to beat’; 
Tigrinya (reduplicated) kdtkdta ‘to cut’; Amharic (reduplicated) katakkatd 
‘to cut in little pieces, to chop up (wood)’; Gurage (reduplicated) katdkatd 
‘to break into pieces’, katta ‘to break bread in half; to make an incision in 
the eye’. Klein 1987:290; Leslau 1979:356, 357 and 1987:298. 

Proto-Semitic *kat-as>'- ‘to beat, to strike’ > Hebrew kadas [©HD] ‘to 
crush, to pound’; Aramaic kadas ‘to beat, to crush, to pound’; Syriac kadas 
‘to beat; to quarrel, to contend’. Murtonen 1989:242; Klein 1987:290. 

B. Egyptian (reduplicated) ktkt ‘to beat, to strike’; Coptic (reduplicated) cotcet 
[ doTCtiT ] ‘to cut, to break, to destroy’. Hannig 1995:890; Erman — Grapow 
1926—1963.5:146; Vycichl 1983:348. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *q h at h - (~ *q h at h -) (Bomhard 2014.2:633 — 635, no. 569): 

(vb.) *q h at h - ‘to beat, to strike, to fight’; 

(n.) *q h at h -a ‘anger, fury, wrath, spite; fight, battle, quarrel; killing, slaughter’ 


5.2. PROTO-AFRASIAN *g 

183. Proto-Afrasian *gab- (n.) ‘front, front part’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:194, no. 
858, *gab - ‘front’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gab-ah- ‘forehead, front, brow’ > Hebrew gaji 
m * brow’; Arabic gabin, gabha ‘forehead’; Sheri / Jibbali gebhdt ‘brow’; 
Harsusi yabheh ‘brow’; Mehri gebhet ‘front’; Tigre gdbbah ‘broad- 
fronted’. D. Cohen 1970— :95; Murtonen 1989:125; Klein 1987:89. 
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B. Chadic: Proto-Chadic *gab- ‘front, front part’ (> ‘breast, chest’) > Hausa 
gabaa ‘front part of body (of person or animal)’, (adv.) gaba ‘in front, 
forward, ahead’, gaban (prep.) ‘in front of, before’; Kera gaw ‘breast’; 
Tumak gau ‘breast’; Ndam gawu ‘breast’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
1994.11:46 — 47. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gab-a ‘front, front part’ (Bomhard 2014.2:387 — 388, no. 

347): 

Probably identical to: 

(n.) *gab-a ‘peak, tip, top’ 

184. Proto-Afrasian *gab- (n.) ‘hand, arm’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:194, no. 859, 
*gcibci?- ‘hand, arm’): 

A. Egyptian gbl (f. gbt) ‘arm’; Coptic (Sahidic) cboy [<5Bo(e)i], (Bohairic) 
gphoy [ j ‘arm (of human being), leg (of animal)’. Faulkner 1962:288; 
Hannig 1995:898; Erman— Grapow 1921:198 and 1926—1963.5:163; 
Gardiner 1957:597; Vycichl 1983:338; Cerny 1976:325. 

B. Cushitic: Saho-Afar *gab- ‘hand’ > Saho gabaa ‘hand’; Afar gaba, gabaa 
‘hand’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gab- (~ *gdb- ) (Bomhard 2014.2:389 — 390, no. 349): 

(vb.) *gab- ‘to grasp, to seize’; 

(n.) *gab-a ‘hand, arm’ 

185. Proto-Afrasian *gad- ‘(vb.) to be or become big, great, mighty; (n.) bigness, 
greatness, might; (adj.) big, great, mighty’ (Ehret 1995:180, no. 265, *gad- 
/*gud- ‘to be big’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gad-ad- ‘to be or become great, honored, rich’ > 
Arabic gadda ‘to be great, honored, rich’, gadd ‘good luck, good fortune’, 
giddan ‘very, much’, gadd ‘riches, wealth, good fortune; greatness, honor; 
rich’; Sabaean gdd ‘(the) great, great ones’. D. Cohen 1970 — :99 — 100; 
Zammit 2002:1 18— 119. 

B. Egyptian ddl ‘(to be) fat’; Coptic gate \ xvtc | ‘to become ripe, mature; to 
advance in age’, gtay [ jctai | ‘to ripen’. Hannig 1995:1019; Faulkner 
1962:325; Gardiner 1957:604; Erman — Grapow 1921:223 and 1926 — 
1963.5:631; Cerny 1976:321; Vycichl 1983:332. 

C. Berber: Nefusa guda ‘pile, heap’; Tamazight gudy ‘to be numerous, to be 
many’, sgudy ‘to produce a lot, to furnish a large quantity’, agdud ‘crowd 
(on a festival day), a gathering’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha gudi ‘to be in a pile or 
heap’, agudi ‘pile, heap’; Kabyle agdud ‘swarm of bees’. 

D. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa gada ‘king, chief; 
Sidamo gada ‘king, chief. Hudson 1989:86 — 87. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
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*a-gad- ‘man, adult man’ > Burunge gaduwa ‘elder’; Alagwa garmo 
‘elder’; Ma’a mwagiru ‘man, adult man’. Ehret 1980:297. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *gadu ‘large, big’ > K’wadza gala ‘very’; Ma’a -giru ‘very’; 
Dahalo gurumuw- ‘to grow’. Ehret 1980:235 — Ehret notes: “this root 
probably has a common source with root in IX. B. 108, *agadu.” 

E. Omotic: Dime gddd ‘big’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gad- (~ *gad~) (Bomhard 2014.2:390, no. 350): 

(vb.) *gad- ‘to be or become big, great, mighty’; 

(n.) *gad-a ‘bigness, greatness, might’; (adj.) ‘big, great, mighty’ 

186. Proto-Afrasian *gad- ‘(vb.) to cut, to split; (n.) that which cuts: (pick)axe, 
saw, hoe; that which is cut or split: cut, split, piece, fragment, bit’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:196, no. 868, *gad- ‘to cut, to split’, 197, no. 872, *gadum- 
‘cut; axe, hoe’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gad-ad- ‘to cut off > Akkadian gadadu ‘to chop’; 
Hebrew gddad [7711] ‘to cut, to make incisions in oneself ; Aramaic gadad 
‘to cut’; Mandaic gdd ‘to cut off, to put an end to’; Arabic gadda ‘to cut, to 
cut off ; Geez / Ethiopic gaddu [I- 1 ?-] ‘piece of wood cut with an axe or a 
saw’; Tigre gadda (< *gad-ay-) ‘to tear off, gadet ‘a piece of meat 
(severed from the bone)’; Amharic gad ‘name of a cut of meat’. D. Cohen 
1970— :99— 100; Murtonen 1989:127; Klein 1987:91; Leslau 1987:180. 

Proto-Semitic *gad-a < l'- ‘to cut, to cut off > Hebrew gdda ( ‘ j 1? j 7 1 ‘to 
cut down or off, to hew’; Aramaic gada'' ‘to cut off, to amputate’; Arabic 
gada^a ‘to cut off, to amputate’; Geez / Ethiopic g w ad' ? a |'KCb |. g' v ad (, a 
[7-£'()| ‘to strike, to smite, to thrust, to knock, to crush, to shake, to touch, 
to butt, to heave with sobs’; Tigre gad^a ‘to push, to pound’; Tigrinya 
g w ad?e ‘to crush, to damage’; Amharic g w adda ‘to harm, to damage’; 
Argobba g w adda ‘to harm, to damage’; Gurage g w dda ‘to injure, to harm, 
to hurt’ . D. Cohen 1970— :102; Murtonen 1989:182; Klein 1987:92; 
Leslau 1979:260 and 1987:180. 

Proto-Semitic *gad-am- ‘to cut off > Akkadian gaddrnu ‘to cut off 
(hair)’; Hebrew gddam [C 7} | ‘to cut off, to lop off, to amputate’; Aramaic 
gadam ‘to cut down’; Mandaic gdm ‘to cut’; Arabic gadama ‘to cut off; 
Geez / Ethiopic gaddmit [ '/■‘i"?.-’/- 1 ‘scissors’; Tigre gaddom ‘pickaxe’; 
Amharic gagdmo ‘axe’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 101 ; Klein 1987:92; Leslau 
1987:182—183. 

B. Berber: Kabyle gaddah ‘to cut down, to hack’. 

C. Cushitic: Bilin gad- ‘to smite, to hit’; Beja / Bedawye gaddum, gadiim 
‘axe’; Afar gadumaa ‘axe’; Somali gaduumo ‘axe’. Reinisch 1895:91. 

D. Chadic: East Chadic *gad- ‘to split’ > Tumak gaud- ‘to split’; Ndam gada 
‘to split’. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic root *gad- (~ *gad-) (Bomhard 2014.2:390 — 392, no. 351): 

(vb.) *gad- ‘to cut, to split, to strike (with an instrument)’; 

(n.) *gad-a ‘that which cuts: (pick)axe, saw; that which is cut or split: cut, split, 
piece, fragment, bit’ 

187. Proto-Afrasian *gad- (n.) ‘kid, young goat’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gady- ‘kid, young billy-goat’ > Akkadian gadu 
‘male kid’; Ugaritic gdy ‘kid’; Hebrew gadi ['7} | ‘kid’; Punic gd 7 ‘kid’; 
Aramaic gadyd ‘kid’; Arabic gady (pi. gidd 7 ) ‘kid, young billy-goat’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :100 — 101; Murtonen 1989:127; Klein 1987:91. 

B. (?) Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Burji gaddm-a ‘greater kudu’; Gedeo 
/ Darasa gadansa ‘antelope, buffalo’. Hudson 1989:20 — 21, 192, and 240; 
Sasse 1982:75. According to Sasse, the these forms may be borrowings (cf. 
Galla / Oromo gadam-sa ‘greater kudu’). 

C. (?) Chadic: Hausa gddda ‘duiker’; Ngizim gaduwa ‘crested duiker’; 
Dghwede gsdbgire ‘duiker’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.11:112 — 
113. 

*— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gad-a ‘kid, young goat’ (Bomhard 2014.2:392 — 393, no. 

352) 

188. Proto-Afrasian *gal- ‘(vb.) to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate; (n.) 

cut, break, tear, separation’ 

Derivative: 

*gal- ‘(vb.) to dig, scoop, or hollow out (> to plow); (n.) the act of digging, 
scooping, or hollowing out’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gal-al- ‘to to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to 
separate’ > Geez / Ethiopic galla [7rt], gallala [ 7A A | ‘to separate, to pick 
out, to choose, to set aside, to move aside, to winnow’, gdldl ["/A A | ‘matter 
picked out (gleanings), winnowed or cleared grain’; Tigrinya galald ‘to 
move away from a place, to make way’; Amharic gdlall ala ‘to make way, 
to depart’. D. Cohen 1970— :125— 129; Leslau 1987:191. 

Proto-Semitic *gal-ay- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’ > 
Geez / Ethiopic galaya [ 7AV* | ‘to cut off, to cut away, to pluck off, to break 
off, to separate, to divide’; Amharic gdlldld ‘to cut (wood)’; Harari galdla 
‘to cut the fingernails, to cut the edges, to remove impurities from the 
surface’. Leslau 1963:71 and 1987:192—193; D. Cohen 1970— :120— 
122 . 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) * gal-gal- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; 
to separate’ > Geez / Ethiopic galgala [7A7A | ‘to lay bear, to empty, to 
evacuate, to separate, to pillage, to destroy’; Tigre galgala ‘to tear off and 
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split’; Tigrinya g w alg w dld ‘to take out’; Amharic gdldggdld ‘to uproot’. 
Leslau 1987:190; D. Cohen 1970— :118. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *gal-gal- ‘to plow repeatedly’ > Gurage 
gdldggdld ‘to plow for the second time’; Amharic gdldggdld ‘to repeat, to 
plow for the second and third time’; Harari gildgdld ‘to repeat (referring to 
plowing)’. D. Cohen 1970— :118; Leslau 1963:71 and 1979:273. 

B. Berber: Tuareg agdlhim ‘hoe’; Nefiisa agdlzim ‘axe, hoe’; Ghadames 
agdlzim, agdrzim ‘hatchet’; Tamazight agdlzim ‘pick, pickaxe’, tigdlzimt 
‘pickaxe, hatchet, hoe’; Riff agdlzim ‘pick, pickaxe’; Kabyle agdlzim ‘pick, 
pickaxe’, tagdlzimt ‘hatchet’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gdl-) (Bomhard 2014.2:393 — 394, no 353, and 

2:394, no. 354): 

(vb.) *gal- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’; 

(n.) *gal-a ‘cut, break, tear, separation’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *gal- ‘to dig, scoop, or hollow out’ (> ‘to plow’); 

(n.) *gal-a ‘the act of digging, scooping, or hollowing out’ 

189. Proto-Afrasian *gal- (n.) ‘pot, vessel, container’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:199, 
no. 878, *gal- ‘vessel’): 

A. Egyptian gn-t [ *gl- | ‘vessel, container (for wine)’, gngn-t [*gI-gl-\ ‘vessel, 
container (for milk)’. Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.5:173 and 5:177; 
Hannig 1995:901 and 902. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *gal- ‘calabash’ > Warji galiya ‘calabash’; Kariya 
gali ‘calabash’; Geji gale ‘calabash’; Burma kal ‘calabash’; Buli gal 
‘calabash’. Central Chadic *gal- ‘pot’ > Banana gala ‘pot’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gal-a ‘pot, vessel’ (Bomhard 2014.2:395, no. 355) 

190. Proto-Afrasian *gal- ‘(vb.) to be or become visible, clear, obvious, evident; to 
regard, to look at, to peer at; (n.) visibility, clarity, understanding; (adj.) clear, 
plain, evident’ (Ehret 1995:183, no. 276, *gal- ‘to show’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gal-ay- ‘to be or become shining, bright, clear, 
clean; to make shining, bright, clear, clean’ > Arabic gala ‘to clean, to 
polish; to make clear, to clear up, to clarify, to reveal, to disclose, to 
unveil; to shine, to be brilliant; to distinguish (oneself); to regard, to look 
at’, gaily ‘clear, plain, evident’, galaydn ‘vision, revelation’; Hebrew gdldh 
[n*73l] ‘to uncover, to reveal, to disclose’; Phoenician gly ‘to uncover’; 
Aramaic gdla ‘to reveal’; Harsusi geld ‘to clean (a wound)’; Geez / 
Ethiopic galaya [7Af] ‘to explain, to interpret, to reveal, to disclose’, gdlyat 
[lAf-P] ‘explanation, interpretation’. D. Cohen 1970 — :120; Murtonen 
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1989:134—135; Leslau 1987:192—193; Klein 1987:99; Zammit 2002: 
125. 

Proto-Semitic *gal-ah- ‘to be visible, clear, obvious, evident’ > 
Tigrinya galhe ‘to reveal’, g w slhi, g w dl ‘visible’, guhh ‘visible’; Gurage 
guhh ‘clear, evident’; Amharic guhh ‘evident, visible, obvious, plain 
(clear)’, g w dlla ‘to be clear, to stand out’, ag w dlla ‘to make clear, to 
magnify, to accentuate, to amplify, to emphasize’. D. Cohen 1970 — :120; 
Leslau 1979:273. 

B. Egyptian (Demotic) glp, grp ‘to reveal, to uncover’; Coptic colp \ du>xn | ‘to 
uncover, to reveal’. Vycichl 1983:339; Cerny 1976:328. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *gal- or *gaal- ‘to look at or look over’ 
> K’wadza gal- ‘to see’; Ma’a -gall ‘to try’. Ehret 1980:235. Chadic: Zaar 
gall ‘to see’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *ga/-) (Bomhard 2014.2:395 — 396, no. 356): 

(vb.) *gal- ‘to be or become visible, clear, obvious, evident; to regard, to look 
at, to peer at’; 

(n.) *gal-a ‘visibility, clarity, understanding’; (adj.) ‘clear, plain, evident’ 

191. Proto-Afrasian *gam- ‘(vb.) to bend, to be bent; (n.) a bent or curved object’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gam-ati’- ‘to bend, to be bent’: Geez / Ethiopic 
gamasa, gammasa [7< 7D R |. gamada [ 7" D fl | ‘to incline, to bend, to be bent, 
to bow down; to pervert (justice), to be partial (in justice)’; Tigre gamcuy 
‘crooked, perverted’; Tigrinya gdmasd ‘to tell a lie’; Amharic gdmmdta ‘to 
speak ill (of an absent person)’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 1 43 — 144; Leslau 
1987:195—196. 

Akkadian gamlu ‘bent or curved stick (as projectile), throwing-stick’, 
gamlis (adv.) Tike a bent (throwing-)stick, like a gamlu' . Perhaps also 
Ugaritic gml, if the meaning is ‘sickle’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 1 39. 

B. Egyptian gmht ‘a braid or plait of hair, a lock of hair, a tress; temple(s) (of 
head)’. Hannig 1995:900; Faulkner 1962:289; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 
1963.5:171. 

C. Berber: Tuareg igam ‘tent post to which the door is attached (for example, 
cord attached to the part of the canopy holding the door in place)’, tagma 
‘nipple’; Siwa gum ‘pivot of mill’; Ghadames ugdm ‘pivot of the millstone 
of a home mill’; Wargla asgum ‘axle, pivot, spindle’; Tamazight agum 
‘breechblock, pivot of mill’; Kabyle agum ‘pivot of mill’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gam- (~ *gam-) (Bomhard 2014.2:399, no. 361): 

(vb.) gam- ‘to bend, to be bent’; 

(n.) gam-a ‘a bent or curved object: hook; wrist, ankle; etc.’ 
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192. Proto-Afrasian *gam- ‘(vb.) to fill (up); (n.) plenty, surplus, abundance; (adj.) 
full, abundant, plentiful, much’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:201, no. 888, *gam- ‘to 
be full’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gam-am- ‘(vb.) to fill (up); (adj.) full, abundant, 
plentiful, much’ > Arabic gamma ‘to gather; to collect (one’s thoughts); to 
grow luxuriantly’, gamm ‘(adj.) abundant, plentiful; much, a great deal of; 
many, numerous; manifold, multiple; (n.) crowd, group of people’, 
magamm ‘place where something gathers or flows together’; Maghrebi 
gamm ‘to be near, to be abundant, to be full’, gammam ‘to fill to the brim’; 
Sheri / Jibbali gimm ‘(water) to gather again after being depleted’; Hebrew 
gam IP3] ‘ also, moreover’; (?) Punic gm ‘majesty’. Klein 1987:102; D. 
Cohen 1970— :141— 142; Tomback 1978:66; Zammit 2002:126. 

B. Berber: Kabyle ggmgm ‘to amass, to accumulate’, gggmggm ‘to be full to 
the brim; to be swarming, teeming, or bustling with people; to froth, to 
seethe, to bubble up’ (these may be Arabic loans). 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *gamu- ‘to fill, to be full’ > Sura gam ‘to fill, to be 
full’; Tal gam ‘to fill, to be full’; Angas gam ‘to fill, to be full’; Montol 
gum ‘to fill, to be full’; Ankwe gam ‘to fill, to be full’; Bolewa gom ‘to fill, 
to be full’; Pero kem ‘to fill, to be full’; Ngamo ijgama ‘to fill, to be full’. 
Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.11: 156 — 157. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gam- (~ *ggm-) (Bombard 2014.2:399 — 400, no. 362): 

(vb.) *gam- ‘to fill (up)’; 

(n.) *gam-a ‘plenty, surplus, abundance’ 

193. Proto-Afrasian *gan- ‘(vb.) to bend; (n.) side, edge’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:202, no. 891, *gan- ‘leg’, 202, no. 893, *ganah- ‘to bend’, and 215 — 
216, no. 954, *gonVh- ‘elbow, shoulder, wing’, 224, no. 994 *giin- ‘to bend’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gan-ah- ‘to bend’, *gan-h-, *gin-h- ‘side, flank; 
wing’ > Arabic ginh ‘side, edge; shore, bank’, ganah ‘wing (of a bird, of 
an airplane, of a building, of an army); side, edge, flank; shoulder, arm, 
hand’, ganih ‘side, flank, wing’, ganaha ‘to incline, to be inclined; to lean 
(to or toward); to turn, to go over, to join, to associate oneself (with); to 
diverge, to depart, to turn away, to break (with)’; Soqotri ganh ‘side’; Sheri 
/ Jibbali gsnah ‘wing’; Mehri agongh ‘to fly’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 157; 
Zammit 2002:127. 

Proto-Semitic *gan-ab- ‘to turn away from, to turn aside’, *gan-b- 
‘side’ > Arabic ganaba ‘to keep away, to avert, to ward off (from someone 
or something), to keep someone out of the way, to spare; to be or walk by 
someone’s side; to run alongside of, to run parallel to, to skirt, to flank; to 
avoid (something)’, ganb (prep.) ‘beside, next to, near, at’, ganba ‘side, 
region, area’, ganbi (adj.) ‘lateral, side’, gdnib ‘side; lateral portion; 
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sidepiece; flank; wing; face (geometry); part, portion, partial amount; 
partial view, section (of a scene, picture, or panorama); quantity, amount; a 
certain number; a few, some’, ganndbiya ‘curb, embankment, levee; side 
channel, lateral (following a road or railroad tracks); bypass (of a lock or 
sluice)’; Arabic (Yemenite) ganb, gamb ‘shoulder’; Sabaean gnb ‘to fight 
on the side of; Sheri / Jibbali ganb ‘side’; Harsusi yanb ‘side’, b-ayanb de 
‘beside’; Mehri ganb ‘side’, gain 3 b ‘to take someone aside from others in a 
group’. D. Cohen 1970— :150 — 151; Zammit 2002:127. 

B. Egyptian dnh ‘wing’, (?) dnh ‘upper part of hind-leg, ham’. Hannig 
1995:1008; Faulkner 1962:322; Erman— Grapow 1921:220 and 1926 — 
1963.5:577 — 578, 5:578. 

C. Berber: Tuareg agan ‘to crouch down, to squat’, sagan ‘to make crouch 
down (camel)’; Tamazight gan ‘to lie down, to sleep (by extension, to be 
confined to bed; to be flattened, bent, inclined); to be in labor’, sgan ‘to put 
to sleep’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha gan ‘to lie down’; Kabyle gan ‘to lie down, to 
sleep’, asg w an ‘bed’. 

D. Chadic: Central Chadic: Zime gan ‘to bend’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gay- (~ *gay-) (Bomhard 2014.2:401 — 403, no. 364): 

(vb.) *gay- ‘to bend: to bend forward; to bend back; to bend to the side’; 

(n.) *gatj-a ‘side, corner, flank, edge’ 

194. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘(vb.) to cut, to split; (n.) cut, injury; that which cuts: 
(pick)axe; (adj.) cut, separated, shortened’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:203 — 204, 
no. 900, *garaf- ‘to cut’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gar-ay- ‘to cut, to split’ > Hebrew garaz \ '"U | ‘to 

cut, to cut off, garzen ‘pick, pickaxe’; Arabic garaza ‘to cut off, to 

lop; to annihilate, to kill; to kick; to sting, to injure’; Geez / Ethiopic 
garaza [7ZH] ‘ to cut’; Tigre garza ‘to divide’; Tigrinya garaza ‘to 
partition’, gdrzdwd, gdrzayd ‘to divide the meat of a slaughtered cow’; 
Amharic gdrrdzd ‘to circumcise’, gdrazzdzd ‘to cut down a tree’; Gafat 
garrazd ‘to cut’; Harari gerdza ‘to plait hair’ (from the basic meaning ‘to 
separate’). D. Cohen 1970 — : 1 84 — 185; Murtonen 1989:140 — 141; Klein 
1987:108; Leslau 1963:75 and 1987:204; Zammit 2002:121. 

Proto-Semitic *gar-af- ‘to cut, to shave’ > Hebrew garaS' [U~U | ‘to 
shave, to trim (beard)’; Aramaic gara f ‘to shave (the head)’; Sheri / Jibbali 
gera f ‘to cut, to shave off (all the head hair)’; Mehri gora ‘to shave (the 
head)’; Soqotri gara P ‘to shave’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 190; Murtonen 
1989:142; Klein 1987:110. 

B. Egyptian grp ‘to cut, to carve’, grb ‘to form, to fashion’. Hannig 1995:903. 

C. Berber: Tuareg agar ‘eunuch, castrated animal’; Tamazight iggar ‘infertile, 
sterile’; Kabyle angar ‘to die childless, especially without male progeny; to 
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be massacred (family, people)’, ssangar ‘to destroy, to make die’, amangur 
‘a childless man’; Zenaga aggur ‘to be sterile, to be castrated’. 

D. Cushitic: Saho gam P- ‘to castrate’; Afar gara ( ‘- ‘to cut off; Galla / Oromo 
gar a?- ‘to cut’. 

E. Chadic: Central Chadic: Yedina garebte (n.) ‘a cut’. Jungraithmayr — 
Ibriszimow 1994.11:97. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gar- (~ *gar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:404 — 405, no. 366): 

(vb.) *gar - ‘to cut, to split’; 

(n.) *gar-a ‘cut, injury; that which cuts: (pick)axe’; (adj.) ‘cut, separated, 
shortened’ 

195. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘(vb.) to scratch, to scrape; (n.) scratch, scrape’: 
Derivative: 

*gar-b- (n.) ‘itch, scab, sore’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:203, no. 889, *garab- 
‘ disease’) 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gar-ad- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to peel’ > Hebrew 
gdrad [7~U | ‘to scratch, to scrape’; Aramaic gdrad ‘to scrape off; 
Phoenician m-grd ‘scraper’; Arabic garada ‘to peel, to pare’; Sheri / 
Jibbali gbrad ‘to disarm, to strip someone of his uniform, to strip (tree of 
branches)’; Mehri garod ‘to undress (tr.), to disarm (tr.), to strip someone 
of everything, to cut (a branch off a tree) for no apparent purpose’; Geez / 
Ethiopic garada [7Z£] ‘to remove chaff; Tigrinya gurdi ‘chaff, g w arddd 
‘to become chaff ; Tigre gard ‘chaff ; Amharic g w drrdda ‘to separate chaff 
from grain’, gard , g w ardo ‘chaff. D. Cohen 1970 — : 182; Klein 1987:107; 
Leslau 1987:201; Zammit 2002:120. 

Proto-Semitic *gar-ab- ‘itch, scab’ > Akkadian gardbu ‘itch, scab, 
leprosy’; Hebrew gdrafl | ‘itch, scab’; Arabic garab ‘itch, scabies’; 
Harsusi garb ‘mange’; Sheri / Jibbali gerab ‘to have the mange’; Mehri 
gerab ‘to have the mange’, garb ‘mange’; Soqotri gerb ‘scabies’; Tigre 
garbeb ‘scab’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 1 78; Murtonen 1989:140; Klein 
1987:107. 

B. Chadic: East Chadic: Somray gaberi (< *gabyar- < *gabari- [metathesis 
from *garabi-]) ‘syphilis’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gar- (~ *gar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:405 — 406, no. 367, and 

2:406, no. 368): 

(vb.) *gar - ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 

(n.) *gar-a ‘that which scratches, scrapes: spade, rake’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *gar-b-a ‘itch, scab, sore’ 
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196. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘(vb.) to swell, to increase, to grow; (n.) swelling, 
increase, growth; great quantity, abundance, excess’: 

A. Berber: Tuareg agar ‘to be bigger than, superior to’; Tamazight agar ‘to be 
older, bigger, superior’, ssagru ‘to multiply, to augment, to increase’, agar 
‘advantage, superiority’, ugar ‘more, more than’, amyagar ‘inequality, bad 
disposition, disequilibrium, difference (height, age, etc.)’; Kabyle ag"’ar 
‘to surpass, to exceed’, ugar ‘more’. 

B. Cushitic: Central Cushitic: Bilin (pi.) gdri-w ‘strong; much; numerous’, 
gar- ‘to be strong, powerful, capable’, gcira-s- ‘to be able’; Quara gars- ‘to 
be able’. Appleyard 2006:21 and 97; Reinisch 1887:157. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gar ■)’- (~ *gar>'-) (Bomhard 2014.2:407 — 408, no. 369): 

(vb.) *gary- ‘to swell, to increase, to grow’; 

(n.) *gar>’-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great quantity, abundance, excess’ 

Identical to: 

(vb.) *gary- ‘to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to protrude; to be or 
become erect, rigid, stiff ; 

(n.) *gar>’- ‘tip, point, peak’ 

197. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘(vb.) to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to 
protrude; to be or become erect, rigid, stiff; (n.) tip, point, peak’: 

A. Semitic: (?) Akkadian garanu (also karanu) ‘to store, to pile up in heaps’, 
gurunnu ‘heap, mound’; (?) Geez / Ethiopic g w ar (, a [7 -CO] ‘to pile, to heap 
up stores’ (according to Leslau 1987:200, this is probably reconstructed 
from Amharic g w drra). Cushitic loans (cf. Leslau 1979:288) in: Gurage 
(Soddo) gara ‘mountain’, gagara ‘ascent, hill, uphill, upward slope’; 
Amharic gara ‘mountain’. 

B. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Burji gdar-i ‘eyebrow’ (perhaps a loan from 
Oromo); Galla / Oromo gaara ‘eyebrow’; Gedeo / Darasa gaara ‘eyelash, 
eyebrow’; Boni gaar-i ‘eyebrow’ (loan from Oromo); Konso kdar-a 
‘edge’; Sidamo gaara ‘forehead, eyelash; brow, hill’. Sasse 1982:73; 
Hudson 1989:60. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gary- (~ *gar>'-) (Bomhard 2014.2:408 — 410, no. 370): 

(vb.) *gary- ‘to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to protrude; to be or 
become erect, rigid, stiff ; 

(n.) *gar>’- ‘tip, point, peak’ 

Identical to: 

(vb.) *gary- ‘to swell, to increase, to grow’; 

(n.) *gar>’-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great quantity, abundance, excess’ 

198. Proto-Afrasian *gen- (n.) ‘jaw, cheek’: 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?a-gan-, *wa-gan- ‘cheek’ > Arabic ?a-gna-t, 
9 i-gna-t, ? u-gna-t ‘fullest part of the cheek’, wa-gna ? ‘having strong 
cheeks (strong she-camel)’, wa-gna-t, wi-gna-t, wu-gna-t, wa-gana-t 
‘cheek’; Sheri / Jibbali ogan ‘to have prominent cheekbones’, sgant 
‘cheekbone’; Mehri xvagnet ‘cheekbone’; Harsusi wegnet ‘cheek’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :7 and 493—494. 

B. Chadic: Sura gen ‘cheek’; Dera garjga ‘cheek’; Pa’a gancaka ‘cheek’; 
Zime-Dari gin ‘cheek’; Zime-Batna gin ‘cheek’. Jungraithmayr — 
Ibriszimow 1994.11:68 — 69. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gen-a ‘jaw, cheek’ (Bomhard 2014.2:) 

199. Proto-Afrasian *gib- ‘(vb.) to bestow upon, to give; (n.) gift’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic ( *gib - > *gyib- > *d>'ib- > *jab- [~ secondary u- 
grade form: *j ab-] >) * jab-ad- ‘to bestow upon, to give’ > Hebrew zufiad 
[7DT] ‘to bestow upon, to endow with’, zejied [73.1] ‘endowment, gift’; 
Aramaic zafiad ‘to bestow upon’; Arabic zabada ‘to bestow upon, to give 
little’; SabaeanzM ‘gift’. Murtonen 1989:160; Klein 1987:193. 

B. Egyptian (*gib- > *g>’ib- > *d v ib- >) db, db’ ‘to supply, to furnish with, to 
equip, to provide’; Coptic toobe \ Tii>u>Bti | ‘(vb.) to repay, to requite; (n.) 
requital, repayment’. Hannig 1995:1002; Faulkner 1962:321; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:219 and 1926—1963.5:555—556; Vycichl 1983:211; Cerny 
1976:181. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gib- (~ *geb-) (Bomhard 2014.2:415 — 416, no. 376): 

(vb.) *gib- ‘to bestow upon, to give’; 

(n.) *gib-a ‘gift’ 


200. Proto-Afrasian *gid- ‘(vb.) to force, drive, or press together; to join; to unite; 
to gather (together); to collect; (n.) force, compulsion; collection, heap; union; 
(adj.) pressed close together, near, united’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gad-ad- ‘to force, drive, or press together; to join; 
to unite; to gather (together); to collect’ > Hebrew gddad |773 1 ‘to gather 
in bands or troops’, gadud [737?] ‘band, troop’; Phoenician (pi.) ? gddm 
‘troops’; Akkadian *gududu ‘military detachment’ (Hebrew loan); Geez / 
Ethiopic gadada [7 ££] ‘to force, to compel, to be cruel, to be deformed’, 
gadud [ | ‘serious, severe, impure, dirty’, bagadud [ | ‘by 
force’; Tigre gadd ‘compulsion, force’; Tigrinya gadddd ‘to force, to 
compel’, (bd)gaddi ‘compulsory’; Amharic gaddddd ‘to force, to oblige’; 
Harari gddad ‘stubborn’; Gurage (Soddo) (ag)giddddd ‘to force someone 
to do something’. D. Cohen 1970 — :99 — 100; Murtonen 1989:127; Klein 
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1987:91 (different from gadad ‘to cut’); Leslau 1979:262 and 1987:181 
(not derived from Semitic *gdd ‘to cut’). 

B. Egyptian ( *gid - > *g v id- > *d>'id- >) ddb ‘to gather; to assemble, to come 
together (people); *to heap or pile up’, ddmt /didma-t/ ‘heap, pile’; Coptic 
(Sahidic) gatme [ jcvme], (Akhmimic) getme \ xctmc | ‘heap (of grain)’. 
Hannig 1995:1019; Erman— Grapow 1921:223 and 1926—1963.5:632 and 
5:634; Cerny 1976:321; Vycichl 1983:332. 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya gidd-is- ‘to compel, to force; to 
persuade’; Kambata gidd-is- ‘to order’. Hudson 1989:279 and 318. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gid- (~ *ged~) or *tid- (~ *ced-) (Bomhard 2014.2: 

416—417,no.377): 

(vb.) *gid- or *cid- ‘to force, drive, or press together; to join; to unite; to gather 
(together); to collect’; 

(n.) *gid-a or *cid-a ‘force, compulsion; collection, heap; union’; (adj.) 
‘pressed close together, near, united’ 

201. Proto-Afrasian *gin- ‘(vb.) to grind, to pound, to break or crush into pieces; 
(n.) the act of grinding, pounding, crushing’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:209, no. 
927, *gin- ‘to grind, to pound’): 

A. Egyptian ( *gin - > *g>’in- > *(Pin- >) dii ‘to grind’. Hannig 1995:1007; 
Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.5:575. 

B. East Chadic *gin- ‘to pound’ > Somray gine ‘to pound’; Ndam ganci ‘to 
pound’; T umak gan ‘to pound’; Dangla igina ‘to pound’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gin- (~ *gen -) (Bomhard 2014.2:419 — 420, no. 381): 

(vb.) *gin- ‘to grind, to pound, to break or crush into pieces’; 

(n.) *gin-a ‘the act of grinding, pounding, crushing’ 

202. Proto-Afrasian *gir- ‘(vb.) to gird, to enclose; (n.) enclosure, fence, wall’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic ( *gir - > *g>’ir- > *d>’ir- > *j ar- [~ secondary a- 
grade form: *j ar-] >) *j ar- (*?a-jar-, *j ar-ar-) ‘to gird’ > Arabic zarra 
‘to button up’, ? azara ‘to surround’; Hebrew zer [Tt] ‘circlet, border’, 
zarzir [T’T“1T] ‘girded, girt’, ‘ ) dzar [1TK] ‘to gird, to encompass, to equip’, 
?ezor [TiTK] ‘waistcloth’; Ugaritic mlzrt ‘wrap, shawl’; Harsusi wezar 
‘waistcloth’; Sheri / Jibbali zerr ‘to tie tightly, to pull (a rope) tight’; Mehri 
zar ‘to fix, to secure’. Murtonen 1989:86 and 169; Klein 1987:16 and 203; 

D. Cohen 1970— :14. 

B. Egyptian ( *gir - > *g v ir- > *d v ir- >) dri ‘to constrain, to enclose, to fortify’, 
dr (later variant dr It) ‘wall, enclosure’. Gardiner 1957:604; Faulkner 
1962:323; Hannig 1995:1012—1013; Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.5:598. 
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C. Berber: Proto-Berber (*gir- > *g>’ir- > *d>’ir- >) *ddr- > Tawlemmet adar 
‘to keep, to support, to maintain’, asadar ‘a rope used to hold another’; 
Nefusa adri ‘to close’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha idri ‘rack’; Kabyle adar ‘row, 
line’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gir- (~ *ger-) (Bomhard 2014.2:420 — 422, no. 382): 

(vb.) *gir- ‘to gird, to enclose’; 

(n.) *gir-a ‘enclosure, fence, wall’ 

203. Proto-Afrasian *ger- ‘(vb.) to be or become old; (n.) old age, old person; (adj.) 
old’ (Takacs 2011:197 *g-r ‘old’; Ehret 1995:186, no. 284, *gert- ‘to become 
old’): 

A. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *gerf- ‘to become old’ > Galla / Oromo jaar- 
sa ‘to become old’; Gidole her ?- ‘to become old’; Sidamo geecC-, geecCcC- (< 
*geer-cC-) ‘to grow old (of people)’, (pi.) geerra ‘old men, elders’, geer-co 
‘old man, old woman’; Gedeo / Darasa geer-co ‘old man, old woman’, (pi.) 
gee^re ‘old men’. Eludson 1989:107; Sasse 1979:37. 

B. Chadic: Proto-Chadic *gara ‘to grow old’ > Kirfi gaaro ‘old’; Ngizim 
gdru ‘to grow old’; Tera gord ‘to grow old’. Newman 1977:27. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gir>'- (~ *ger>'~) or *g/»'- (~ *Ger>'-) (Bomhard 2014.2: 

422—423, no. 383): 

(vb.) *gir>’- or *g;»- ‘to be or become old’; 

(n.) *giry-a or *Giry-a ‘old age, old person’; (adj.) ‘old’ 

204. Proto-Afrasian *gir- ‘(vb.) to move, to move swiftly, to hasten, to hurry; to 
run, to flow; (n.) movement, flow, flux, step, course’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:211, no. 934, *gir-/*gur- ‘to go, to run’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gar-ay- ‘to move, to move swiftly, to hasten, to 
hurry; to ran, to flow’ > Arabic gard ‘to flow, to stream (water); to run; to 
hurry, to rush, to hasten; to blow (wind); to take place, to come to pass, to 
happen, to occur; to be under way, to be in progress, to be going on (work); 
to befall, to happen; to be in circulation, to circulate, to be current; to wend 
one’s way, to head (for); to proceed; to follow, to yield, to give way; to 
entail; to run or be after something, to seek to get something’, gary 
‘course’, garra ? ‘runner, racer’, garaydn ‘flow, flux; course; stream’, gdrin 
‘flowing, streaming, running; circulating’, magran ‘course, stream, rivulet, 
gully; torrent or flood of water’; Syriac gord ‘to run, to flow’. D. Cohen 
1970— :187;Zammit 2002:121— 122. 

B. Berber: Riff ugur ‘to go, to walk’; Iznasen uyur ‘to go, to walk’. 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya geer- ‘to run’. Hudson 1989: 
279. North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye ? agir-, ? agar - ‘to return’. 
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D. Chadic: West Chadic *gura?- ‘to come; to go around’ > Dera gur- ‘to 
come’; Bokkos gam 9 - ‘to go around’. Central Chadic *gwar- (< *gura-) 
‘to go into; to return; to follow’ > Tera gari- ‘to return’; Hildi gwar- ‘to go 
into’; Logone gar- ‘to go into’; Banana gwara- ‘to follow’. East Chadic 
*gVr- ‘to come’ > Sibine gar- ‘to come’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *g/r>'- (~ *ger>'-) or *g/»'- (~ *Ger>'-) (Bomhard 2014.2: 

422—424, no. 384): 

(vb.) *g/r v - or *G7»- ‘to move, to move swiftly, to hasten, to hurry; to run, to 
flow; to go, to walk’; 

(n.) *gir>'-a or *Giry-a ‘movement, flow, flux, step, course’ 

205. Proto-Afrasian *gol- (n.) ‘edge, corner, valley’: 

A. [Berber: Tuareg agalmam ‘any body of water occurring naturally (lake, 
basin, pool, puddle)’; Nefusa agalmam ‘depression in the earth filled with 
water from rain; pond, lake’; Tamazight agalmam ‘pond, lake, large pool’; 
Kabyle agg w almam Take, pond, pool’, ag w almim ‘depression in the earth, 
hole filled with water’.] Note: The Berber forms belong either here or with 
Proto-Afrasian *gal- (n.) ‘river, lake’. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *gol- ‘edge, slope, valley’ > Burji gol-oo 
‘slope’; Afar gol-o ‘valley’; Somali gol ‘foot of hill’; Galla / Oromo gol-a 
‘corner, edge, gorge’; East Oromo gol-uu ‘valley’; Tsamay gole ‘river’; 
Gawwada kol-l-e ‘river’; Gollango kol-l-e ‘river’; Sidamo gola, gollo 
‘corner’. Hudson 1989:194 and 366; Sasse 1982:83. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gol-a ‘edge, corner, valley’ (Bomhard 2014.2:424, no. 

385) 

206. Proto-Afrasian *gub- (n.) ‘highest point, pinnacle’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:223, 
no. 992, *gubaf- ‘mountain’; Militarev 2012:74 Proto-Afrasian *ga/ub-\ 
[Ehret 1995:179, no. 263, *gab- ‘top’]): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gab- ‘highest point, summit, top, mountain, hill’ > 
Akkadian gab^u ‘summit, top, height’; Hebrew gdfiah \ HD7 1 ‘to be high, 
exalted’, gaficil I ‘mountainous region’, gifFah [HUDD. | ‘hill, height, 
elevation’; Ugaritic gb P ‘hill’, gbl ‘mountain’; Arabic gabal ‘mountain’, 
gabalT ‘mountainous, hilly’; Sabaean gbit ‘hill country’; Mehri gebel 
‘mountain’; Sheri / Jibbali gisl (base gbl ) ‘mountain’; Amharic gabata 
‘high hill’. D. Cohen 1970 — :96 and 97; Militarev 2012:74 Proto-Semitic 
*gVb-Vl-\ Klein 1987:89 and 90; Murtonen 1989:126; Zammit 2002:116. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *gub(b)- ‘mountain’ > Afar gubb-i ‘high spot 
in undulating country’; Burji gubb-a ‘highland’; Dullay (fup-o ‘mountain’; 
Dasenech gum ‘mountain’; Galla / Oromo gubb-aa ‘up, above’. Sasse 
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1979:15 and 1982:85; Hudson 1989:195. Southern Cushitic: Dahalo gufia 
‘plains’. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic *gu6a- (< *gubaH- ) ‘mountain’ > Glavda yoba 
‘mountain’; Gava yuba ‘mountain’; Mesme gabay ‘mountain’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gub-a ‘highest point, summit, top’ (Bomhard 2014.2: 

424—425, no. 386): 

Note also: 

(n.) *gab-a ‘peak, tip, top’ 

207. Proto-Afrasian *gub- ‘(vb.) to cook, to roast, to burn; (n.) the act of cooking; 
that which is used for cooking: pot, pan; stove, furnace’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:219, no. 971, *gub- ‘to burn’): 

A. Semitic: Akkadian gubbubu ‘to roast’, gabbubu ‘roasted’, *gubibtu (pi. 
gubibate) ‘parched barley’. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *gnb- ‘to burn’ > Somali gub- ‘to burn’; 
Rendille gub- ‘to burn’; Boni kub- ‘to burn’; Galla / Oromo gub- ‘to burn’; 
Konso kup- ‘to burn’; Yaaku kup- ‘to rot’. Sasse 1979:17. Highland East 
Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa (transitive) gub- ‘to burn, to burn the mouth 
(food)’, (intransitive) gub-at- ‘to burn’; Burji (transitive) gub-, gub-acC- ‘to 
burn’. Hudson 1989:33 — 34, 195, and 243. The Highland East Cushitic 
forms may be loanwords from Galla / Oromo. Orel — Stolbova include 
Dahalo gufi- ‘to burn’. However, Ehret (1980:238) derives the Dahalo form 
from Proto-Southern Cushitic *guf- ‘to burn (something)’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gub- (~ *gob-) (Bomhard 2014.2:425 — 426, no. 387): 

(vb.) *gub- ‘to cook, to roast, to burn’; 

(n.) *gub-a ‘the act of cooking; that which is used for cooking: pot, pan; stove, 
furnace’ 

208. Proto-Afrasian *gur- ‘(vb.) to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle; (n.) 
rumbling, roaring, gurgling, growling noise or sound; larynx, throat’ : 

A. Semitic: [Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *gar-gar- ‘to rumble, to roar, to 
growl, to gurgle’ > Arabic gargara ‘to gargle’, gargara ‘gargling, 
rumbling noise, rumble, clatter (of a wagon)’; Sheri / Jibbali egerger ‘to 
make a gurgling noise’, angsrger ‘(stomach) to rumble’; Mehri agdrar ‘to 
make a gurgling noise’, engergor ‘(stomach) to rumble’; Geez / Ethiopic 
?ang w arg w ara (*g w ar-g w ar~) \ | ‘to murmur, to mutter, to 

grumble, to complain, to claim, to be vexed, to be angry’; Tigrinya 
'■ > ang' v cirg w cird ‘to mutter, to mumble’; Gurage angaraggard ‘to grumble’, 
(a)g w arra ‘to roar, to bellow, to howl’, gurgurta ‘thunder’, (Masqan) 
gurgur bard, (Wolane) gurgur bald ‘to thunder, to murmur’; Amharic 
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ang w dragg w dra ‘to mutter’; Harari gur baya ‘to thunder’, gurur baya ‘to 
roar (animals), to thunder, to rumble (thunder)’, gurgurti ‘rumor’, gurum 
gurum baya ‘to grumble, to groan’, gurumti ‘groan, rumor’. D. Cohen 
1970— -175—177; Leslau 1963:74, 75, 1979:288, 293, and 1987:202. 
Proto-Semitic *gar-, gar-gar-, gan-gar-, etc. ‘throat, larynx, gullet’ > 
Ugaritic grgr ‘throat’ (?); Akkadian gagguritu, ganguritu ‘gullet’ (?); 
Arabic gurgur ‘noisy (throat)’, girtpa-t ‘windpipe, throat, larynx’, garagir 
‘throat’; Hebrew gargered [!T).?')3,| ‘throat, windpipe, gullet, neck’; Syriac 
gaggardd (< *gargarta) ‘throat’; Geez / Ethiopic g' v ar (, e |7’t:°/. |. gur ( 'e 
| ‘throat, neck, palate’; Tigrinya g w ardro, g w draro ‘throat’; Tigre 
gara? ‘throat’; Amharic g w arorro, gurorro ‘throat’; Gafat gurard ‘throat’; 
Gurage g w ardra ‘throat, gullet, glottis’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 1 75 — 177; 
Klein 1987:107; Leslau 1979:295 and 1987:200—201.] 

B. Berber: Tashelhiyt / Shilha gurzu ‘to be hoarse’, agurza ‘hoarseness’; 
Tuareg igurhayan ‘larynx, throat’; Tawlemmet agurzay ‘throat, salivary 
glands’; Chaouia igarzi ‘throat’. 

C. Chadic: Hausa gumaanii ‘growling (of lions, dogs, etc.)’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *gur- (onomatopoeic) (Bomhard 2014.2:430 — 432, no. 
393): 

(vb.) *gnr- ‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’; 

(n.) *gur-a ‘rumbling, roaring, gurgling, growling noise or sound’ 

Note: The Semitic forms are phonologically ambiguous and may belong either 
here or with the following: 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *car- (~ *aar-) (Bomhard 2014.3:617 — 618, no. 555): 

(vb.) *car- ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar’; 

(n.) *Gar-a ‘groan, howl, murmur, roar, cry’ 

Reduplicated (Semitic and Kartvelian): 

(vb.) *Gar-Gar- ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar’; 

(n.) *Gar-Gar-a ‘groan, howl, murmur, roar, cry’ 

209. Proto-Afrasian *g[uw]ar- (n.) ‘antelope’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:203, no. 898, 
*gar-/*gawar- ‘antelope’): 

A. Egyptian gw ‘(wild) bull’. Hannig 1995:896; Faulkner 1962:288; Erman — 
Grapow 1926—1963.5:159. 

B. Cushitic: North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye gar-uwa ‘a kind of antelope’. 
Reinisch 1895:102. Southern Cushitic: Rift *gwar- ‘antelope’ > Iraqw 
gwaraay ‘antelope’. 

C. Omotic *gar- ‘antelope’ >Om e gaaraa ‘antelope’. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *gar- ‘oryx’ > Tsagu gaare ‘oryx’; Mburku gaari 
‘oryx’. Central Chadic *gar- ‘antelope’ > Logone garia ‘antelope’. East 
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Chadic *gawar- ‘antelope’ > Tumak gdru ‘antelope’; Kwang gowor-to 
‘antelope’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *guw- (~ *gow -) (Bomhard 2014.2:434 — 435, no. 396): 

(vb.) *guw- ‘to hunt wild animals’; 

(n.) *guw-a ‘wild animal, wild beast, game’; (adj.) ‘wild, untamed’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *guw-V-r- ‘to hunt wild animals’; 

(n.) *guw-r-a ‘wild animal, wild beast, game’; (adj.) ‘wild, untamed’ 

Notes: 

1. The unextended stem is preserved in Egyptian. 

2. The remaining Afrasian (Cushitic and Chadic) and Indo-European forms 
are deverbatives: *guw-V-r-. 

210. Proto-Afrasian *gal- ‘(vb.) to come, to go; to come in, to enter; to go out, to 
go away, to leave, to depart; (n.) the act of coming or going; trip, voyage’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:199, no. 879, *gal- ‘to go, to enter’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ga-/wa-/l- ‘to roam, to rove, to wander about’ > 
Arabic gala ‘to roam, to rove, to wander about; to move freely, to be at 
home, to occupy oneself, to be circulated, to make the rounds; to pass 
(through the mind)’, gawla ‘circuit, round, patrol; excursion, outing; tour; 
trip, voyage’, tagwal ‘migration, wandering, roving, traveling; nomadic 
life, nomadism’; Sabaean gyl ‘course, period’; Sheri / Jibbali egtel 
‘(usually animals) to gather; to wander, to tour around’; Hebrew gll | 
‘circle, age’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible). D. Cohen 1970 — : 1 08; 
Murtonen 1989:133; Klein 1987:98. 

Proto-Semitic *gal-aw- ‘to go out or away from’ > Hebrew galdh 
[ilV^] ‘to go away, to disappear, to go into exile’; Aramaic gala ‘to go into 
exile, to go away, to disappear’; Ugaritic gly ‘to leave, to depart’; Arabic 
gala ‘to move away, to go away (from a place), to leave (a place); to 
depart, to leave, to quit, to evacuate (a place)’. Perhaps also Geez / 
Ethiopic (passive) tagalgala [+7A7A] ‘to be taken into captivity, to go into 
exile’. D. Cohen 1970— :120— 122; Murtonen 1989:134—135; Leslau 
1987:190. 

B. Berber: Tuareg a gal ‘to leave, to go, to walk; (by extension) to be lost 
(animal, thing); to go past’, tagallawt ‘departure’; Tawlemmet aglu ‘to 
leave, to go past, to continue on one’s way’, saglu ‘to make go, to send 
away’; Kabyle aglu ‘to go’; Tamazight gulu ‘to arrive, to await, to reach’; 
Ghadames taggali ‘a short while ago, a month ago’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *gal- ‘to enter, to come home’ > Burji gal- 
‘to enter’; Somali gal — gel- ‘to enter’; Rendille gel- ‘to enter’; Boni kal- 
‘to enter’; Dasenech gal- ‘to enter’; Bayso gal- ‘to enter’; Galla / Oromo 
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gal- ‘to enter’; Konso kal- ‘to enter’; Gidole kal- ‘to enter’; Gedeo / Darasa 
gal- ‘to pass the night, to spend the night’; Kambata gal- ‘to pass the night, 
to spend the night’; Sidamo gal- ‘to pass the night, to spend the night’. 
Sasse 1979:17 and 1982:76; Hudson 1989:110. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*gaal- ‘to go home’ > Ma’a -gale ‘to go home’; Dahalo gaalij- ‘to go 
home’. Ehret 1980:235. 

D. Omotic: Ometo gal- ‘to enter’; Anfrlla gal- ‘to enter’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *Gal- (~ *cal-) (Bomhard 2014.3:612 — 613, no. 551): 

(vb.) *aal- ‘to come, to go’; 

(n.) *cal-a ‘the act of coming or going; trip, voyage’ 

211. Proto-Afrasian *gal- (n.) ‘river, lake’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:200, no. 884, 
*gal-an- ‘river, lake’): 

A. [Berber: Tuareg agalmam ‘any body of water occurring naturally (lake, 
basin, pool, puddle)’; Nefusa agalmam ‘depression in the earth filled with 
water from rain; pond, lake’; Tamazight agalmam ‘pond, lake, large pool’; 
Kabyle agg w almam Take, pond, pool’, ag w almim ‘depression in the earth, 
hole filled with water’.] Note: The Berber forms belong either here or with 
Proto-Afrasian *gol- (n.) ‘edge, corner, valley’. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa galaana ‘river’ 
(according to Hudson 1989:124, this is a loan from Oromo). Lowland East 
Cushitic: Galla / Oromo galaana ‘sea’. Hudson 1989:124 and 241. 

C. Central Chadic *galan-H- ‘swampy river branch’ > Mbara golorjay 
‘swampy river branch’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *cal- (~ *cal-) (Bomhard 2014.3:613 — 614, no. 552): 

(vb.) * cal- ‘to flow’; 

(n.) *Gal-a ‘ravine, gully, watercourse, river’ 

212. Proto-Afrasian *gam- ‘(vb.) to gather together, to bring together, to put 
together, to join together, to come together; (n.) gathering, collection, crowd, 
multitude, throng’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:213, no. 952, * gonial- ‘to gather, to 
meet’; Ehret 1995:184, no. 280, *gim- ‘to come upon, to meet with’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gam-ai'- ‘to gather together, to bring together’ > 
Arabic gama^a ‘to gather (something); to collect (for example, money); to 
unite, to combine, to bring together (parts into a whole); to put together, to 
join (things); to set, to compose (type); to compile (a book); to summarize, 
to sum up (something); to rally, to round up (people); to pile up, to amass, 
to accumulate (something); to assemble (several persons); to add 
(numbers), to add up (a column); to make plural, to pluralize (a word); to 
convoke, to convene, to call (a meeting); to unite, to link, to bring together 
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(several things of persons); to combine; to contain, to hold, to comprise 
(something)’, gam? ‘gathering; collection; combination; connection, 
coupling, joining; accumulation; addition; union, merger, aggregation, 
integration; holding together; gathering (of people), crowd, throng; gang, 
troop; plural (in grammar)’, ?agma? ‘entire, whole, all’; Sabacan grn ( ‘ ‘to 
assemble, to bring together’; Sheri / Jibbali gi? ‘to gather’, egu? ‘to 
collect’, gdtma ? ‘to gather’, (collective) gi?at ‘company, band of robbers’; 
Mehri guma ‘to gather (tr.)’, gdtma, gdtama, -ma?, gdtmaml '/yagtamam ‘to 
gather (intr.)’; Harsusi egtoma, egtema gdtma ‘to collect, to gather’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :143; Zammit 2002:125. 

Arabic gumla (pi. gumal) ‘totality, sum, whole; group, troop, body; 
crowd’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 139; Zammit 2002:126. 

Arabic gamhara ‘to gather, to collect; to assemble’, gamhara 
‘multitude, crowd, throng; the great mass, the populace’, tagamhara ‘to 
gather, to flock together (crowd)’, gumhiir ‘multitude; crowd, throng; 
general public, public’, tagamhur ‘gathering (of people), crowd’. D. Cohen 
1970— : 137. 

Arabic gamara ‘to gather, to unite; to tie together (the back of the 
hair); to unite for a purpose’, gamar ‘crowd, people’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 
144. 

B. Berber: Tawlemmet agmar ‘to hunt, to go hunting, to collect’, tagmart 
‘hunting’, anagmar ‘hunter, collector’; Ghadames agmar ‘to pick fruit, 
dates’, agammar ‘ancient festival celebrating the first picking of dates’; 
Tamazight gmar ‘to hunt, to steal, to steal game’, tagamriwt ‘prey, game’, 
tanagmart ‘hunting, stealing game’; Kabyle agmar ‘to gather, to gather 
cardoon’, tagmart ‘picking, gathering’; Riff agmar, aymar ‘to hunt, to 
fish’, tagamrawt, tayamrawt ‘hunting, fishing’. 

C. West Chadic: Hausa gdmu ‘to meet’, gdmoo ‘meeting, encounter’; Montol 
kwam ‘to meet together’; Angas gwom ‘to meet together’; Bole gom ‘to 
meet together’; Karekare gam ‘to meet together’; Tangale komb- ‘to meet 
together’; Bade gam- ‘to meet together’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *Gam- (~ *cam-) (Bomhard 2014.3:616 — 617, no. 554): 

(vb.) *cam- ‘to gather together, to bring together, to put together, to join 
together, to come together, to do together’; 

(n.) *Gam-a ‘gathering, collection, crowd, multitude, throng’ 

213. Proto-Afrasian *gat’y- ‘(vb.) to bite; (adj.) biting, sharp, bitter’: 

Derivative: 

*gat’y- (n.) ‘jaw, chin’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:196, no. 866, *gac- ‘cheek, 
chin’ — Orel — Stolbova also include several possible Chadic cognates): 

A. Semitic: Akkadian gasdsu ‘to gnash the teeth, to bare the teeth, to rage’. 
Though the phonetics are problematic, the following may ultimately 
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belong here as well: Tigre gahata ‘to nibble’; Tigrinya gahasci ‘to nibble’, 
gahata ‘to eat a lot, to carry away’; Gurage gata ‘to nibble, to gnaw, *to 
pluck out grass’; Amharic gata ‘to nibble’; Gafat gasci ‘to nibble’; 
Argobba gahata ‘to nibble’; Harari gehata ‘to nibble the meat from the 
bone or the flesh of the fruit from the stone’. Leslau 1963:70 and 
1979:301. We may reconstruct a Proto-Ethiopian Semitic *gahas- ‘to 
nibble’ (< ? Proto-Semitic *gat’y-ah - through metathesis). Note also 
Aramaic gus ‘to gnaw (of mice)’, with w infix. 

B. Berber *gac’- ‘cheek’ > Ahaggar ayaz ‘cheek’. 

C. Proto-East Cushitic *gacf r ‘chin, jaw’ > Sidamo gacc’o ‘chin, jaw’; Burji 
gac-do ‘molar, jaw’; Somali gad ‘chin’. Sasse 1982:75 *gacf- ‘jaw’; 
Hudson 1989:85. 

D. Omotic *gat’- ‘chin’ > Mocha gal '-ana ‘chin’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *Gat’y- (~ *Gdt’y-) (Bomhard 2014.3:611 — 624, no. 560, 

and 3:622, no. 561): 

(vb.) *cat’y- ‘to bite’; 

(n.) *Gat’y-a ‘bite’; (adj.) ‘biting, sharp, bitter’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *Gat’y-a ‘jaw, chin’ 

214. Proto-Afrasian *gub- ‘(vb.) to bend, to twist; (n.) that which is twisted, bent, 
curved’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:212, no. 938, *gob- ‘to bend’): 

A. Proto-Semitic *gab-ab- ‘to bend, to twist; to be bent’ > Post-biblical 

Hebrew gafl p}] ‘back, hunch’; Syriac ‘hunch-backed’; Mandaic 

gab ‘to bend, to curve’; Geez / Ethiopic gabbaba [ 700 ] ‘to be bent’; 
Tigrinya (reduplicated) g w dg w dbd (< *g"’ab-g w ab- < *gab-gab -) ‘to be 
crooked, twisted’; Tigre gdbb bela ‘to incline’; Amharic g w dbbaba, 
g w dbdbb ala ‘to be bent’. D. Cohen 1970 — :94 — 95; Murtonen 1989:125; 
Klein 1987:88; Leslau 1987:177. Proto-Semitic *gab-as- ‘crook-backed’ > 
Tigre gabs ‘crook-backed’. D. Cohen 1979 — :97. 

Proto-Semitic *gab-an-‘to be crooked, bent’ > Hebrew gibben []3I1] 
‘crook-backed, hump-backed’; Gurage (Muher) g w gban, (Chaha, Eza, 
Ennemor) g w abar ‘hunchbacked’. D. Cohen 1970 — :96; Leslau 1979:257 
and 258. 

B. Egyptian gb ‘to bend, to stoop’. Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.5:162. 

C. Cushitic: Saho-Afar *gub- ‘to be bent’ > Afar guub- ‘to be bent’. 

D. Chadic: Central Chadic *gwab- ‘to bend’ > Gisiga gob- ‘to bend’; Mofu 
gab- ‘to bend’. East Chadic *gwab- ‘to bend’ > Kera go be ‘to bend’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *cub- (~ *cob- ) (Bomhard 2014.3:627, no. 564): 

(vb.) *cub- ‘to bend, to twist’; 

(n.) *Gub-a ‘that which is twisted, bent, curved: hunch, wattle’ 
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5.3. PROTO- AFRASIAN *k’ 

215. Proto-Afrasian *k’ab- ‘(vb.) to seize, to take hold of; (n.) seizure, grasp, grip, 
hold; bite’ (Ehret 1995:233, no. 409, *k’ab- ‘to take hold of): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’ab-atj’- ‘to seize, to take, to grab, to grasp, to 
take hold of > Arabic kabada ‘to seize, to take, to grab, to grasp, to grip, 
to clutch, to take hold of, to take possession, to hold; to apprehend, to 
arrest; to receive, to collect’, kabd ‘seizing, gripping, grasping, seizure, 
holding; taking possession, appropriation; apprehension, arrest’; Sabaean 
kbd ‘seizers’ (branch of the military forces); Hebrew kdfias Q’Dj?] ‘to 
gather, to collect’; Syriac kafias ‘to harvest’. Klein 1987:561; Zammit 
2002:332. 

Proto-Semitic *k’ab-af- ‘to rob’ > Hebrew kcificd' [LQp| ‘to rob’; 
Aramaic kafta^ ‘to rob, to defraud’. Murtonen 1989:369; Klein 1987:561. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *k’ab- ‘to seize, to take hold of > Saho kab- 
‘to take for oneself ; Somali qab- ‘to catch, to seize, to hold’; Rendille xab- 
‘to catch, to seize, to hold’; Dasenech cfa(b)- ‘to catch, to seize, to hold’; 
Arbore kab- ‘to hold, to take’; Galla / Oromo k’ab- ‘to possess, to take 
hold of; Konso qap- ‘to possess, to take hold of ; Gidole k’ap- ‘to possess, 
to take hold of; Dullay qap- ‘to possess, to take hold of; Burji k’af- ‘to 
have’. Sasse 1979:14, 48 and 1982:122—123; Hudson 1989:77. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *k’ab- ‘to restrain’ > Burunge qab- ‘to keep quiet’. 
Ehret 1980:331. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ab- (~ *k’ab-) (Bomhard 2014.2:498 — 499, no. 451): 
(vb.) *k’ab- ‘to seize, to take hold of; to seize with the teeth, to bite’; 

(n.) *k’ab-a ‘seizure, grasp, grip, hold; bite’ 

216. Proto-Afrasian *k’al- ‘(vb.) to take away, to remove, to deprive of; to 
decrease, to diminish, to reduce; to be or become reduced or diminished; (n.) 
littleness, small quantity, scarcity; few things; lack, want, poverty, deficiency, 
insufficiency; (adj.) little, scanty, sparse, meager, insufficient, lacking, short 
of, wanting, needy’ (Diakonoff 1992:24 *kal- ‘petty, light’; Orel — Stolbova 
1995:336, no. 1542, *kal-l*kil- ‘to be small’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’al-al- ‘to take away, to remove, to deprive of; to 
decrease, to diminish; to be or become little, small, few, meager’ > Arabic 
kalla ‘to decrease, to diminish; to be or become little, small, few (in 
number or quantity), trifling, insignificant, inconsiderable, scant, scanty, 
sparse, spare, meager; to be second, to be inferior; to pick up, to lift, to 
raise, to carry (off), to remove’, kill, kull ‘small number or quantity, little; 
scarcity, rarity’, killa (pi. kilal) ‘littleness, small quantity, scarcity; few 
things; lack, want, poverty, deficiency, insufficiency’; Hebrew kdlal [V?j7] 
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‘to be small, insignificant, of little account’; Akkadian kaldlu ‘to be or 
become light (in weight), few, little, small’, kallu ‘light; of low standing, of 
little value; small, few, young’, kallalu ‘small, little; of inferior quality’, 
kullulu ‘to make an inferior-quality product, to reduce, to diminish’, kalmu 
‘small’; Sabaean kll ‘a little, a small quantity’; Harsusi kel ‘to be little, 
insufficient’; Sheri / Jibbali kell ‘to become little’; Mehri katlol ‘to be 
little’, kdl ‘sparseness’; Soqotri kel ‘to be small’; Geez / Ethiopic kail a 
[+A], kalala [*hArt] ‘to be light (in weight), easy, slight, swift, rapid’, 
? aklala [h*AA] ‘ to lighten, to diminish a burden’, kalil [‘f’A.A | (f. kallal 
[*hAA]) ‘light (in weight), easy, swift, rapid, small, minor, of small value’; 
Harari kalala ‘to be thin (object)’; Gurage kalala ‘to be light (in weight)’, 
kal ‘small, little, a bit, a little bit’; Gafat kdlliyd ‘light’. Murtonen 
1989:376; Klein 1987:580; Zammit 2002:344; Leslau 1963:124, 1979: 
476 — 477, and 1987:428. 

B. Berber: Tuareg yalabt ‘to be scrawny (person or animal)’, ay 3 b la ‘a 
scrawny person or animal’, tayablat ‘a stalk of sorghum, com, and similar 
plants’; Ghadames yalal ‘stalk of grain’; Tamazight iyall ‘culm, stems 
remaining after the harvest, long straw’; Kabyle iylil ‘to be covered with 
culm’, iyhl ‘culm’; Mzab iyaltel Tong straw’ (archaic); Riff iyall ‘culm’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *k’all- or *k’al?- ‘to be thin’ > Burji k’all-, 
k’aP- ‘to be thin, narrow’, (vb. mid.) k’aP-adcf ‘to become thin’; Konso 
qalla ?- ‘thin’; Galla / Oromo k’all-aa ‘subtle, thin, meager’; Gidole 
k’allai- ‘narrow’. Sasse 1979:22, 48 and 1982:124. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *k’al- ‘small’ > Dera kalla ‘small’. East Chadic *kal- 
‘small’ > Kabalay kaale ‘small’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’cil- (~ *kbl -) (Bomhard 2014.2:505 — 506, no. 459): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to take away, to remove, to deprive of; to decrease, to diminish, 
to reduce; to be or become reduced or diminished’; 

(n.) *k’al-a ‘littleness, small quantity, scarcity; few things; lack, want, 
poverty, deficiency, insufficiency’; (adj.) Tittle, scanty, sparse, meager, 
insufficient, lacking, short of, wanting, needy’ 

217. Proto-Afrasian *k’[a]l- ‘(vb.) to burn, to roast; (n.) cooking, roasting, baking; 
glowing embers’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:344, no. 1584, *kol- ‘to be hot, to 
burn’; Ehret 1995:236, no. 419, *k’al- ‘to burn [tr.]’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’al-ay/w- ‘to burn, to roast’ > Akkadian kalil 
(Assyrian kaldlu) ‘to burn’; Hebrew kdldh [ilbj?] ‘to roast, to parch’; 
Aramaic kald ‘to burn’; Mandaic kla ‘to burn, to roast’; Arabic kala ‘to fry, 
to bake, to roast’; Soqotri kale ? ‘to roast (grain)’; Sheri / Jibbali kele ‘to 
fry’; Mehri kslo ‘to cook, to fry’; Geez / Ethiopic kalawa [T’Afflj ‘to roast, 
to parch’; Tigrinya kaldwd ‘to roast’; Tigre kdla ‘to roast’; Amharic k w alla 
‘to parch grain, to roast’; Gafat kolld ‘to roast’; Harari kala ‘to roast’; 
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Argobba k w alla ‘to roast’; Gurage kollci ‘to roast grain or coffee, to parch 
grain or coffee’. Murtonen 1989:376; Klein 1987:578; Leslau 1963:123, 
1979:475, and 1987:431; Militarev 2010:56 Proto-Semitic *klw. 

B. Chadic: Central Chadic *kwalu- ‘hotness’ > Bachama kwul- ‘hotness’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’dl-) (Bomhard 2014.2:506 — 507, no. 460): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to burn, to warm, to cook, to roast’; 

(n.) *k’al-a ‘cooking, roasting, baking; glowing embers’ 

218. Proto-Afrasian *k’[a]l- ‘(vb.) to move, to tremble, to shake, to agitate, to stir, 
to mix; (n.) agitation, trembling, perturbation, distress, confusion, uneasiness, 
disturbance’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:352, no. 1524, *kVl- ‘to spin’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’al-ak- ‘to totter, to be unsteady; to be uneasy, 
disquieted, apprehensive, anxious, agitated, upset, disturbed, perturbed, 
troubled; to be restless, sleepless’ > Arabic kalika ‘to totter, to be unsteady; 
to be uneasy, disquieted, apprehensive, anxious, agitated, upset, disturbed, 
perturbed, troubled; to be restless, sleepless’. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *k’al-k’al- ‘to move, to tremble, to shake, 
to agitate’ > Arabic kalkala ‘to move, to shake, to convulse’; Hebrew kilkel 
l^pbp | ‘to shake’; Geez / Ethiopic ? ankalkala [ h'/4‘A4‘A | ‘to move, to 
shake, to swing, to quake, to agitate, to make tremble, to vacillate, to totter, 
to stagger’, k w alk w ala [‘feA'fert] ‘to brandish, to agitate, to shake, to vibrate, 
to throw (a spear)’; Tigre ? ankalkala ‘to shake’; Tigrinya ? ankalkala ‘to 
tremble, to be agitated, to shake, to vibrate’; Amharic tdnkdldkkdla ‘to be 
restless, to roam about’; Gurage (a)klakdld, anksldkald ‘to move, to shake, 
to swing’. Klein 1987:581; Leslau 1979:478 and 1987:430. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *k’al-k’cil- ‘to stir, to mix up, to confuse’ 
> Syriac kalkel ‘to throw into confusion’; Geez / Ethiopic kalkcila [d’A+rt | 
‘to mix up, to confuse, to blend together, to destroy, to abolish’; Amharic 
kdlakkdla ‘to mix, to stir’; Argobba kdlakkdla ‘to mix, to stir’; Harari 
(td)kldkdla ‘to be mixed together, to be intermingled’; Gurage kdlakkdla 
‘to mix, to intermingle, to stir food, to knead dough’. Leslau 1963:124, 
1979:478, and 1987:430. 

B. Berber: Tuareg dyli ‘to spin’; Wargla dlli ‘to surround, to encircle’, dyli ‘to 
embrace’; Kabyle dyli ‘to fall down, to collapse, to knock down’; Mzab dlli 
‘to fall down, to collapse’; Tamazight dyldy ‘to disappear, to be no longer 
visible, to set (sun), to drown’, aydlluy ‘disappearance, setting of the sun’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k'dl-) (Bomhard 2014.2:507 — 509, no. 461): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to move, to tremble, to shake, to agitate, to stir, to mix’; 

(n.) *k’al-a ‘agitation, trembling, perturbation, distress, confusion, uneasiness, 
disturbance’ 
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219. Proto-Afrasian *k’an- ‘(vb.) to get, to acquire, to possess, to create, to 
produce; (n.) birth, offspring, child, young, produce; (adj.) born, begotten, 
produced’ (Diakonoff 1992:23 — 24 *kn ( *kny/w ) ‘begetting, giving birth’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’an-aw/y- ‘to get, to acquire, to possess, to create, 
to produce’ > Hebrew kdndh [H]jb] ‘to get, to acquire, to create, to 
produce’; Phoenician kny ‘to acquire’; Biblical Aramaic kand ‘to acquire, 
to buy’; Ugaritic kny ‘to create’; Akkadian kaml ‘to gain, to acquire’; 
Amorite kny ‘to create, to acquire’ (basic stem, Qal yaknT); Arabic hand ‘to 
get, to acquire, to create’; Sabaean kny ‘to possess, to acquire’; Geez / 
Ethiopic kanaya ( ‘P'iV | ‘to acquire, to buy, to subjugate, to dominate, to 
rule, to subdue, to tame, to train, to make serve, to make toil, to reduce to 
servitude, to bring into bondage, to force to work, to create’. Murtonen 
1989:380; Klein 1987:584; Leslau 1987:437; Zammit 2002:347. 

B. Egyptian qn, qnl ‘to be strong, to make strong, to have power over, to 
possess, to overcome’. Hannig 1995:858; Faulkner 1962:279; Gardiner 
1957:596; Erman— Grapow 1921:190 and 1926—1963.5:41—43. 

C. Berber: Tuareg aynu ‘to be created, to be started; to originate (from)’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’an- (~ *k’an-) (Bomhard 2014.2:513 — 515, no. 465): 

(vb.) *k’an- ‘to get, to acquire, to create, to produce, to beget’; 

(n.) *k’an-a ‘birth, offspring, child, young, produce’; (adj.) ‘born, begotten, 
produced’ 

220. Proto-Afrasian *k’a[q]- ‘(vb.) to bend, twist, turn, or tie together; (n.) wreath, 
rope, cord, fiber, tie, band, string’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:336, no. 1546, *kan- 
‘to plait’): 

A. Egyptian qn ‘to weave’, (pi.) qnyw ‘weavers, mat-makers’, qn ‘mat’. 
Hannig 1995:859 and 860; Faulkner 1962:279; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 
1963.5:48 and 50; Gardiner 1957:596. 

B. Berber: Tuareg aqqan ‘to tie, to attach; to be tied’, ay an ‘cord’; Nefusa 
aqqan ‘to tie, to attach’; Ghadames aqqan ‘to tie, to attach’; Mzab aqqan 
‘to tie, to attach’, uqun ‘bond, string, strap’; Wargla aqqan ‘to tie, to attach; 
to be tied, attached’, yan ‘bond, cord, string, strap’; Kabyle aqqan ‘to tie, to 
attach, to shackle, to close the door’; Tamazight qqan ‘to attach, to tie, to 
bind; to be attached, tied, bound’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha aqqan ‘to tie, to close 
(the door, the eyes, etc.)’, asyun ‘cord’. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *k’anu- ‘to tie’ > Tsagu kun- ‘to tie’; Boghom kan 
‘to tie’; Buli kannu ‘to tie’. Central Chadic *kanwa- ‘to plait’ > Lame 
kanwa ‘to plait’; Mesme kan ‘to plait’. East Chadic *kwan- (< *kanwa-) ‘to 
twist, to plait’ > Tumak korj ‘to twist’; Mokilko kini ‘to plait’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’aq- (~ *k’arj~) (Bomhard 2014.2:517 — 518, no. 469): 
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(vb.) *k’cnj- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’; 

(n.) *k’arj-a ‘wreath, rope, cord, fiber, tie, band, string’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *k’arj-a ‘knot, knob, joint’ 

221. Proto-Afrasian *k’cip- (n.) ‘nape of the neck, back of the head’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:337, no. 1548, *kap- ‘head, occiput’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’ap-aw/y- ‘nape of the neck, back of the head’ > 
Arabic kafan ‘nape; occiput, back of the head; back; reverse; wrong side 
(of a fabric)’, kafa ? ‘nape; occiput; back of the head’; Harsusi kefe ‘back’; 
Sheri / Jibbali kefs ‘back, behind’; Mehri kaje ‘back’. 

B. Berber: Tuareg 377 /’ ‘head’; Siwa axfi ‘head’; Nefusa iyf‘ head’; Ghadames 
173 / ‘ head’; Mzab iyaf ixaf ‘head’; Wargla iyaf ixaf" head’; Tamazight ixf 
‘head’; Riff ;.r/‘head’; Kabyle aa/‘head, summit’. 

C. Chadic: East Chadic *kwcip- (< *kapwci- ) ‘occiput’ > Dangla kopo 
‘occiput’; Migama kupo ‘occiput’; Jegu kofo ‘occiput’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ap b -a ‘nape of the neck, back of the head’ (Bomhard 

2014.2:523, no. 473) 

222. Proto-Afrasian *k’ar- ‘(vb.) to shout, to screech, to call (out to), to cry (out); 
(n.) call, cry, invocation, proclamation; roar, lamentation’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:338, no. 1555, *kar- ‘to call, to shout’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’ar-ci?- ‘to call to’ > Hebrew kdra ? [lOjb] ‘to 
call, to proclaim’; Phoenician kr ? ‘to call’; Aramaic kdra ‘to call, to shout, 
to name, to crow; to read, to recite’; Ugaritic krci ‘to call, to invite’; Arabic 
kara ? a ‘to recite, to read’; Amorite h ‘to call’; Akkadian karii, keru ‘to 
call to, to invite’; Sabaean kr^ ‘to call upon, to summon’. Murtonen 
1989:385; Klein 1987:590—591; Zammit 2002:336. 

B. Berber: Tuareg ayar ‘to read’, tayarit ‘a shrill (and prolonged) cry, 
expressing enthusiasm and ardor, characteristic war-cry of the Tuaregs of 
Ahaggar’; Nefusa jar ‘to call out, to read, to cry out, to recite’; Ghadames 
far ‘to read’, tciyrit ‘cry of joy, jubilation’; Mzab yiru ‘time of prayer at 
dawn’; Wargla yar ‘to call out, to be called’; Tamazight yar ‘to read, to 
study’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha yar ‘to read, to study, to know how to read; to 
call out, to call to eat’, tiyri ‘study, reading; call, cry’; Kabyle yar ‘to call, 
to cry out; to read, to study’, tiyri ‘call, cry’. 

C. Cushitic: Bilin qar ?- ‘to read, to learn’ (Arabic loan ?). Reinisch 1887:242. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic: Hausa kaara ‘to cry out’, kaaraa ‘complaint, 
grievance’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:524 — 526, no. 475): 
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(vb.) *k’ar- ‘to shout, to screech, to call (out to), to cry (out)’; 

(n.) *k’ar-a ‘call, cry, invocation, proclamation; roar, lamentation’ 

223. Proto-Afrasian *k’ar- ‘(n.) blackness, darkness, obscurity; dark cloud, rainy 
weather; dirt, grime; (adj.) dark, dark-colored; dirty, soiled’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:337, no. 1550, *kar- ‘cloud’): 

A. Egyptian qr, qri ‘storm, storm cloud’, qnn ‘smoke’, qrmt ‘ashes’, qrmts 
(Demotic qrmts) ‘darkness’, qrtt ‘dung’; Coptic kromrm [npoMpM], krmrm 
[KpMpM] ‘to become dark’, krmrom [KpMpo>n| ‘to be dark’ (reduplication of 
korm ( KtnpM | ‘smoke’), (Sahidic) krmes \ Kpi-iec], (Bohairic) kermi [ Kepm | 
‘ash, soot, dust’, krom [npoiM] ‘fire’, krmts [kphtc] ‘smoke, mist; 
darkness, obscurity’, korm ( Kuipn | ‘smoke’, keret [ KepHT], ceret [<5epHT] 
‘dirt, dung’. Hannig 1995:862 and 863; Faulkner 1962:280; Erman — 
Grapow 1926—1963.5:57, 5:58, and 5:60; Gardiner 1957:596; Vycichl 
1983:86; ferny 1976:62 and 335. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Burji k’draar-i ‘rainy season’; Hadiyya 
k’araat’o ‘autumn, fall, season of small rains’; Kambata k’araa-tu ‘spring 
season’. Sasse 1982:124; Hudson 1989:120 and 140. Central Cushitic: 
Bilin qlr ‘night’; Xamir xar ‘night’; Quara xerd ‘night’; Awngi / Awiya 
yar ‘night’; Kemant xir/xer ‘night’. Appleyard 2006:105; Reinisch 1887: 
242. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *k’ar- ‘cloud’ > Bolewa koriya ‘cloud’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ar-a ‘blackness, darkness, obscurity; dark cloud, rainy 
weather; dirt, grime’; (adj.) ‘dark, dark-colored; dirty, soiled’ (Bomhard 
2014.2:526—527, no. 476) 

224. Proto-Afrasian *k’ar- ‘(vb.) to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), 
to bind; (n.) that which is tied or bound together: bunch, bundle; (adj.) bent, 
curved, crooked; tied, bound’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’ar-an- ‘to tie or bind two things together’ > 
Arabic karana ‘to connect, to link, to join, to unite, to combine, to 
associate; to couple, to yoke together, to hitch together, to put together, to 
bind together’, qiran ‘close union, close connection’, karln ‘connected, 
joined, linked, combined, united, associated, affiliated’, ? iqtirdn ‘union, 
connection, conjunction, association, affiliation; link’; Geez / Ethiopic 
?astak w arana [hr l+steV] ‘ to bind in pairs’; Tigrinya k w drdnd ‘to bind two 
things together’; Amharic k"’arannd ‘to fetter, to shackle’; Harari kuranna 
asa ‘to tie together creditor with debtor, to tie two things together’; Gurage 
(td)k w rand ‘to bind together creditor with debtor’. Leslau 1963:129, 
1979:498, and 1987:442. 
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B. Egyptian qrf ‘to bend, to twist, to curve, to wind’, qrft ‘contractions’ 
(medical term), (pi.) qrfi\> ‘facial wrinkles’. Hannig 1995:863; Faulkner 
1962:280; Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.5:60. 

C. Berber: Tuareg oyroh ‘to keep, to store away, to put in a safe place’; 
Tamazight yroz ‘to tack, to baste, to sew, to stitch up a suture’; Kabyle 
oyroz ‘to set a trap, to gather together’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ar- (~ *k’or-) (Bomhard 2014.2:527 — 529, no. 477): 
(vb.) *k’ar- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), to bind’; 

(n.) *k’ar-a ‘that which is tied or bound together: bunch, bundle’; (adj.) ‘bent, 
curved, crooked; tied, bound’ 

Possible derivative: 

(n.) *k’ar-a ‘protuberance, lump, hump, breast’ 

225. Proto-Afrasian *k’e(e)r-, *k’o(o)r- ‘(vb.) to cut, to cut into, to incise, to 
engrave, to notch; to cut off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in two, to split: 
(n.) cut, slit, notch; chip, piece cut off (Ehret 1995:238, no. 425, *k’eer- 
l*k’oor- ‘to cut into’. [Orel — Stolbova 1995:338, no. 1556, *karaf- ‘to cut’]): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’ar- ‘to cut, to cut into, to incise, to engrave, to 
notch; to cut off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in two, to split’ > Arabic 
karasa ‘to pinch, to nip, to bite’, karaha ‘to wound’, karada ‘to cut, to 
sever, to cut off, to clip, to gnaw, to nibble, to bite’, karasa ‘to gnash, to 
grind (one’s teeth), to nibble, to crunch, to chew’, karama ‘to gnaw, to 
nibble’, karmasa ‘to eat, to crunch, to nibble’, karata ‘to cut into small 
pieces, to chop, to mince’, kartama ‘to cut off, to clip’, karkada ‘to gnaw, 
to bite’; Hebrew karas []Hj7] ‘to nip, to pinch’, kdrah [Pnj?] ‘to shave 
oneself bald, to make bald’, kardom [Dili?] ‘ adze, axe’, keres [U7“lp] 
‘board, plank’; Akkadian karasu ‘to nip off, to gnaw’, karasu ‘to trim, to 
cut wood, to carve (meat)’; Ugaritic krs ‘to bite’; Harsusi keros ‘to nip’, 
keroh ‘to shave, to cut’, keroz ‘to cut up’, kerot ‘to bite’; Sheri / Jibbali 
kerh ‘to cut off all the hair’, keros ‘to nip’, keroz ‘to cut, to cut all the hair 
off something’; Mehri kdwroh ‘to cut, to shave’, koriis ‘to nip’, korut ‘to 
chop’, koruz ‘to reive (camels); to cut (hair) with scissors’; Geez / Ethiopic 
karada [+t0] ‘ to lacerate, to tear away, to cut off, to shear, to shave’, 
k w drafa | ‘to cut into little pieces, to tear, to bite from an oversize 
piece’, karroha \‘t’l'.rh\. karha [•PCih] ‘to shave, to make bald’, karasa 
[+£*] ‘ to incise, to scar, to scalp, to engrave, to carve, to cut, to chisel, to 
shear, to shave’, kartama [4 , C(n< ro ] ‘to munch, to chew food that is hard’; 
Tigrinya k w arrdfd ‘to eat, to browse, to eat the k w arf- root’, karasa, 
k w drdsd ‘to cut, to make an incision’, k w drtdtd ‘to pinch, to break off 
leaves’; Amharic k w arrdfd ‘to bite an oversize piece’, k w drrdtd ‘to cut off, 
k w drdttdtd ‘to be nibbled, to be indented’, k w drdttdma ‘to munch, to 
crush’, k w drdmmdtd ‘to nibble, to tear’; Gurage k w drrdrd ‘to become bald’, 
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karatdmd ‘to crush, to crush a member of the body of a living being’, 
kcircisci ‘to break bread, *to break off a piece’, k w ardttdmd ‘to crunch’, 
kardtdtd ‘to amputate, to cut off. Murtonen 1989:386 and 388; Klein 
1987:592, 592—593, 596, and 597; Leslau 1979:500, 501, 502—503 and 
1987:440—441, 441, 444, 445; Zammit 2002:338. 

B. Berber: Tuareg ayras ‘to slit the throat of an animal as part of a ritual’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *k’er-/*k’ur- or *k’uur- ‘to cut’ > Galla / 
Oromo k’or- ‘to write’; Somali qor-i ‘to carve, to cut, to write’; Rendille 
xor/xora ‘to carve skin’. Sasse 1979:5. Proto-Southern Cushitic *k’eer- ‘to 
cut (meat)’ > Iraqw qer- ‘to give an animal for slaughter’; Dahalo k’eer- 
‘to cut (meat ?)’. Ehret 1980:252. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k’ur- (~ *k’or-) (Bomhard 2014.2: 

539— 541, no. 487): 

(vb.) *k’ir- or *k’ur- ‘to cut, to cut into, to incise, to engrave, to notch; to cut 
off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in two, to split’; 

(n.) *k’ir-a or *k’ur-a ‘cut, slit, notch; chip, piece cut off 

226. Proto-Afrasian *k’os- (~ *k’as-) ‘bone’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:338 — 339, no. 
1557, *kas- ‘bone’; Ehret 1995:240, no. 428, *k’os- ‘bone’; Takacs 2011:191 
*kas- ‘bone’): 

A. (?) Semitic: Arabic kass (< *k’ass- ?) ‘sternum, breastbone’. 

B. Egyptian qs ‘bone’; Coptic kas [kac] ‘bone’. Erman — Grapow 1921:192 
and 1926—1963.5:68—69; Hannig 1995:865; Faulkner 1962:281; 
Gardiner 1957:596; Vycichl 1983:87—88; Cerny 1976:63. 

C. Berber: Tuareg ayas ‘bone’; Kabyle iyass ‘bone’; Tamazight iyas ‘bone’; 
Nefusa yass ‘bone’; Ghadames yass ‘bone’; Mzab iyas ‘bone’; Wargla iyas 
‘bone’; Riff iyas ‘bone’; Zenaga isi ‘bone’. 

D. Lowland East Cushitic *k’as- ‘bone, leg’ > Geleba k’as ‘bone, leg’. 

E. Omotic *k’us- ‘bone’ >Nao k’us ‘bone’; Dime k’tis ‘bone’; Dizi us ‘bone’; 
Sheko ? us ‘bone’. Fleming 1976a:317. 

F. West Chadic (reduplication or prefix *k’a-) *(k’a-)k’as- ‘bone’ > Flausa 
kdsii ‘bone’; Tal yas ‘bone’; Yiwom yas, yds ‘bone’; Fyer k'ees ‘bone’; 
Dafo-Butura kyds ‘bone’; Bokkos kyas ‘bone’; Gemma okasi ‘bone’; Warji 
kddsuimd ‘bone’; Tsagu kekesan ‘bone’; Kariya kddsu ‘bone’; Miya kusi 
‘bone’; Siri kessi, k ? asT, kasi ‘bone’; Mburku kdkdsa ‘bone’; Jimbin kakdsi 
‘bone’. East Chadic *kas- ‘bone’ > Kwang kisigi ‘bone’; Kera kaskaq 
‘bone’; Dangla kdso, kddsi, kddsd ‘bone’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
1994.11:36—37. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’os-a ‘bone’ (Bomhard 2014.2:543, no. 490) 
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227. Proto-Afrasian *k’od- ‘vessel, pot’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:343, no. 1579, 
*kod- ‘vessel’): 

A. Egyptian qd ‘vessel, pot’. Hannig 1995:867; Faulkner 1962:281; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:192. 

B. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic *k’od- ‘receptacle’ > Galla / Oromo 
k’odaa ‘receptacle’. Southern Cushitic: Dahalo k’oodo ‘a kind of 
calabash’. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *kwacC- (< *k’wad-) ‘calabash’ > Kirfi kddo (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:343, no. 1579, write kwado) ‘calabash’; Gemma koddo 
‘calabash’; Gera kwacfa ‘calabash’; Siri k’dti ‘calabash’. Central Chadic 
(with prefix *nV-) *nV-k’wad- ‘bottle’ > Logone tj-koodci ‘bottle’. East 
Chadic *kwacf- (< *k’wad~) ‘pot’ > Dangla kadci ‘pot’. Jungraithmayr — 
Ibriszimow 1994.1:25 *k’wd/*kwcf ‘calabash’, 11:56 — 57. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ud-a (~ *k’od-a) ‘vessel, pot’ (Bomhard 2014.2:544 — 
545, no. 492) 

228. Proto-Afrasian *k’ul- ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise, to make high; (n.) highest point’ 
(Orel— Stolbova 1995:349, no. 1604, *kul- ‘to lift’): 

A. Semitic: Arabic kalla ‘to pick up, to lift, to raise; to carry’, kulla ‘highest 
point, tip, summit; apex; vertex’, kallds ‘rising’. 

B. Berber: Tashelhiyt / Shilha (Semlal) ayli ‘to climb, to rise’; Tamazight 
yuliy ‘to rise, to ascend’. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic *kul- ‘to lift’ > Higi Nkafa kulu ‘to lift’; Kapiski 
kal-te ‘to lift’; Higi Futu kali- ‘to lift’; Fali Kiria kaltu ? ‘to lift’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ul- (~ *k’ol~) (Bomhard 2014.2:546 — 548, no. 494): 

(vb.) *k’ul- ‘to lift, to raise, to pick up; to rise, to ascend; to make high, to 
elevate’; 

(n.) *k’ul-a ‘highest point’ 

229. Proto-Afrasian *k’um- ‘(vb.) to sigh, to weep, to lament, to moan, to groan; 
(n.) sigh, mourning, lamentation, moan, groan, roar, grumble’ (Ehret 1995: 
236, no. 420, *k’um- or *k’uum- ‘to grumble, to sigh, to make sounds of 
complaint’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’am-ah- ‘to be in despair’ > Harsusi ektdmeh ‘to 
be in despair’; Sheri / Jibbali ekmah ‘to disappoint, to be disappointed’; 
Mehri akdmeh ‘to disappoint, to foil, to frustrate’, aktomeh ‘to be unlucky, 
to be in despair; (wolf, attacker) to be foiled’. 
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B. Egyptian qm ’ ‘to mourn’, qmd ‘to mourn’. Hannig 1995:856 — 857 and 
857; Faulkner 1962:278 and 279; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.5:37 and 
40. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *k’um- or *k’uum- or *k’tm- or 

‘to grumble’ > Ma’a -xumuka ‘to grumble’; Iraqw qununu 0 - ‘to grumble’; 
Alagwa (reduplicated) qunqumis- ‘to grumble’. Ehret 1980:254. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’um- (~ *k’om-) (Bomhard 2014.2:549 — 550, no. 496): 
(vb.) *k’um- ‘to sigh, to weep, to lament, to moan, to groan’; 

(n.) *k’um-a ‘sigh, mourning, lamentation, moan, groan, roar, grumble’ 

230. Proto-Afrasian *k’[u]m- ‘(vb.) to press together; to seize, to grasp; (n.) fetter, 
shackle, rope; seizing, grasping’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’am-at’- ‘to press together; to seize, to grasp’ > 
Hebrew kamat [Uftj?] ‘to seize, to press together’; Aramaic kamat ‘to seize, 
to compress’; Arabic kamata ‘to swaddle, to bind together, to fetter, to 
shackle; to dress (a wound)’, kimt ‘rope, fetter’, kimat ‘swaddle, diaper’; 
Akkadian kamadu ‘to seize, to press together’. Klein 1987:582; Murtonen 
1989:378—379. 

Proto-Semitic *k’am-ac’- ‘to seize, to grasp’ > Hebrew kdmas [fftj?] 
‘to enclose with the hand, to grasp, to take a handful, to close, to shut’; 
Post-Biblical Hebrew kamsus [p^Pj?] ‘a pinch, a very small quantity’; 
Ugaritic kms ‘heap, pile’. Murtonen 1989:379; Klein 1987:583. 

Proto-Semitic *k’am-aj- ‘to seize, to grasp’ > Arabic kamaza ‘to take 
with the fingertips’. 

B. Berber: Tawlemmet aymds ‘to wrap, to cover’; Tamazight ay mas ‘to cover, 
to wrap, to hide by covering’, ayamus ‘the act of covering, cover, veil, lid, 
roof; Kabyle ymimss ‘to be wrapped up in one’s burnoose, to be entirely 
covered’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’um- (~ *k’om-) (Bomhard 2014.2:550 — 551, no. 497): 
(vb.) *k'um- ‘to seize, to grasp, to press together’; 

(n.) *k’um-a ‘heap, mass, lump, clump; pressure, compression’ 

Perhaps related to: 

(n.) *k’om-a ‘hand, fist’ 

231. Proto-Afrasian *k’[u]m - ‘(vb.) to bend, to curve; to bend the head or body, to 
bow or stoop down; (n.) bend, curve; the act of bending, bowing, stooping’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’am-ac’- ‘to bend’ > Ugaritic Ik-m-sl ‘to curl up, 
to bend’; Akkadian kamdsu (< *kam-as-) ‘to bend the knee, to kneel, to 
squat down’, kamsu ‘squatting, crouching’, kim.su ‘shin, lower leg’; Geez / 
Ethiopic kammata \ •P (rn m | ‘to hold tightly, to clasp sheaves, to bend’ (from 
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Amharic), kamtara [‘WYrwJ-], kamtara [4*9” T<J-], kamtord ‘clasp, 

fastener, box, chest’; Amharic tdkdmmdtd ‘to sit, to sit down, to seat 
oneself, to settle’. Leslau 1987:433. 

B. Berber: Tuareg taymart ‘elbow’; Nefusa taymart ‘elbow’; Ghadames 
taymart ‘corner, angle’; Tamazight tiymart ‘elbow’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
tiymart ‘elbow’; Riff tciyammart ‘elbow, angle, corner’; Kabyle tiymart 
‘elbow’; Chaouia tiyammart ‘elbow, angle, corner’. 

C. Omotic: Bench / Gimira k 'urn ‘knee’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’um- (~ *k’om -) (Bomhard 2014.2:551 — 552, no. 498): 

(vb.) *k’um- ‘to bend, to curve; to bend the head or body, to bow or stoop 
down’; 

(n.) *k’um-a ‘bend, curve; the act of bending, bowing, stooping’ 

Identical to: 

(n.) *k’um-a ‘a bent or curved object: hollow, cavity; knob, lump, hump; etc.’ 

232. Proto-Afrasian *k’[u]n- ‘(vb.) to bend; (n.) that which is bent, folded, 
crooked, curved, hooked: bend, fold, curve, curvature, angle, wrinkle’: 

A. Semitic: Arabic kaniya ‘to be hooked, aquiline (nose)’, ? aknd ‘bend, 
curved, crooked, hooked’. 

B. Egyptian qnb ‘to bend, to bow, to incline (oneself); to subjugate’, qnbt 
‘corner, angle’, qnl ‘sheaf, bundle’; Coptic knaaw [ KN,vxy | (< qniw) 
‘sheaf. Hannig 1995:860; Faulkner 1962:279 and 280; Erman — Grapow 
1926—1963.5:53; Vycichl 1983:83; Cerny 1976:60. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’im- (~ *k’on~) (Bomhard 2014.2:553 — 554, no. 500): 

(vb.) *k’un- ‘to bend; to bend or fold together; to tie or bind together’; 

(n.) *k’un-a ‘that which is bent, folded, crooked, curved, hooked: bend, fold, 
curve, curvature, angle, wrinkle’ 

233. Proto-Afrasian *k’ut’- (adj.) ‘short, small’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:351, no. 
1615, *kutun- ‘to be small’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’at’-an- ‘small, thin’ > Hebrew katon [jUj?] 
‘small, insignificant’, kdtan ["[Up] Tittle, small’; Syriac katan ‘to grow 
thin’; Mandaic kotdna ‘small’; Arabic katfin ‘servant, slave’; Sabaean ktn 
‘small’; Mehri kaytan ‘to become thin’; Sheri / Jibbali ketan ‘to become 
thin’; Harsusi kdyten ‘to become thin’, ketin ‘thin’; Geez / Ethiopic katana 
[■PmV] ‘ to be thin, fine, lean, subtle, emaciated’, kattin [ ‘Pm.’/ \ ‘fine, thin, 
subtle, delicate, transcendent’; Tigrinya katana ‘to be thin’; Tigre katna ‘to 
be thin’; Amharic kdttdna ‘to be thin’; Argobba kattdna ‘to be thin’; 
Gurage katana ‘to be thin, slender, slim, lean, meager, skinny’. Murtonen 
1989:374; Klein 1987:575; Leslau 1979:508 and 1987:453. 
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B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo k’uut’a ‘short’. Hudson 
1989:133. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic *kut’-un- ‘short, small’ > Tera kutun ‘short, small’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ut’-a ‘shortness, smallness’; (adj.) ‘short, small’ 

(Bomhard 2014.2:555—556, no. 502) 

234. Proto-Afrasian *k’am- ‘(vb.) to crush, to grind; to chew, to bite, to eat; (n.) 
bite, tooth; flour’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:336, no. 1545, *kamVh- ‘flour’; 
Diakonoff 1992:85 *qmh- ‘flour’.): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’am-ah- ‘(vb.) to crush, to grind; to chew, to bite, 
to eat; (n.) flour’ > Arabic (Datina) kamah ‘to eat’; Arabic kamh ‘wheat’; 
Hebrew kernah [Plftp] ‘flour, meal’; Ugaritic kmh ‘flour’; Akkadian kernu, 
kamu ‘to grind, to crush’, kernu ‘flour, meal’ (Old Akkadian kam^um); 
Geez / Ethiopic kamha \‘t’9"th\ ‘to eat grain or other fodder, to graze’; 
Gurage (Chaha) kamci ‘flour’, (Wolane) kamci ‘to put flour into the mouth, 
*to take a mouthful, to chew the narcotic plant’; Harari kdmaha ‘to take a 
mouthful’; Gafat kumina ‘flour’; metathesis in: Tigrinya k w dhama ‘to 
swallow, to devour’; Tigre kahma ‘to take a mouthful (of flour or 
tobacco)’; Argobba kdharna ‘to eat, to devour’; Amharic kamci ‘to swallow 
without chewing’. Murtonen 1989:378; Klein 1987:582; Leslau 1963:125, 
1979:479, and 1987:431. Semitic loans in Egyptian qmhw ‘bread made of 
fine flour’, qmhy-t ‘fine wheaten flour’. Hannig 1995:857; Faulkner 
1962:279; Erman— Grapow 1921:190 and 1926—1963.5:40. 

B. Berber: Tuareg tamyast ‘molar tooth’; Siwa taymast ‘molar’; Nefusa 
tiymast ‘molar’; Ghadames tiymas ‘molar’; Mzab tiymast ‘tooth’; Wargla 
tiymast ‘tooth (other than molar)’; Tamazight tuymast ‘tooth (in general), 
toothache’; Riff tiymast ‘tooth (in general), molar’; Kabyle tuymast ‘tooth 
(in general)’; Chaouia tiymast ‘tooth’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *k’om- ‘to chew, to bite, to eat’ (< former 
prefix verb *-k’(o)m-) > Saho - qom -; Somali qoom- ‘to wound’, qoon 
‘wound’; Dasenech (imptv.) kom ‘eat!’; Galla / Oromo k’am- ‘to chew 
c’at ’; Konso qom- ‘to chew’; Gollango qan- ‘to chew’. Sasse 1979:25 and 
1982:121 — 122. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *k’ama ‘flour’ > Burji 
k’cimay ‘flour of all kinds of cereals’; Hadiyya k’ama ‘flour’; Kambata 
k’ama ‘flour’. Hudson 1989:65; Sasse 1982:124. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *q ’am- (~ *q ’am-) (Bomhard 2014.3:638 — 639, no. 573): 

(vb.) *q ’am- ‘to crush, to grind; to chew, to bite, to eat’; 

(n.) *q’am-a ‘bite; tooth’ 
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Proto-Afrasian 


*gW 


Proto-Semitic 

*k 

*g 

*k’ 

Ancient Egyptian 

k 

g S 

q A 

Proto-Berber 

*k 

*g 

*k 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*k 

*g 

*k’ 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 

*]^W 

*gW 


Proto-Chadic 


*gW 



Note: In this chapter, labiovelars are reconstructed on the basis of data from all of 
the Nostratic daughter languages (in accordance with the correspondences 
shown in the following table), even when corroborating Afrasian data are 
missing (for details, cf. Bomhard 2014.3:557 — 610 and 3:643 — 656): 


Proto-Nostratic 

]^wh 

g w 

k’ w 

Proto-Afrasian 

k w - 

-k w - 

g w - 

-g w - 

k’ w - 

-k’ w - 

Proto-Dravidian 

k- 

-k(k)- 

-k 

-k- 

k- 

-k(k)- 

Proto-Kartvelian 

kw/u- 

-kw/u- 

gw/u- 

-gw/u- 

k’w/u- 

-k’w/u- 

Proto-Indo-European 

J^wh_ 

_|^wh_ 

gwh_ 

_gwh_ 

k’ w - 

-k’w- 

Proto-Uralic 

k- 

-k(k)- 

k- 

-X- 

k- 

-k- 

Proto-Altaic 

k h - 

-k h - 

g- 

-g- 

k- 

-k- 

Proto-Eskimo 

k-q- 

-k(k)- 

-q(q)- 

k- q- 

-Y- 

k- q- 

-k- -q- 


6.1. PROTO- AFRASIAN *k w 

235. Proto-Afrasian *k w al- ‘(vb.) to go, to walk, to move about; (n.) walking, walk, 
wandering, roaming’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:310, no. 1418, *kal- ‘go’ and 310, 
no. 1420, *kalah- ‘go’): 

A. Berber: Tuareg akal ‘to go, to spend the hours in the middle of the day at, 
to spend the day at home’, sikal ‘to travel, to go on foot (animal)’; Siwa 
ukel- ‘to go, to walk’, tikli ‘step, footstep’; Wargla kal ‘to spend the middle 
of the day’, sikal ‘to go on foot, to walk along’, tikli ‘walk, gait, going’; 
Mzab gal ‘to spend the middle of the day, to spend the day’; Tamazight kal, 
cal ‘to spend the day, to spend the day doing something; to take place, to 
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happen’, akal, acdl ‘to step on, to stamp (one’s foot), to trample’; Kabyle 
tikliwin ‘walking, pace; conduct; walk’. 

B. Cushitic: Saho-Afar *kalah- ‘to travel’ > Saho kalaah-, kalaah- ‘to travel’. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic *kal- ‘to run, to go (quickly)’ > Mbara kal- ‘to run, 
to go (quickly)’; Mafa kal- ‘to run, to go (quickly)’; Gisiga kal- ‘to run, to 
go (quickly)’. East Chadic *kVl- ‘to enter’ > Kera kele- ‘to enter’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k wh al- (~ *k wh al-) (Bomhard 2014.3:565 — 566, no. 509): 
(vb.) *k wh al- ‘to go, to walk, to move about’; 

(n.) *k wh al-a ‘walking, walk, wandering, roaming’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *k wh al- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 

(n.) *k wh al-a ‘circle, circuit’ 

236. Proto-Afrasian *k w al- ‘(vb.) to revolve, to go around, to roll; (n.) circle, 
circuit’ ([Orel — Stolbova 1995:322, no. 1474, *kol- ‘to return, to go around’]; 
Militarev 2012:91 Proto-Afrasian *k w Vl-)\ 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kal-al- ‘to revolve, to go around, to surround’ > 
Geez / Ethiopic kallala [hAA] ‘to surround, to surround for protection, to 
cover over, to protect, to encompass, to encircle, to fence in, to crown’; 
Tigre kdlla ‘to go around’, kdlkala ‘to encircle’, kalal ‘circuit’; Tigrinya 
k w dlldld ‘to go around’; Amharic kdlldld ‘to surround, to crown, to guard, 
to protect’. Note: the words for ‘crown’ associated with this root are 
considered to be of Aramaic origin. Leslau 1987:283. 

Proto-Semitic *kal-al- ‘to roll’ > Geez / Ethiopic *kolala, *k w alala, 
? ankolala | h'/t‘AA |. ‘ ? ank w alala [ h'/h-AA | ‘to roll (intr.), to roll down 
(tears), fall (fruit, tears), to be or become giddy, to be tossed about, to turn 
(one’s head)’, ?, akolala [ bl'AA | ‘to be dizzy’; Tigre ?, ankolala ‘to turn’; 
Tigrinya koldld, k w dldld ‘to go around’, ? ankaliliw ‘round’; Amharic 
(tdn)k w alldla ‘to roll, to make turn’, (an)k w allald, k w dldll aid ‘to roll, to 
make turn’; Harari kulul baya ‘to roll’; Gurage (at)kuldle ‘to roll (tr.)’. 
Leslau 1963:82, 1979:342, and 1987:283—284; Militarev 2012:91 Proto- 
Semitic *k w V!Vl-. 

B. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye k w alal ‘round; ball’; Galla / Oromo konkolacfcf- 
‘to roll, to roll downhill’; Hadiyya kulill-, kullul- ‘to turn (around)’; Saho 
kulel ‘circle’; Bilin kal a I- ‘to surround’. According to Leslau (1987:283), 
the Saho and Bilin forms are loans from Ethiopian Semitic. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k wh al- (~ *k wh al~) (Bomhard 2014.3:566 — 568, no. 510): 
(vb.) *k wh al- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 

(n.) *k wh al-a ‘circle, circuit’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *k wh al- ‘to go, to walk, to move about’; 
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(n.) *k wh al-a ‘walking, walk, wandering, roaming’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *k wh al-a ‘that which turns, rolls, revolves, or goes round and round’ (> 
‘wheel’ in the daughter languages) 

237. Proto-Afrasian *k w al- (vb.) ‘to end, to bring to an end, to complete, to finish’, 
*k w al- ~ *k w ul- (adj.) ‘all, whole, entire’ (Ehret 1995:197, no. 317, *kal-/*kul- 
‘all’; Militarev 2010:46 Proto-Afrasian *k w al- ‘all, each, much’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kal- ( *kcil-al -, *kal-ay-) ‘to end, to bring to an 
end; to complete, to finish’, *kull- ‘all, whole, entire’ > Akkadian kalu, 
kulu ‘whole, entirety, all’, kullatu ‘all, totality’, kalft ‘to finish, to bring to 
an end, to stop’, kalama ‘all, everything’, kalis ‘everywhere, anywhere’; 
Hebrew kalah [n>?] 5 to come to an end; to be complete, at an end, 
finished, accomplished’, kdlal [VVd] ‘to complete, to perfect’, kol [*?-3] 
‘(n.) the whole, totality; (adj.); all whole’; Phoenician kly ‘to end, to be 
complete’, kl ‘all’; Aramaic kulld ‘totality, the whole, all’; Ugaritic kl 
‘every, all’, *kly: (reciprocal/passive) nkly ‘to be spent’, (factitive active) 
ykly, tkly, tkl ‘to finish with, to annihilate’, klkl ‘everything’, kll ‘whole’; 
Mandaic kul ‘all’; Arabic kull ‘whole, entire, all’; Sabaean kll ‘to bring to 
completion’, kll ‘all, every, all of, the whole (of)’; Sheri / Jibbali kell ‘to be 
fed up, bored’, ko(h)l, ksl-, kal- ‘all’; Harsusi kal, kal, kail ‘all’; Soqotri 
kal , kol ‘all’; Mehri kal, kali- ‘all’; Geez / Ethiopic k w all- [1TA-] ‘all, 
whole, every’, k w allo [lrrt°] ‘altogether, completely’, k w allu [ If A- 1 
‘everything, everybody, anything, all’; Tigrinya k w all-u ‘all’; Tigre kal 
‘all’; Gurage kull-am ‘all, whole, every, everything’; Amharic hullii ‘all, 
every, everybody’; Harari kullu ‘all’; Gafat al-am ‘all’. Murtonen 
1989:231; Klein 1987:276, 277, and 278; Leslau 1963:92, 1979:341—342, 
and 1987:281; Militarev 2010:46 Proto-Semitic *k w all-u ; Zammit 2002: 
358. 

B. (?) Egyptian tnw, trw ( *tlw ) ‘each, every’ (distinct from tnw ‘number; 
counting, numbering’ [cf. Vycichl 1983:175]). Hannig 1995:956; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:209 and 1926—1963.5:377—379; Faulkner 1962:305; 
Gardiner 1957:601. 

C. (?) Berber: Kabyle akk w ‘all’; Tamazight akk w ‘all’; Ghadames ikk, akk 
‘each’; Wargla akk ‘everything, entirety’; Nefusa ak ‘each’; Mzab acc 
‘each, all’; Tuareg ak ‘each’; Chaouia akk ‘each’. 

D. South Omotic: Dime kull ‘all’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k wh al- (~ *k wh al-) (Bomhard 2014.3:569 — 570, no. 512): 

(vb.) *k wh al- ‘to end, to come to an end; to bring to an end, to complete, to 
finish’; 

(n.) *k wh al-a ‘end, finish, completion, fulfillment’ 
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238. Proto-Afrasian *k w ar- ~ *k w ur- ‘(vb.) to cut; (n.) piece cut off, knife’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:328, no. 1503, *kur- ‘knife’; Ehret 1995:200, no. 330, *kur- 
l*kar- ‘to cut up’): 

A. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *kur- ‘to mince’ > K’wadza kulunso 
‘mortar’; Dahalo kur- ‘to mince’. Ehret 1980:247. 

B. Chadic: East Chadic *kur- ‘knife’ > Somray kur a ‘knife’. West Chadic: 
Ngizim karmu ‘to chop, to cut down, to chop off. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k wh ar- (~ *k wh ar-) (Bomhard 2014.3:572 — 573, no. 515): 
(vb.) *k wh ar- ‘to cut’; 

(n.) *k wh ar-a ‘piece cut off; knife’ 

Derivatives: 

(vb.) *k wh ar- ‘to cut a groove, to hollow out, to dig’; 

(n.) *k wh ar-a ‘cut, hole, hollow, digging, excavation, pit, groove, trench’ 

(vb.) *k wh ar- ‘to cut short, to reduce, to decrease, to diminish, to lessen’; 

(n.) *k wh ar-a ‘shortness’; (adj.) ‘short’ 

239. Proto-Afrasian *k w ar — *k w ur- ‘(vb.) to cut a groove, to hollow out, to dig; 
(n.) cut, hole, hollow, digging, excavation, pit, groove, trench’ (Ehret 1995: 
200, no. 329, *kur- ‘to dig out’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kar-aw/y- ‘to dig’ > Hebrew kdrdh FITS] ‘ to dig 
(a well)’; Aramaic kara ‘to dig’; Punic b ‘to dig’; Ugaritic by ‘to dig’; 
Mandaic kra ‘to dig’; Arabic kara ‘to dig, to dig out earth, to dig a canal’; 
Geez / Ethiopic karaya |llP.f| ‘to dig (a well, in the ground), to make cuts 
or incisions, to make holes, to excavate’, makrit \ tra ht'. : l-\ ‘shovel, spade’, 
makray ( "“bt'.f'- 1 ‘instrument for digging, pickaxe, spade’, karyat [hCf-P] 
‘digging, excavation, hole, pit’; Tigre kara ‘to cut off (by digging)’; 
Gurage (Selti) kare ‘to dig a hole’; Harari xara ‘to dig a hole’, mdxra 
‘pick’; Amharic kdrdyyd ‘to dig, to till the earth’. Murtonen 1989:239; 
Klein 1987:285; Leslau 1963:97, 1979:347, and 1987:294—295; Jean— 
Hoftijzer 1965:127. 

B. Egyptian kb- name of the Earth-god; Coptic ere [<5pri] ‘to dig’ (Cerny 
considers this to be a loan from Semitic). Hannig 1995:16; Faulkner 
1962:6; Gardiner 1957:550; Erman — Grapow 1921:4 and 1926 — 
1963.1:22; Vycichl 1983:346; Cerny 1976:335. 

C. Berber: Ghadames kraz, craz ‘to sow, to cultivate, to till’; Nefusa ab-az ‘to 
plow, to be plowed’, tagursa ‘plowshare’; Kabyle a kraz ‘to plow’; Chaouia 
tigarsiwin ‘plowshare’. Note: Two different roots must be reconstructed for 
Proto-Berber: (1) *krz ‘to acquire’ (see below) and (2) *krz ‘to cultivate, to 
plow, to till’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *kur- or *k,uur- ‘to cultivate’ > Iraqw 
kurumo ‘hoe’; Alagwa kurumo ‘hoe’; Asa kurim- ‘to cultivate’; Ma’a -kuru 
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‘to cultivate’, ukumme ‘cultivation’, mkurume ‘cultivator, farmer’. Ehret 
1980:247. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k wh ar- (~ *k wh ar-) (Bomhard 2014.3:573 — 574, no. 516): 
(vb.) *k wh ar- ‘to cut a groove, to hollow out, to dig’; 

(n.) *k wh ar-a ‘cut, hole, hollow, digging, excavation, pit, groove, trench’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *k wh ar- ‘to cut’; 

(n.) *k wh ar-a ‘piece cut off; knife’ 

240. Proto-Afrasian *k w ar- ‘(vb.) to procure; (n.) procurement, payment’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kar-ay- ‘to rent, to buy’ > Hebrew kardh [H73| ‘to 
buy’; Arabic kariya ‘to rent, to lease, to let, to let out, to farm out, to hire 
out’, kird 9 ‘rent, hire, hiring; lease; rental; wages, pay’; Sabaean lay ‘rent’; 
Harsusi kere ‘fare’; Sheri / Jibbali ekdri ‘to rent, to lease’, kere ? ‘rent’; 
Mehri kori ‘to take fare from someone’, skeri ‘to hire, to rent (a house, 
camel)’, kdre ? ‘rent, hire’. Klein 1987:285. 

B. Berber: Tuareg akraz ‘to acquire, to have’; Tawlemmet akraz ‘to acquire’, 
akruz ‘acquisition’. Note: Two different roots must be reconstructed for 
Proto-Berber: (1) *krz ‘to acquire’ and (2) *krz ‘to cultivate, to plow, to 
till’ (see above). 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa karra ‘property, wealth’. 
Hudson 1989:249. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k wh ar- (~ *k wh ar-) (Bomhard 2014.3:577, no. 519): 

(vb.) *k wh ar- ‘to procure’; 

(n.) *k wh ar-a ‘payment, procurement’ 

241. Proto-Afrasian *k w ay- ‘when, as, though, also’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kay- ‘in order that, for, when, so that’ > Akkadian 
la ‘according to, concerning’; Hebrew kT [’3] ‘that, for, when’; Syriac kay 
‘therefore’; Ugaritic k, ky ‘for, because, when, if, that’; Arabic kay ‘in 
order that, so that’; Sabaean ky’ ‘when’. Klein 1987:275; Zammit 2002:361. 

B. Egyptian non-enclitic particle ‘so, then’. Hannig 1995:871; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:194 and 1926—1963.5:84—85; Faulkner 1962:283; 
Gardiner 1957:597. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (particle) *k wh ay- ‘when, as, though, also’ (Bomhard 2014.3: 
578, no. 521): 

Possibly derived from: 

Relative pronoun stem *k wh i-\ interrogative pronoun stem *k wh a- 
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242. Proto-Afrasian *k w ir- ‘(vb.) to twist or twine together, to tie together, to bind, 
to fasten; (n.) twist, tie, bundle, rope; the act of twisting or twining together: 
work, craft, act, action’ (Ehret 1995:207, no. 346, *k w ir- ‘to turn’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *kar-as- ‘to tie, to fasten’ > Akkadian kara.su ‘to 
tie, to fasten’, kurussu ( kursu ) ‘strap (of leather or metal)’. 

Proto-Semitic *kar-ab- ‘to twist or twine together’ > Arabic karaba 
‘to tighten one’s bonds, to twist a rope’; Harsusi kerdb ‘to screw, to screw 
up’; Mehri kariib ‘to screw, to screw a rifle butt tight through the muzzle’; 
Sheri / Jibbali korob ‘to screw, to screw a rifle butt tight (through the 
muzzle)’; Geez / Ethiopic karabo [hZP] ‘woven basket, pouch’; Tigrinya 
karibbo ‘small skin used as a bag’; Amharic karabo ‘basket’. Leslau 
1987:290. 

Proto-Semitic *kar-ak- ‘to twist or twine together, to tie together, to 
bind, to fasten’ > Akkadian karaku ‘to intertwine; to obstruct, to dam; to 
immerse, to soak; to do promptly (?)’; Hebrew kdrax ["]“D] ‘to encircle, to 
twine around, to embrace, to wrap’, kerex | -- P | ‘twining; scroll, volume; 
bundle’; Aramaic karax ‘to enwrap, to surround’, kari/a ‘bundle; scroll’; 
Geez / Ethiopic k w ark w ada [ ll-fTi-.P. | ‘to embrace, to take in one’s arms’; 
Amharic k w arkk w dda ‘to tie up, to shackle’. Klein 1987:287; Leslau 
1987:291; Murtonen 1989:239. 

B. Egyptian k3-t ‘work, construction; craft, profession’, k’wty ‘workman, 
laborer, artisan, craftsman, *weaver’. Hannig 1995:874 — 875 and 875; 
Gardiner 1957:597; Faulkner 1962:283; Erman — Grapow 1921:193 and 
1926—1963.5:98—101, 5:102. 

C. Berber: Tuareg kurdt ‘to wind or wrap several times (as a turban around the 
head)’, takdrut ‘turban’; Ghadames akraru ‘stick used to stir sauces’; 
Wargla sskur ‘to wind into a ball, to wrap’, akur ‘ large ball, ball of wool’, 
takurt ‘ball’; Mzab ssequr ‘to wind into a ball’, aqur ‘ball’, taqrart ‘skein’; 
Tamazight kur ‘to be wrapped, to be wound into a ball’, tikurin ‘ball, spool 
of thread’; Riff skur ‘to wind into a ball’, takurt ‘ball (of thread, wool)’; 
Kabyle k w dr ‘to be wound into a ball’, akur Targe ball’; Zenaga hirer ‘to 
be round, circular; to walk in a circle’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *k w irih-, *k w iriih- ‘to turn (intr.)’ > 
Ma’a -kirPi ‘to come back’, -kiriti ‘to turn (something); to give back; to 
ask’; Iraqw kw’irihis- ‘to twist (something)’. Ehret 1980:266. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k wh ir- (~ *k wh er-) (Bomhard 2014.3:585 — 586, no. 525): 

(vb.) *k wh ir- ‘to twist or twine together, to tie together, to bind, to fasten’; 

(n.) *k wh ir-a ‘twist, tie, bundle, rope; the act of twisting or twining together: 
work, craft, act, action’ 
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6.2. PROTO-AFRASIAN *g w 

243. Proto-Afrasian *g w an- ‘(vb.) to hit, to strike, to slay, to kill, to wound, to 
harm, to injure; (n.) strike, harm, injury’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gan-ay- ‘to harm, to injure’ > Akkadian genii ‘to 
butt, to gore’; Arabic gand ‘to commit a crime, to harm, to inflict’, gandya 
‘perpetration of a crime, felony’; Modern Hebrew (pi.) ginndh [1733, 1 ‘to 
denounce, to deprecate; to condemn, to censure, to take to task, to put to 
shame, to disgrace, to defame; to be denounced, deprecated, disgraced’; 
Syriac ganni ‘to blame, to reproach’; Mandaic gani ‘to denounce, to 
condemn, to blame; to abuse, to insult’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 147 — 150; 
Murtonen 1989:138; Klein 1987:104. 

B. Egyptian gw ‘violence, injustice’; Coptic cons [<5onc] ‘violence, injustice; 
strength, might, force’, gincons [jcinoonc] ‘to use violence, to act 
violently; to hurt, to harm, to injure’. Hannig 1995:902; Erman — Grapow 
1926—1963.5:177; Vycichl 1983:342; Cerny 1976:332. 

C. Berber: Tuareg sugndt ‘to blame’, Tawlemmet tagna ‘blame, reproach’, 
cagnu ‘to blame, to reproach’, amdccogni ‘someone who has the habit of 
blaming or criticizing’; Kabyle tagant ‘intransigence, pigheadedness, 
stubborness, annoyance’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *gan- ‘to hit’, *gan-am- ‘to fight’ 
> Gedeo / Darasa gan- ‘to hit, to whip’, gan-em- ‘to fight’, (reduplicated) 
gan-gan- ‘to knock, to pound in a mortar’; Hadiyya gan- ‘to hit, to thresh 
by driving ox’, gan-am- ‘to fight’; Sidamo gan- ‘to hit’, gan-am- ‘to hit, to 
fight’, (reduplicated) gan-gan- ‘to knock’; Kambata gan no ‘harm’. Hudson 
1989:63,80, and 116. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *g w an- (~ *g w an-) (Bomhard 2014.3:557 — 559, no. 504): 

(vb.) *g w an- ‘to hit, to strike, to slay, to kill, to wound, to harm, to injure’; 

(n.) *g"’an-a ‘strike, harm, injury’ 

244. Proto-Afrasian *g w an- ‘(vb.) to swell, to abound; (n.) swelling, abundance, 
large quantity, prosperity’ : 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gan-an- ‘to swell, to abound’ > Arabic ganna ‘to 
abound (in plants and herbs)’, ganma-t ‘plenty, abundance; the whole’; 
Geez / Ethiopic ganna \ Ti | ‘to be important, to be proud’; Gurage 
(Wolane) gend ‘large’ in gend kntdl Targe leaf of the dsdt in which dough 
is placed’, gdnndnd in sam-dw ydgdnndnd ‘famous’, literally, ‘a man 
whose name (sam) is exceeding’; Tigre ganna ‘to exceed the measure’; 
Tigrinya gdnana ‘to be numerous, to be strong’; Amharic gdnndnd ‘to be 
abundant, to be large in quantity, to augment, to increase, to grow (of 
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fame), to be famous’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 147 — 150; Leslau 1979:281, 284 
and 1987:198; Militarev 2008:197 and 2010:75. 

(?) Geez / Ethiopic g w anak w a, g w annak w a [7°7h-] ‘to heap up, to 
accumulate, to make a large amount’; Tigrinya g w dndk w d ‘to make a pile 
of mown hay or grain’. Leslau 1987:198. 

B. Egyptian gn ‘to be big, great, mighty’. Hannig 1995:901; Erman — Grapow 
1926—1963.5:173. 

C. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Somali gen ‘age’; Konso kaan- ‘to be left to grow 
big’; Dullay kaan- ‘to grow’, kaan-a ‘big’; Burji gann-an-ee ‘big, great, 
mighty’, gaan- ‘to be or become big’, (causative) gaan-is- ‘to make big, to 
enlarge’. Sasse 1982:73 and 78. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *g w an- (~ *g w an-) (Bomhard 2014.3:559, no. 505): 

(vb.) *g w an- ‘to swell, to abound’; 

(n.) *g w an-a ‘swelling, abundance, large quantity, prosperity’ 

245. Proto-Afrasian *g w ar- ‘(vb.) to roll, to revolve; (n.) rolling, revolving; any 
round or circular object’ (Ehret 1995:192, no. 302, g w ar- ‘to turn (intr.)’; 
Militarev 2012:90 — 91 Proto-Afrasian *gVr(gVr)-; Diakonoff 1992:25 *g w Vr, 
*gVr ‘rolling, round, bent’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *gar-gar- ‘to roll, to revolve’ > 
Ugaritic t-grgr ‘to bustle about, to make haste’; Geez / Ethiopic 
9 dngargara [A77C7Z] ‘to wallow, to revolve, to roll, to roll oneself, to 
make roll about, to spin, to drive around, to flop around, to wriggle’, 
nagargar [ YH'PC | ‘rolling, spinning, epilepsy, palsy, possession by an evil 
spirit, evil spirit’; Amharic ndgdrgar ‘epilepsy’; Tigre angdrgdra ‘to roll, 
to wallow’; Tigrinya ? angargard ‘to roll, to wallow’. Leslau 1987:202; D. 
Cohen 1970— :181. 

Proto-Semitic *gar-ar- ‘to turn, to roll’ > Akkadian gardru ‘to turn or 
roll over (intr.); to roll’, garru ‘round’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 1 9 1 — 192. 

B. Berber: Tuareg yariru ‘to roll’; Wargla grurab , grirrab ‘to roll, to tumble’; 
Kabyle grirab ‘to roll, to tumble, to be let down’; Zenaga tamagrat ‘ebb, 
backward surge’. 

C. Cushitic: Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *g w ar- ‘to turn (intr.)’ > Iraqw 
(reduplicated) gwangwara 9 - ‘to roll (downhill)’; K’wadza golat- ‘to bend 
(intr.)’. Ehret 1980:372. Somali girangir ‘wheel’; Saho gur- ‘to roll’, 
gargar- ‘to roll’; Bilin gargar- ‘to move, to stir; to sway back and forth’, 
9 engirgir ‘epilepsy’. Reinisch 1887:161. 

D. Omotic: Bench / Gimira gart- ‘to roll (intr.)’, gars- ‘to roll (tr.)’. 

E. Chadic: Hausa garaa ‘to roll a circular object along the ground’, gare ‘any 
circular object used by children to roll along the ground’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *g w ar- (~ *g w ar-) (Bomhard 2014.3:559 — 560, no. 506): 
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(vb.) *g w ar- ‘to turn, to twist, to wind, to wrap, to roll’; 

(n.) *g w ar-a ‘any round or circular object’; (adj.) ‘rolling, round, bent, twisted, 
turned’ 

246. Proto-Afrasian *g w ir- ‘(vb.) to be or become hot, to warm; (n.) fire’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:210, no. 930, *gir- ‘fire’ and 210, no. 931, *gir- ‘to be hot’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gar-ar- ‘(vb.) to be or become hot, to warm; (n.) 
fire’ > Akkadian girru ‘fire’, (adv.) girranis ‘like fire’; Amharic garrdrd 
‘to be scorching (sun)’; Gurage (Chaha) g'irg'ir *bald, (Endegen) gargar 
bard ‘to blaze, to flicker, to burn in a bright and wavy way, *to burn easily 
(dry wood)’. D. Cohen 1970— :191 — 192; Leslau 1979:310. 

B. Egyptian (*gir- > *g v ir- > *d)’ir- >) d’ ‘fire-drill’, d’f (Demotic df) ‘to heat, 
to cook, to burn’, d?f ‘scorched meat’; Coptic guf \ -voyq | ‘to burn, to 
scorch’, (reduplicated) gofgf | xoqjvq | ‘to burn, to cook’. Hannig 1995:992 
and 993 — 994; Faulkner 1962:318 and 319; Erman — Grapow 1921:218 
and 1926—1963.5:511, 5:522; Gardiner 1957:603; Vycichl 1983:333; 
Cerny 1976:322. 

C. Cushitic: Saho-Afar *gir- ‘fire’ > Saho giro ‘fire’; Afar giraa ‘fire’. 
Highland East Cushitic *gir- ‘fire’ > Burji jiir-a ‘fire’, jiiranta arraaba 
‘flame’; Sidamo giir-a ‘fire’, giir- ‘to burn (tr.)’, girr-am- ‘to burn (intr.)’; 
Hadiyya giir-a ‘fire’, giir- ‘to burn (tr.)’, girr-am- ‘to burn (intr.)’; 
Kambata giira(ta) ‘fire’, giir k’as-aancu ‘torch’; Gedeo / Darasa giir-a 
‘fire’. Sasse 1982:1 10; Hudson 1989:64. 

D. Chadic: Proto-Chadic (reduplicated) *gir-gir- ‘hot’ > Maha girgir ‘hot’; 
Dera gargat (< *gargar) ‘hot’; Tera gar gar ‘hot’; Bura gar gar ‘hot’. Hausa 
guura ‘to set fire’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *g w ir- (~ *g w er~) (Bomhard 2014.3:561 — 563, no. 507): 

(vb.) *g w ir- ‘to be or become hot, to warm’; 

(n.) *g"'ir-a ‘heat, fire’ 

247. Proto-Afrasian *g w al- ‘(vb.) to curve, to bend; to roll; to be round; (n.) round 
object: circle, globe, sphere, ball, etc.’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:214, no. 948, 
*gol- ‘to be round, to go round’, 221, no. 980, *gulul- ‘ball’; Ehret 1995:191, 
no. 301, *g w il- ‘to bend, to turn (intr.)’; Militarev 2012:91 Proto-Afrasian 
*g w VM-): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *gal-al- ‘to roll’ > Akkadian galdlu ‘to roll’, gallu 
‘rolling’; Hebrew gala l [V?Il] ‘to roll, to roll away (especially large 
stones)’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic gallel ‘to roll, to turn over (and 
over)’; Aramaic gdlal ‘to roll, to roll away’; Arabic gulla ‘(cannon) ball; 
bomb’. D. Cohen 1970— :125 — 129; Murtonen 1989:134; Klein 

1987:101. 
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Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *gal-gal- ‘round object: wheel, sphere, 
globe, circle’ > Hebrew galgal ‘wheel, whirl, whirlwind’, gilgal 

[*?}*?}] ‘wheel’; Imperial Aramaic glgl ‘wheel’; Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic gilgla ‘wheel’, galgal ‘belt’, galgel ‘to roll, to turn’; Syriac gigla 
‘wheel’; Phoenician glgl ‘wrapper’; Geez / Ethiopic ? angallaga \ \ 
(‘to roll together’ >) ‘to assemble (intr.), to come together, to keep 
company, to band together, to gather in crowds’; Tigre gdlgala ‘to gather’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :1 18; Klein 1987:99; Tomback 1978:65; Leslau 

1987:190. 

Proto-Semitic *gal-am- ‘to wrap up, to roll up’ > Hebrew *galam 
to wrap up, to fold, to fold together’; Mandaic *glm ‘to roll up, to 
wrap up’. D. Cohen 1970— :129; Klein 1987:101. 

Proto-Semitic *gal-aj- ‘to wrap up, to twist together, to tie round’ > 
Arabic galaza ‘to fold and wrap up; to twist firmly together; to tie round 
with the sinew of a camel’s neck; to extend, to stretch’, galz ‘sinew of a 
camel’s neck for tying’. D. Cohen 1970 — :122. 

Proto-Semitic *gal-al- ‘heap, pile, or circle of stones’ > Akkadian 
galalu ‘pebble’; Hebrew gal [*77] ‘heap or pile of stones’, galildd [niV ,! ?7] 
‘circles of stones’, gilgal ‘(sacred) circle (of stones)’; Jewish 

Palestinian Aramaic gdldld ‘stone’; Syriac gala ‘mound’; Palmyrene glP 
‘stone pillar, stele’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 126; Murtonen 1989:134; Klein 
1987:99. 

B. Egyptian d’d’w (‘round object’ >) ‘pot’; Coptic go |xui| ‘cup’. Hannig 
1995:997; Faulkner 1962:320; Erman— Grapow 1921:219 and 1926 — 
1963.5:532; Gardiner 1957:603 Vycichl 1983:324; Cerny 1976:311. 

C. Berber: Tuareg gab lid t ‘to be round’. 

D. Chadic: Central Chadic: Logone qgolo ‘round’ (prefix *nV-). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *G w al- (~ *G w dl-) (Bomhard 2014.3:643 — 645, no. 579): 

(vb.) *G w al- ‘to curve, to bend, to roll; to be round’; 

(n.) *c w al-a ‘round object: circle, globe, sphere, ball, etc.’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *G w al-a ‘head, skull’ 

248. Proto-Afrasian *g w al- ‘head, skull’, (reduplicated) *g w al-g w al- (Takacs 2011: 

42): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *gul-gul- ‘skull’ > Akkadian 

gulgullu, gulgullatu ‘skull; container shaped like a human skull’; Biblical 
Hebrew gulgoled [rf?} 1 ?.?] ‘skull, head, poll (person)’; Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic gogalta, gulgultd ‘skull’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 1 1 8; Murtonen 

1989:134; Klein 1987:99. 

B. Egyptian (reduplicated) did? [* dal dal] (< * gal-gal) ‘head’; Coptic gog 
[jaux] ‘head’. Faulkner 1962:319; Erman — Grapow 1921:218 and 1926 — 
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1963.5:530—531; Gardiner 1957:603; Hannig 1995:997; Vycichl 
1983:334 — according to Vycichl, Egyptian did} ‘head’ may ultimately be 
related to dldlw ‘pot’ (see above); Cerny 1976:310 — 311. 

C. Chadic: East Chadic: Kwang gold, gold ‘head’. Central Chadic: Muktele 
gal ‘head’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.11:183. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *G w al-a ‘head, skull’ (Bomhard 2014.3:645, no. 580): 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *G w al- ‘to curve, to bend, to roll; to be round’; 

(n.) *c w al-a ‘round object: circle, globe, sphere, ball, etc.’ 


6.3. PROTO- AFRASIAN *k’ w 

249. Proto-Afrasian *k’ w ah- ‘(vb.) to hit, to strike, to beat, to pound; to push or 
press in; (n.) club, cudgel; (adj.) hit, beaten, pounded, pushed or pressed 
together, crammed, filled’ (Ehret 1995:244, no. 441, *k’ w ah- ‘to pound’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’ah- (with various extensions: *k’ah-am-, *k’ah- 
at’-, *k’afr-ap-, *k’ali-aj-, etc.) ‘to hit, to strike, to beat, to pound; to push 
or press in’ > Arabic kahama ‘to push, to drag (someone into something), 
to involve; to introduce forcibly, to cram (something into); to plunge, to 
rush, to hurtle (into something); to jump, leap, or dive into something’, 
kahata ‘to beat violently’, kahafa ‘to beat on the skull, to break one’s skull, 
to wound at the head’, kahaza ‘to cudgel’, kahzala ‘to throw down and 
cudgel’, kahzana ‘to cudgel one so as to make him drop down’; Sheri / 
Jibbali kaham ‘to jump’. Zammit 2002:333 — 334. 

B. Egyptian qhqhw ‘metal workers’, qhqh ‘to hew stones, to beat metal, to 
drive’; Coptic kahkh [ka.j>k£] ‘to hew out, to smooth’. Hannig 1995:865; 
Faulkner 1962:281; Erman— Grapow 1921:192 and 1926—1963.5:67; 
Vycichl 1983:92; Cerny 1976:68. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *k ’"’aah- or *k’ooh- ‘to throw down and 
club’ > Iraqw kwah- ‘to throw’; Burunge kwah- ‘to throw’; Alagwa kwah- 
‘to throw’; Dahalo k’ook’oh- ‘to club’. Ehret 1980:269 *k’ w aah- or 
*k’ooh- ‘to wield, to swing’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’"'ah- (~ *k’ w ah-) (Bomhard 2014.3:591, no. 530): 

(vb.) *k’ w ah- ‘to hit, to strike, to beat, to pound; to push or press in’; 

(n.) *k’ w ah-a ‘club, cudgel’; (adj.) ‘hit, beaten, pounded, pushed or pressed 
together, crammed, filled’ 

250. Proto-Afrasian *k’ w an- ‘(vb.) to suckle, to nurse; to suck; (n.) udder, bosom, 
breast’: 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’an-aw/y- ‘to suckle, to nurse; to rear, to bring 
up’ > Mehri tend ‘to rear, to look after; to suckle’; Soqotri kane ‘to suckle, 
to bring up’, kcinhoh ‘baby animal’; Sheri / Jibbali kern' ‘to rear, to look 
after, to bring up; to suckle’, makani ‘baby’; Harsusi keno ‘to bring up, to 
rear’, mekndyw ‘baby boy’. 

B. (?) Egyptian qni ‘(vb.) to embrace; (n.) bosom, embrace’, qniw ‘embrace, 
bosom’, qnqn ‘to eat, to feed’; Demotic qn ‘breast’; Coptic k,un(t)- 
[koyn(t)-] “bosom, breast’, also sometimes ‘genitals’. Hannig 1995:859 
and 862; Faulkner 1962:280; Erman — Grapow 1921:190 and 1926 — 
1963.5:50—51, 5:56; Gardiner 1957:596; Vycichl 1983:82; ferny 
1976:59. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushilic *k’ancf 1 - ‘udder’ > Burji k’dn^-i, k’dncf-i 
‘clitoris’; Somali qanj-id ‘lymphatic gland’; Dasenech c fan - ‘udder’; Konso 
qancC-itta ‘udder; swollen or abnormally big “gland”’; Hadiyya gan-ce 
‘udder’; Gollango tfan-te ‘udder’. East Cushitic: Kambata k’an- ‘to suck 
(tr.), to nurse (intr.)’, k’an-s- ‘to nurse (tr.)’; Sidamo k’an- ‘to suck (tr.), to 
nurse (intr.)’, k’an-s- ‘to nurse (tr.)’. Sasse 1982:124; Hudson 1989:106 
and 146. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ w an- (~ *k’ w an-) (Bomhard 2014.3:594, no. 534): 

(vb.) *k’ w an- ‘to suckle, to nurse; to suck’; 

(n.) *k’"'an-a ‘udder, bosom, breast’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *k’ w an-a ‘woman, wife’ 

251. Proto-Afrasian *k’ w ar- (~ *k’ w or-) ‘(vb.) to be cold; (n.) cold, coldness’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:338, no. 1554, *kar- ‘[to be] cold’, 346, no. 1591, *kor- 
(n.) ‘cold’ [derived from *kar- ‘to be cold’], and 353, no. 1627, *kVrVs- ‘to 
freeze’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’ar-ar- ‘to be cold’ > Hebrew kdrar [~Hp] ‘to be 
cold’, kar [Ip] ‘cool’, kor [Ip] ‘cold’, kerer [lip] ‘cold’; Aramaic karar 
‘to be cold’, kdrira ‘cold’; Syriac karir ‘cold’; Arabic karra ‘to be cold, 
chilly, cool’, kurr ‘cold, coldness, chilliness, coldness’, kirra ‘cold, 
coldness, chilliness, coldness’; Mandaic karir(a) ‘cold’; Geez / Ethiopic 
k w arra [“fed], k w arara [ | ‘to be cold, cool; to cool down (anger), to 

subside (fire)’, k w arr [4’'C] ‘cold, coldness’, k w arir [“fedC] ‘cold, cool’, 
korar [*dC] ‘ ice’; Tigre terra ‘to become cool’; Tigrinya k w drrdrd ‘to 
become cool’ (Geez loan), k w arri. kurri ‘cold’; Amharic k w drrdra ‘to be 
cold’, k w arr ‘cold’; Gurage korra ‘morning frost’. Murtonen 1989:384; 
Klein 1987:597; Leslau 1979:495 and 1987:443—444; Militarev 2010:59 
Proto-Semitic *k w rr; Zammit 2002:337. 
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Proto-Semitic *k’ar-ax- ‘(vb.) to freeze; (n.) frost, ice’ > Akkadian 
karhu ‘ice’, karahu ‘to become iced up’; Hebrew kerah [rnp] ‘frost, ice’; 
Syriac karhd ‘frost, ice’. Murtonen 1989:386 — 387; Klein 1987:593. 

Proto-Semitic *k’ar-asy- ‘to be bitter, freezing, or numbing cold’ > 
Arabic karisa ‘to be severe, fierce, biting, grim (the cold); to freeze, to 
make torpid; to (be)numb; to nip (someone, something; of cold)’, kdris 
‘severe, fierce, biting, grim (of the cold), very cold, bitterly cold, freezing, 
frozen’. Militarev 2010:59 Proto-Semitic *krs. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic *k’or(r)- ‘cold’ > Sidamo k’orra ‘frost’. 
Hudson 1989:381. Lowland East Cushitic *k’or(r)- ‘intense cold’ > Galla / 
Oromo k’orro ‘intense cold’. 

C. West Chadic *k’arar- ‘cold (of water, weather)’ > Hausa kararaa ‘cold (of 
water, weather)’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ w ar- (~ *k’ w ar -) (Bomhard 2014.3:596 — 597, no. 536): 

(vb.) *k’ w ar- ‘to be cold’; 

(n.) *k’ w ar-a ‘cold, coldness’ 

252. Proto-Affasian *k’ w ar- ‘(vb.) to stay, to remain, to rest, to settle down: (n.) 
stillness, quietude, repose, rest; resting place, settlement; (adj.) still, quiet, at 
rest’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’ar-ar- ‘to stay, to remain, to rest, to settle down’ 
> Arabic karra ‘to settle down, to establish oneself, to become settled or 
sedentary, to take up one’s residence, to rest, to abide, to dwell, to reside, 
to remain, to stay, to linger’, makarr ‘abode, dwelling, habitation; 
residence; storage place; seat, center; site, place; station; position (at sea)’, 
kardr ‘sedentariness, settledness, stationariness, sedentation; fixedness, 
firmness, solidity; steadiness, constancy, continuance, permanency, 
stability; repose, rest, stillness, quietude; duration; abode, dwelling, 
habitation; residence, resting place’; Sabaean krr ‘settlement’; Moabite kr 
‘town’. Zammit 2002:337. 

Proto-Semitic *k’ar-ay- ‘(vb.) to stay, to remain, to settle down; (n.) 
town, village, settled area’ > Arabic karya ‘village, hamlet, small town, 
rural community’; Hebrew kirydh [rP")p] ‘town, city’; Palmyrene lay 
‘settled area’; Ugaritic kryt ‘city’; Tigrinya kardyd ‘to remain’; Amharic 
karra ‘to be left, to remain, to be missing, to be absent; to stay away, to 
absent oneself ; Gurage (Muher) karra , (Gogot) kerrd, (Soddo) kirrd ‘to be 
absent, to stay away, to remain behind, to disappear, to vanish, to be lost’. 
Murtonen 1989:385; Klein 1987:593—594; Leslau 1979:494. 

(?) Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) k"’ark w ara [ ‘feC'feZ | ‘to make a 
foundation, to begin to settle a country, to build a city’; Amharic 
k w drdkk w drd ‘to found a town or a city’. Leslau 1987:443. Note: If these 
forms belong here, then they are ultimately not related to Arabic kdra (kwr) 
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‘to make a round hole (in something); to gouge, to scoop out, to hollow out 
(something)’. 

B. Berber: Tuareg ayram ‘town, village’, lay rami ‘a small village, small 
castle’; Mzab ayram ‘city, town, village, town surrounded by ramparts’; 
Nefusa ay ram ‘town’; Tamazight iyram ‘village, fortified village, granary’, 
tiyrami ‘fortified house’; Zenaga irmi ‘village, settlement’. 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya k’circir- ‘to settle (out)’; 
Kambata k’arar- ‘to settle (out)’. Hudson 1989:288 and 328. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ w ar- (~ *k’ w ar -) (Bomhard 2014.3:597 — 598, no. 537): 

(vb.) *k’ w ar- ‘to rest, to stay, to remain’; 

(n.) *k’ w ar-a ‘stillness, quietude, repose, rest, resting place’; (adj.) ‘still, quiet, 
at rest’ 

253. Proto-Afrasian *k’ w arb- (n.) ‘the inside, the middle, interior, inward part’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’irb- (< *k’ w arb-) ‘midst, inward part’ > Hebrew 
(cere/? pip] ‘inward part, midst’; Ugaritic krb ‘midst, female genitalia’; 
Akkadian kerbu ‘midst’. Murtonen 1989:386; Klein 1987:591. 

B. Egyptian q3b ‘intestines, interior of the body, middle of anything’. Hannig 
1995:849; Faulkner 1962:275; Erman — Grapow 1921:188 and 1926 — 
1963.5:9; Gardiner 1957:596. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ w ar-b-a ‘the inside, the middle, interior, inward part’ 

(Bomhard 2014.3:599—600, no. 539) 

254. Proto-Afrasian *k’ w ar- (n.) ‘rain, storm’: 

A. Egyptian qrl ‘storm, storm-cloud; thunder’. Hannig 1995:862; Faulkner 
1962:280; Gardiner 1957:596; Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.5:58. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Burji k’araar-i ‘rainy season’. Sasse 
1982:124—125; Hudson 1989:207. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ w ar>’- (~ *k’ w ar>’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:600 — 601, no. 

540): 

(vb.) *k’ w ary- ‘to thunder, to rumble’; 

(n.) *k’ w ar>’-a ‘rain, storm, stormy weather, thunderstorm’ 

255. Proto-Afrasian *k’ w as- ‘(vb.) to sigh, to moan, to groan; to whisper, to 
murmur, to mumble; (n.) sigh, moan, groan, whisper, murmur, mumble’: 

A. Semitic: Gurage kesdtci ‘to groan, to moan, to sigh’; Amharic (ak)kasscitci 
‘to sigh, to moan’. Leslau 1979:505. 
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B. Egyptian (reduplicated) qsqs ‘to whisper’; Coptic kaskes [kackbc] ‘to 
whisper’. Vycichl 1983:88 — 89; Cerny 1976:64 (Cerny considers the 
Egyptian and Coptic forms to be loans from Semitic). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ w as- (~ *k’ w as-) (onomatopoeic) (Bomhard 2014.3: 

602, no. 542): 

(vb.) *k’ w as- ‘to sigh, to moan, to groan; to whisper, to murmur, to mumble’; 

(n.) *k’ w as-a ‘sigh, moan, groan, whisper, murmur, mumble’ 

256. Proto-Afrasian *k’ w at’- (vb.) to burn, to smolder, to smoke; (n.) smoke’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’at’-ar- ‘to burn, to smolder, to smoke’, *k’ut’r- 

(< *k’ w 3t’r-) ‘smoke, incense’ > Hebrew kltor [“liD’p] ‘thick smoke’, 
katoreO [rniUp] ‘smoke, odor (of burning), incense’, muktar [“lUpft] 
‘sacrificed by burning incense’; Phoenician ktrt ‘incense’; Ugaritic ktr 
‘smoke, incense’; Akkadian (with progressive deglottalization [Geers’ 
Law]) kutru ‘smoke’, kataru ‘to rise, to billow, to roll in (said of smoke, 
fog)’, kutturu ‘to cause something to smoke, to make an incense offering, 
to cense, to fumigate, to fume incense’, kataru ‘incense’; Arabic kutr, 
kutur ‘agalloch, aloeswood’, miktar ‘censer’; Sabaean ktr ‘to burn 
incense’; Geez / Ethiopic katara, kattara \ ‘t’-IY. [ ‘to fumigate, to give off an 
odor’, kattare kattar [b^C] ‘ incense, fumigation, odiferous 

substance’; Tigre kata re ‘fragrance, spice’; Amharic kdttdrd ‘to burn 
incense in church’. Murtonen 1989:375; Klein 1987:576; Leslau 1987:452. 
Diakonoff 1992:81 *k w atr- ‘smoke’. 

Proto-Semitic *k’at’-am- ‘to burn, to smolder, to smoke’, *k’it’-am- 
‘ash(es)’ > Hebrew katam [DUp] (denominative) ‘to cover with ashes or 
powder’, katam [DUp] ‘ashes, powder’, ketum [D3Up] ‘covered with ashes’ 
(the Hebrew forms are borrowed from Aramaic); Aramaic katam ‘to cover 
with ashes or powder’, katma ‘ashes’; Syriac ketma ‘ashes’. Related to 
Arabic katam (< *k’at’dm -) ‘dust’. Klein 1987:574 and 575; Militarev 
2010:47 Proto-Semitic (Aramaic-Arabic) * kit am-; Biberstein-Kazimirski 
1875.3:856. 

B. (?) Berber (root *yd, if for *yd): Tuareg aqqad ‘to burn, to be burnt, to be 
dried out’, suyad ‘to make burn’, taqqit ‘burn’; Mzab aqqad ‘to be about to 
make fire’, iyad ‘ash(es)’; Tamazight qqad ‘to be about to make fire, to 
cauterize, to be warm, to be red-hot’, nyad ‘to crush, to reduce to powder; 
to be crushed, to be reduced to powder’, anyud ‘crushing, pulverization’, 
iyad ‘ash(es)’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha qad ‘to cauterize, to be about to make 
fire’, ayad ‘cauterization’, nyad ‘to pulverize; to be pulverized’, iyad 
‘ash(es)’; Riff aqda ‘to burn’, iyad ‘ash(es)’; Kabyle aqqad ‘to be about to 
make fire, to cauterize, to apply a hot compress, to fire pottery; to be 
cauterized, to be fired (pottery)’, uyud ‘hole for firing pottery’, nyad ‘to 
crush, to reduce to powder; to be crushed’, iyad ‘ash(es)’; Chaouia qqad ‘to 
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be about to apply fire, to cauterize’, iyad ‘ash(es)’, nyad ‘to be crushed or 
ground, to be powdery’; Zenaga yad ‘to be warm, burning’, tassuyad 
‘droppings, manure, dung’. 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushilic: Sidamo k’cit’abciare, k’at’aware ‘fire- 
wood’. Hudson 1989:379. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ w at’- (~ *k’ w at’~) (Bomhard 2014.3:602 — 603, no. 

543): 

(vb.) *k’ w at’- ‘to burn, to smolder, to smoke’; 

(n.) *k’"’at’-a ‘burning, heat, smoke’ 

257. Proto-Afrasian *k’ w at’- ‘(vb.) to cut; (n.) knife, cutting instrument; (adj.) 
sharp’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:339, no. 1558, *kat-/*kut- ‘to cut’; Ehret 1995: 
240, no. 431, *k’at’- ‘to cut’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’at’-at’- ‘to cut, to carve’ > Arabic katta ‘to 
carve, to cut, to trim, to chip, to pare; to mend the point (of a pen), to nib, 
to sharpen (a pen)’; Sabaean ktt ‘to cut, to hew out’; Sheri / Jibbali kett ‘to 
cut’; Mehri kdttat ‘to be cut off; Geez / Ethiopic k w atcitci [tmm] ‘to cut 
(grass)’; Harari katatu ‘splinters of wood’; Amharic kattdtd, k w dttdtd ‘to 
cut, to shear’. Leslau 1987:455. 

Proto-Semitic *k’at’-ab- ‘to cut’ > Arabic kataba ‘to cut’; Hebrew 
ketefi pIDp | ‘destruction’; Aramaic katafi ‘to chop, to cleave’; Harsusi 
kettebot ‘doll (carved from wood or bone)’; Sheri / Jibbali katbet ‘(carved, 
wooden) doll’; Mehri katabbilt ‘doll; formerly, a doll carved from wood’; 
Geez / Ethiopic kataba [“fernO] ‘to make a mark in order that woven cloth 
be symmetrical, to trim, to shorten’; Amharic kdttdbd ‘to trim, to shorten, 
to make a mark in order that woven cloth be symmetrical’. Klein 
1987:574; Leslau 1987:453. 

Proto-Semitic *k’at’-a < i- ‘to cut’ > Arabic katana ‘to cut, to cut off, to 
chop off; to amputate; to cut through, to cut in two, to divide; to tear apart, 
to disrupt, to sunder, to disjoin, to separate; to fell; to break off, to sever; to 
break off one’s friendship; to snub; to cut short, to interrupt’; Modem 
Hebrew kata’' pUj? | ‘to cut, to fell, to lop off ; Aramaic kata’? ‘to cut off, 
to shorten’; Sheri / Jibbali keta'? ‘to cut’; Mehri kawta ‘to cut, to cut off, to 
saw off; to breach (a contract); to refuse to give’, katta ‘to be cut, to be 
discontinued; (rain) to stop; to stop (visiting someone); to be cut off in the 
desert without food or drink’, katdt ‘piece’; Tigre ktifa ‘to cut off; 
Tigrinya kafi ‘a cut’; Amharic katta ‘to cut off; Gurage katta ‘to make 
incisions’. Murtonen 1989:374; Klein 1987:575; Leslau 1979:506; Zammit 
2002:342. 

Proto-Semitic *k’at’-ap - ‘to cut, to pick, to pluck’ > Akkadian katdpu 
‘to pluck out’; Hebrew *kdta<p [ r )t3j7>] ‘to pluck off (twigs, etc.), to pluck 
out’; Aramaic katatp ‘to pluck, to tear off; Arabic katafa ‘to pick (flowers, 
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fruit); to gather, to harvest (fruit); to pluck off, to pull off, to tear off 
(something, e.g., leaves)’; Mehri katawf ‘to earmark, to take a snip out of 
an animal’s ear as an identification mark’; Harsusi katf ‘ snip taken out of a 
goat’s ear as a marker’; Sheri / Jibbali k5t5 f ‘(animal) to eat only the best 
pasture; to fell, to lop, to chop off; to take a snip out of an ear’; Geez / 
Ethiopic katafa [‘IvnZ. | ‘to pick, to cut (flowers, leaves), to pluck, to snap’; 
Tigrinya (with augmented n) kdntafd ‘to pluck off; Amharic kdttdfa ‘to 
pick flowers’. Murtonen 1989:375; Zammit 2002:342; Klein 1987:575 — 
576; Leslau 1987:453. 

Proto-Semitic *k’at’-am- ‘to cut off > Arabic katama ‘to cut off, to 
break off, katma ‘piece, bite, morsel’. 

Proto-Semitic *k’at’-al- ‘to cut off > Arabic katala ‘to cut off. 

B. Egyptian qdf L \ o gather flowers’ (this may be a Semitic loan); Coptic kotf 
[Kurrq] ‘to gather (grain, fruit, wood, etc.)’. Hannig 1995:869; Faulkner 
1962:282; Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.5:81; Vycichl 1983:90; Cerny 
1976:66. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *k’acf r ‘to cut’ > Dullay qatt'- ‘to cut, to hoe 
up, to fold’; Yaaku qat’- ‘to cut’; Saho-Afar ad- ‘to cut the hair’. Sasse 
1979:31 and 48. Proto-Southern Cushitic *k’ w at’- ‘to shape, to mold, to 
fashion’ > Alagwa qwatsit- ‘to shape, to mold, to fashion’; Ma’a vukasila 
‘iron’. Ehret 1980:267. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ w at’- (~ *k’ w 9t’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:603 — 605, no. 

544): 

(vb.) *k’ w at’- ‘to cut’; 

(n.) *k’ w at’-a ‘knife, cutting instrument’; (adj.) ‘sharp’ 

258. Proto-Afrasian *k’ w ur- ‘(vb.) to be heavy, weighty; (n.) heaviness, weight, 
solidity, thickness; (adj.) heavy, weighty, solid, bulky’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *w/ya-k’ar- ‘to be heavy, weighty, precious’ > 
Arabic wakara ‘to load, to burden, to overload; to oppress, to weigh 
heavily upon’, wikr ‘heavy load, burden’; Akkadian akdru ‘to become 
scarce, expensive, precious, valuable’, sukuru ‘to make rare; to value; to 
hold in esteem, to give honor (to gods)’; Amorite ykr ‘to be dear, 
valuable’; Elebrew ydkar pp'] ‘to be precious, prized, costly’, ydkar [Ip'j 
‘precious, rare, splendid, weighty’; Aramaic yakar ‘to be heavy, precious’; 
Ugaritic ykr ‘precious, dear’. Murtonen 1989:220; Klein 1987:263 — 264; 
Zammit 2002:439. 

B. Egyptian iqr ‘trusty, trustworthy; well-to-do; excellent, superior’. Gardiner 
1957:555; Hannig 1995:107; Erman— Grapow 1921:19 and 1926— 
1963.1:137; Faulkner 1962:131—132. 
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C. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Burji k’urk’-aa ‘heavy’, k’urk’-eecC- ‘to become 
heavy, to conceive, to become pregnant’, k’urk’-eecC-aa ‘heavy’, k’urk’-e 
‘weight’. Sasse 1982:129. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *k’ w ur>’- (~ *k’ w ory~) (Bomhard 2014.3:609 — 610, no. 

549): 

(vb.) *k’ w ury- ‘to be heavy, weighty, solid, bulky’; 

(n.) *k’ w ury-a ‘heaviness, weight, solidity, thickness’; (adj.) ‘heavy, weighty, 
solid, bulky’ 

259. Proto-Afrasian *k’ w al- ‘(vb.) to call (out), to cry (out), to shout; (n.) call, cry, 
outcry, sound, noise, hubbub, uproar’ (Diakonoff 1992:24 *k w dl (> *kul) ‘call, 
voice’; Orel — Stolbova 1995:335, no. 1541, *kal-/*kawal- ‘speak’; Ehret 
1995:245, no. 442, *k’ w al- ‘to call’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’a/wa/l- ‘to speak, to call, to cry’ > Hebrew kol 
[*?1p] ‘sound, voice’; Aramaic kal ‘voice, echo, news’; Syriac kdla ‘to call, 
to cry out, to shout’; Phoenician kl ‘voice’; Ugaritic kl ‘voice’; Mandaic 
kala ‘voice’; Akkadian kalu ‘to speak, to call, to cry’, kilhi ‘speech’; 
Amorite kwl ‘to speak’; Arabic kdla (kwl) ‘to speak, to say, to tell’, kawl 
‘word, speech’; Sabaean kwl ‘speaker’; Mehri kawl ‘speech’; Geez / 
Ethiopic kal [ .■t’A j ‘voice, word, saying, speech, statement, discourse, 
command, order, sound, noise, expression, maxim, thing’; Tigrinya kal 
‘word’; Tigre kal ‘word’; Amharic kal ‘word’; Gurage kal ‘voice, thing’. 
Murtonen 1989:372; Klein 1987:565; Zammit 2002:348; Leslau 1979:474 
and 1987:426. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *k’ w ala?-, *k’ w alaa?- ‘to shout’ > Iraqw 
kwala^-lq-wala ?- ‘to be joyful, to be glad’, qwala? ‘joy’; Ma’a - kaldl-xald 
‘to bark’, -kald^e ‘to shout’; K’wadza k’wa^aliko ‘voice’. Ehret 1980:268. 

C. Chadic: East Chadic *kawal- ‘to cry, to shout; to speak, to call’ > Kabalay 
ye-kuwdld ‘to cry, to shout’; Dangla kole ‘to speak, to call’; Lele ya-kolo 
‘to cry, to shout’; Jegu kol ‘to speak, to call’; Birgit kole ‘to speak, to call’; 
Bidiya kol ‘to speak, to call’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *q ’ w al- (~ *q ’ W dl~) (Bomhard 2014.3:647 — 648, no. 582): 

(vb.) *q’ w al - ‘to call (out), to cry (out), to shout’; 

(n.) *q ’ w al-a ‘call, cry, outcry, sound, noise, hubbub, uproar’ 

260. Proto-Afrasian *k’ w al- ‘(vb.) to strike, to hit, to cut, to kill, to slaughter; (n.) 
killing, murder, manslaughter, destruction, death’: 

A. Semitic: (?) Proto-Semitic *k’a/ta/l- ‘to kill, to slay’ > Akkadian katdlu ‘to 
kill, to slaughter’; Arabic katala ‘to kill, to slay, to murder, to assassinate’, 
katl ‘killing, murder, manslaughter, homicide, assassination’; Hebrew kata l 
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r^i?] (< *kat-al-, with t < t through assimilation to the preceding 
emphatic) ‘to slay, to kill’, ketel [bup | ‘murder, slaughter’; Syriac kata! ‘to 
kill’ (Ancient Aramaic ktl)\ Sabaean ktl ‘to kill’; Geez / Ethiopic katala 
1‘M‘rt ] ‘to kill, to put to death, to slay, to murder, to execute, to slaughter, 
to attack, to engage in battle, to combat, to fight, to wage war’; Tigrinya 
katala ‘to kill’; Tigre katla ‘to kill’; Gurage katala ‘to kill’. Murtonen 
1989:374; Klein 1987:575; Militarev 2011:78 Proto-Semitic *M; Leslau 
1979:508 and 1987:451—452; Zammit 2002:333. 

Proto-Semitic *k 'al-aj- ‘to strike, to hit, to hew off, to cut off > 
Arabic kalaza ‘to hit, to beat’; Geez / Ethiopic k w allaza [*feAH] ‘to 
amputate, to hew off, to cut off, to prune’, k w alz [ t'-tMi | ‘pruning’, 
mak"'laz [ '""E'-Alf |. maklaz [< n, 3 , AU] ‘axe’, maklaza [< 7D 3’AH] ‘to hew, to 
carve’; Amharic k w dlldzd ‘to prune, to cut off thorns’. Leslau 1987:431. 

Proto-Semitic *k’al-am- ‘to cut, to divide’ > Arabic kalama ‘to cut, to 
clip, to pare (nails, etc.), to prune, to trim, to lop (trees, etc.)’, kuldma 
‘clippings, cuttings, parings, shavings, nail cuttings’; Geez / Ethiopic 
makala [ < 7Dr /‘A | ‘to divide’, maklamt [< 7D ‘) > A$ l "-’/ , | ‘knife’; Tigrinya mdkdld 
‘to divide’; Amharic maklamt ‘knife’; Tigre makdlmdt ‘knife’; Gurage 
mak w lant ‘a kind of knife’. Leslau 1979:415 and 1987:354. 

B. Egyptian (Demotic) qlh ‘to knock, to strike’; Coptic kolh [ku)aj>], kolh 
[ KOX2.I ‘to knock, to strike’, klhe \ xxge | ‘knock’. Vycichl 1983:80; Cerny 
1976:57. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *k’al- ‘to slaughter’ > Galla / Oromo k’al- 
‘to slaughter’; Somali qal- ‘to slaughter’; Eladiyya alaleess- ‘to slaughter’. 
Sasse 1979:49. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *q ’ w al- (~ *q ’ w al-) (Bomhard 2014.3:648 — 650, no. 583): 
(vb.) *q’ w al - ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, to wound, to slay, to kill’; 

(n.) *q’ w al-a ‘killing, murder, manslaughter, destruction, death’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *q ’"’al- ‘to throw, to hurl’; 

(n.) *q’ w al-a ‘sling, club; throwing, hurling’ 

261. Proto-Afrasian *k’ w ar- (n.) ‘highest point, top, peak, summit, hill, mountain, 
horn’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:337, no. 1549, *kar- ‘horn’; Ehret 1995:238, no. 
424, *k’ar- ‘horn; point, peak’; Militarev 2011:77 Proto-Afrasian *kar(-n)-)\ 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *k’arn- ‘horn, summit, peak’ > Akkadian karnu 
‘horn’; Ugaritic krn ‘horn’; Elebrew keren []~lp] ‘horn; corner, point, 
peak’; Phoenician krn ‘horn’; Aramaic karnd ‘horn’; Palmyrene krn ‘horn, 
corner’; Arabic karn ‘horn, top, summit, peak (of a mountain)’, kurna 
‘salient angle, nook, corner’; Harsusi kon/keron ‘horn, hill, top’, kernel 
‘corner’; Mehri kon/karun ‘horn, peak, spur; tall narrow-based hill; hilt of a 
dagger; pod (of beans)’, karnet ‘corner’; Sheri / Jibbali kun/kerun ‘horn. 
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hilt of a dagger, pod, peak’; Geez / Ethiopic karn [+C7] ‘horn, trumpet, tip, 
point’; Tigre kar , karn ‘horn’; Tigrinya kcirni ‘horn’; Harari kar ‘horn’; 
Gurage kar ‘horn’; Amharic kand (< *k’arn-) ‘horn’; Argobba kand ‘horn’. 
Murtonen 1989:387; Klein 1987:595; Diakonoff 1992:85 Proto-Semitic 
*qrn- ‘horn’; Militarev 2008:200 and 2011:77 Proto-Semitic *kar-n-\ 
Leslau 1963:128, 1979:494, and 1987:442; Zammit 2002:338. 

Geez / Ethiopic kardu [‘PC-S-] ‘hill’. Leslau 1987:440. 

B. Egyptian qll ‘hill, high ground, high place’, q’qJ ‘hill, high place’, q’y-t 
‘high ground, arable land’, ql-t ‘high land, height’, qly-t ‘high ground, 
arable land’, q>, qly ‘to be high, exalted’, qll ‘tall, high, exalted’, qlw 
‘height’; Coptic (Sahidic), koie [noie], koeie [noeie], (Bohairic) koi [koi] 
(< *qy < *qh>) ‘field’, kro [Kpo] (Demotic qr ‘shore’, qrr’ ‘embankment’) 
‘shore (of sea, river), limit or margin (of land), hill, dale’. Hannig 
1995:847, 847—848, 848; Faulkner 1962:275; Erman— Grapow 1921:188 
and 1926—1963.5:1—3, 5:5, 5:6; Gardiner 1957:596; ferny 1976:51 and 
61; Vycichl 1983:73 and 85. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *k’ar- ‘point, peak, top’ > Galla / Oromo 
k’arree ‘peak’; Somali qar ‘hill higher than /cor’; Gedeo / Darasa k’ar- ‘to 
sharpen’, k’ara ‘sharp (of knife)’, (reduplicated) k’ark’ara ‘edge, blade’; 
Burji c’ar-i ‘point, top, peak, pointedness’ (loan, probably from Oromo); 
Fladiyya k’ar-ess- ‘to whet’, k’are^alla ‘edge, blade’, k’ar-ees-aanco 
‘whetstone, rasp, file’; Sidamo k’ara ‘point, edge, blade’. Sasse 1979:48 
and 1982:46; Hudson 1989:55, 114, and 131—132. 

D. Omotic: Gonga *k’ar- ‘horn’ (Mocha qdro ‘horn’); Aari k’ari ‘tusk’, 
k’armi ‘sharp’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q’ w ar-a ‘edge, point, tip, peak’ (Bomhard 2014.3:651 — 

652, no. 585) 
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7.1. PROTO-AFRASIAN *c 

262. Proto-Afrasian *cag- ‘(vb.) to prick, to pierce; (n.) prick, sting, rupture’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:90, no. 373, *cag- ‘to break’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *cag-a‘i- ‘to pierce’ > Ethiopic / Geez sag' v(, a 
[rt^O], sagifia [ iVH) | ‘to perforate, to pierce through’; Tigrinya sdg w ?e, 
sdg w ?e ‘to cut off, to pierce’. Leslau 1987:490. 

B. (?) Egyptian sd ‘(vb.) to break; to break into, to invade; to break open, to 
rupture; (n.) fracture, rupture’. Erman — Grapow 1921:176 and 1926 — 
1963.4:373—375; Hannig 1995:790; Faulkner 1962:257. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic: Hausa tsaagdd ‘to split, to crack, to rip; to make a 
cut or incisions in something’, tsaagaa ‘crack, slit’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *c h ag- (~ *c h 3g -) (Bomhard 2014.2:337, no. 299): 

(vb.) *c h ag- ‘to prick, to pierce’; 

(n.) *c h ag-a ‘prick, sting, rupture’ 

263. Proto-Afrasian *cah- ‘(vb.) to crush, to pound, to grind, to beat; (n.) the act of 
crushing, beating, thrashing, pounding, grinding; (adj.) crashing, beating, 
thrashing, pounding, grinding’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:98, no. 408, *cVlmk- ‘to 
cut, to break’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *cah- (extended forms: *cah-ak’~, *cafr-an-, * cab- 
al-, *cah-ag-, *cah-ak-, *cah-aw/y-, *cafr-at-) > Hebrew sdhdh [PinD] (< 
*cafr-aw/y-) ‘to scrape’; Akkadian sdku (< *caft-ak~) ‘to pound, to crash’; 
Arabic salmka ‘to crush, to pound, to bruise, to pulverize; to annihilate, to 
wipe out, to wear out’, sdhik ‘crushing’, sahana ‘to crush, to pound, to 
braise, to grind; to smooth by rubbing’, sahala ‘to scrape off, to shave off. 
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to peel; to smooth, to make smooth, to plane, to file’, sahdla ‘filings, file 
dust’, sahaga ‘to scrape off, to shave off, to mb off; to graze, to abrade, to 
strip off, sahata ‘to extirpate, to annihilate, to root out’, sahd ‘to shovel or 
sweep away, to shave off (hair)’; Sabaean sht ‘to destroy’; Harsusi sehdk 
‘to crush, to grind fine’, sehal ‘to grind (a knife), to scratch’; Sheri / Jibbali 
shak ‘to crush, to grind fine’, shal ‘to scratch, to grind (a knife)’; Mehri 
sahdk ‘to crush, to mill, to grind fine’, sdhdl ‘to scratch, to grind (a knife)’; 
Ethiopic / Geez sahala [rtdiA] ‘to sharpen’; Tigrinya sahala ‘to sharpen’; 
Tigre sdhla ‘to sharpen’; Amharic said ‘to sharpen’; Gurage sala ‘razor 
made locally’. The Ethiopian forms may be loans from Arabic (cf. Leslau 
1979:542). Murtonen 1989:298; Klein 1987:440; Leslau 1979:542 and 
1987:493; Zammit 2002:216. 

B. (?) Egyptian shm (Old Kingdom zhni) ‘to crush, to pound’. Faulkner 
1962:238; Erman— Grapow 1921:167 and 1926—1963.4:215; Hannig 
1995:736; Gardiner 1957:591. 

C. Berber: Kabyle caqq (< *cah-ak’-) ‘to split; to be split, cracked’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *c h ah- (~ *c h ah-) (Bombard 2014.2:337 — 338, no. 300): 

(vb.) *c b ah - ‘to crush, to pound, to grind, to beat, to bruise, to destroy’; 

(n.) *c h ah-a ‘the act of crushing, beating, thrashing, pounding, grinding’; (adj.) 
‘crushing, beating, thrashing, pounding, grinding’ 

264. Proto-Afrasian *cuk- ‘(vb.) to close, to shut, to cover; (n.) closure, cover, 
stoppage’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:97, no. 407, *cuk- ‘to close’; Takacs 2011:21 
*c-kJg ‘to close’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *cak-ak- ‘to close, to shut, to cover’ > Hebrew 
sdxax PPO] ‘ to screen, to cover, to thatch; to plait, to interweave’, masax 
nw] ‘ covering, screen’; Aramaic sa/a/ ‘to interlace, to weave, to fence 
in’; Arabic sakka ‘to lock, to bolt (the door)’; Akkadian sakdku ‘to plug up, 
to block’; Sheri / Jibbali sekk ‘to sew, to close’; Tigrinya sdk w ?e, sdk^e 
‘string’; Tigre sdk (, a ‘thread’; Gurage sakkdkd ‘to drive a peg or a pointed 
object into the ground or the wall’, mdskak ‘peg’; Amharic sakkdkd ‘to 
thread through, to drive through’, sakka ‘string, thread’; Harari sdkaka ‘to 
string, to put in a row’. Murtonen 1989:299; Klein 1987:446; Leslau 
1963:139 and 1979:540. 

Proto-Semitic *cak-ar- ‘to shut, to close; to plug up, to block’ > 
Hebrew sd/ar [~DQ] ‘to shut up, to stop up’; Syriac sd/ar ‘to shut, to 
obstruct’; Arabic sakara ‘to shut, to close, to lock, to bolt’; Akkadian 
sekeru ‘to dam up, to close, to clog (a watercourse, a canal); to block (parts 
of the body)’, sikkuru ‘bolt’. Murtonen 1989:300; Klein 1987:446. 

B. (?) Berber: Tuareg dskam ‘to withhold, to hold back (a small quantity of 
something which one is giving)’, askum ‘a stick with a hook used to grab 
the branches of trees in order to make it easier to cut them off ; Wargla 
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askam ‘to withhold, to hold back, to stop, to halt’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
tasskimt ‘a stick with a hook, used to break dried branches’. 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic *c'uk - — *cuk- ‘to close (with a lid)’ > 
Bambala cuk- ‘to close (with a lid)’; Burji c’uk-, c’ukk- ~ cuk- ‘to cover (a 
pot), to close’, c’ukkci ‘cover, stopper’. Sasse 1982:49; Hudson 1989:184. 

D. Chadic: Central Chadic *ca-cVkwa- ‘to stop up’ > Mofu sasdkw ‘to stop 
up’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *c h uk h - (~ *c h ok h -) (Bomhard 2014.2:340 — 341, no. 303): 
(vb.) *c h uk h - ‘to close, to shut, to cover’; 

(n.) *c h uk h -a ‘closure, cover, stoppage’ 

265. Proto-Afrasian *cal- ‘(vb.) to empty, to get rid of; (n.) freedom, leisure, 
emptiness; (adj.) empty, abandoned, released, freed (from), at leisure’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *cal-ay- ‘to empty, to get rid of > Hebrew sdldh 
[n^D] ‘to make light of, to toss aside, to treat as worthless’; Aramaic said 
‘to throw away, to despise, to reject’; Punic sly (?) ‘to depreciate’ (?); 
Arabic said, saliya ‘to get rid of the memory of, to forget; to comfort, to 
console, to cheer up; to distract, to divert; to amuse, to entertain; to 
alleviate, to dispel; to take delight, to take pleasure, to have a good time, to 
have fun’; Sheri / Jibbali essoli ‘to amuse, to entertain’, esle ‘to amuse’; 
Mehri soli ‘to amuse, to entertain’; (?) Akkadian salu (also said, sald^u ) 
‘to reject, to throw away’ (also ‘to whirl up, to kick up dust, to toss, to 
sprinkle, to spit blood or spittle; to shoot arrows, to hurl weapons’). Klein 
1987:447. 

B. (?) Egyptian: Coptic (Sahidic, Bohairic) sol [cu>x], (Bohairic) sol- [cox*], 
(Sahidic) sel [chx] ‘to dissipate, to pervert’. Cerny 1976:151 — according 
to Cerny (1976:160 — 161), sol [ cojx | is “probably identical with ccup”; 
Crum 1939:330. On the other hand, sol [co>x| is not listed in Vycichl 1983. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *c h al- (~ *c h dl-) (Bomhard 2014.2:372 — 373, no. 331): 
(vb.) *c h al- ‘to leave, to leave behind, to abandon, to get rid of, to empty; to set 
free, to release, to let go’; 

(n.) *c h al-a ‘freedom, leisure, emptiness’; (adj.) ‘empty, abandoned, released, 
freed (from), at leisure’ 

Semantics as in Sanskrit ric- and its derivatives: ric- ‘to empty, to evacuate, to 
leave, to give up, to resign; to release, to set free; to leave behind; to separate, 
to remove from’, rikta-h ‘emptied, empty, void; hollow, hollowed (as the 
hands); poor, indigent; devoid or destitute of, free from’, ricydte ‘to be emptied, 
to be deprived of or freed from’. 
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7.2. PROTO- AFRASIAN *3 

266. Proto-Afrasian *j ag- ‘(vb.) to stuff, press, or squeeze tight; (n.) plug; (adj.) 
pressing, squeezing, cramming’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *j ag-ag- ‘to throw, to hurl; to push, to shove; to 
drive’ > Arabic zagga ‘to throw, to hurl; to push, to shove, to urge, to 
drive; to press, to squeeze, to force, to cram’; Gurage (reduplicated) 
(a)zgdzdgd ‘to throw in a spiral motion’; Amharic (reduplicated) 
(am)zdgdzzdgd, (an)zdgdzzdgd ‘to throw in a spiral motion’. Leslau 
1979:705. 

Proto-Semitic *j ag-aw- ‘to drive, to urge on; to press, to squeeze’ > 
Arabic zaga ‘to drive, to urge on; to press, to squeeze, to force, to cram; to 
push, to shove’. Zammit 2002:206. 

Proto-Semitic *j ag-ar- ‘to drive’ > Arabic zagara ‘to drive back, to 
drive away; to hold back, to retain, to prevent; to scold, to rebuke, to 
upbraid’, zagr ‘forcible prevention, suppression (of customs, abuses, 
crimes); rebuke, reprimand’, zdgira ‘check, curb; restriction, limitation’. 
Zammit 2002:206. 

Proto-Semitic *j ag-aC- ‘to close up, to plug up’ > Geez / Ethiopic 
zag^a [H*7 0] ‘to close in, to seclude, to plug up’. Leslau 1987:632 — 
according to Leslau, zag^a [ I1"I0 1 is a secondary form of zagha [H*7di]. 

Proto-Semitic *j ag-ah- ‘to close, to shut in’ > Geez / Ethiopic zagha 
[H*7»h], zagha [H°tU] ‘to close, to shut in, to enclose, to include’, zaghat 
[UlihH-] ‘closing, shutting in, enclosing’; Tigrinya (td)zdghe ‘to lose the 
voice after singing a lot’, literally, ‘to be closed (voice)’; Amharic zagga 
‘to shut, to close up, to enclose’. Leslau 1987:633. 

B. (?) Egyptian zg ‘to bring to a stop (a sailing boat)’. Hannig 1995:775; 
Faulkner 1962:252. Assuming semantic development from ‘to press, to 
squeeze, to force’ as in Dravidian: Malayalam atanhuka ‘to be pressed 
down, enclosed, contained; to submit, to yield; to be allayed, calmed’; 
Kota arg- ( argy -) ‘to stop, to be obedient’, ark- ( arky -) ‘to cause to stop’; 
Kannada adaku ‘to press, to press into a narrower compass, to pack; to 
subdue, to control’; etc. (cf. Burrow — Emeneau 1984:7, no. 63). 

C. (?) Berber: Tuareg azzag ‘to milk, to be milked’, tazak ‘the act of milking’; 
Nefusa azzag ‘to milk’; Ghadames azzag ‘to milk’; Wargla azzag ‘to milk, 
to be milked’; Mzab azzag ‘to milk’; Tamazight zzag, zzay ‘to milk’, 
tamazzagt ‘teat, udder’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha azzag ‘to milk’; Riff azzag ‘to 
milk’; Kabyle azzag ‘to milk’, tuzzga ‘milking’, tamazzagt ‘teat, udder’; 
Chaoia azzag ‘to milk’; Zenaga tuzugt ‘milking’. Assuming semantic 
development from ‘to press, to squeeze’ as in Dravidian: Kui pis- ‘to press, 
to squeeze, to milk’; etc. (cf. Burrow — Emeneau 1984:366, no. 4135). 
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<— Proto-Nostratic root *j ag- (~ *j ag-) (Bomhard 2014.2:328, no. 288, and 

2:328—329, no. 289 ): 

(vb.) *j ag- ‘to stuff, press, or squeeze tight’; 

(n.) *j ag-a ‘plug’; (adj.) ‘pressing, squeezing, cramming’ 

Related to: 

(vb.) *j ag- ‘to push, to shove, to drive’; 

(n.) *j ag-a ‘push, shove, force’ 

Note: Derivates of both these Proto-Nostratic stems have been combined in the 
above Afrasian etymology. 

267. Proto-Afrasian *j ar- ‘(vb.) to run, flow, leak, or spill out; to spring forth, to 
issue (from); to flow or gush forth; (n.) drizzle, rain, downpour; current, 
stream, torrent’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:548, no. 2640, *j Vrab- ‘to flow’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *j ar-am- ‘to gush forth, to burst forth, to spurt’ > 

Hebrew zaram [D71J] ‘to pour forth in floods, to flood away’, zerem [□“).!] 
‘flood of rain, downpour’, zTrmah [ HD - 17 1 ‘issue, ejaculation (of semen)’; 
Aramaic zarmTd ‘downpour’; Ugaritic zrm ‘to make rain’ (?); Akkadian 
zardmu ‘to overwhelm’; Gurage (Gyeto) zaram ‘rain’; Geez / Ethiopic 
(with n for r) zanma ‘to rain’, zandm [1)9?”] ‘rain, rainy season’; 

Tigrinya zanamd ‘to rain’; Tigre zanma ‘to rain’; Amharic zanndmd ‘to 
rain’. Murtonen 1989:170; Klein 1987:204; Leslau 1979:710, 715 and 
1987:641. 

Proto-Semitic *j ar-ab- ‘to gush forth, to flow forth, to rain’ > Arabic 
zariba ‘to flow, to run, to run out, to flow over’, zirb ‘canal’; Gurage 
(Chaha, Eza) (n.) zarab ‘rain’, (Chaha, Zway) (with n for /') (vb.) zdndbd 
‘to rain’; Argobba zdnndbd ‘to rain’. Leslau 1979:710. 

B. Egyptian zrmt ‘flood, torrent’; z’h ‘to flow’. Hannig 1995:658 and 730; 
Faulkner 1962:209; Erman— Grapow 1921:142 and 1926—1963.3:420, 
3:463. 

C. Berber: Touat amazzar ‘artificial waterfall’; Tamazight zrir ‘to be or 
become liquid, to liquify’, zizzar ‘to cascade, to flow along’, amuzzar 
‘waterfall, torrent’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha amuzzar ‘waterfall’; Kabyle azzar 
‘to flow, to drop to the bottom’, zriri ‘to flow (tears, fountain)’, izir ‘squirt 
of milk from an udder’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *j ar- (~ *j ar-) or *j ar- (~ *j ar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:330 — 

331,no.292): 

(vb.) *j ar- or *j ar- ‘to run, flow, leak, or spill out; to spring forth, to issue 
(from); to flow or gush forth’; 

(n.) *j ar-a or *j ar-a ‘drizzle, rain, downpour; current, stream, torrent’ 
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268. Proto-Afrasian *jz7- ‘(vb.) to flow, to flow forth; (n.) flow; (adj.) flowing, 
trickling, dropping, sprinkling’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *j al-ag- ‘to flow’ > Post-Biblical Hebrew zdlay 
[}*?)] ‘to drip, to flow’; Aramaic zdlay ‘to drip, to flow’; Geez / Ethiopic 
zalaga [HA7] ‘to flow, to trickle, to drop’; Tigrinya zdldgg bald, zdlaglagg 
bald ‘to flow’; Amharic (td)zldgdllagd ‘to flow’. Klein 1987:198; Leslau 
1987:637. 

Proto-Semitic *j al-ah- ‘to drip, to sprinkle, to pour’ > Hebrew zdlah 
[n?T] ‘to drip, to sprinkle, to spray, to be wet’; Aramaic zdlah ‘to sprinkle, to 
rain; to pour out’; Geez / Ethiopic zalha [llA<7i|. zalldha [HA*h] ‘to drain out, 
to empty all of the liquid from a vessel’. Klein 1987:199; Leslau 1987:637. 

Proto-Semitic *j al-ap- ‘to drip, to pour, to spill over’ > Hebrew zalatp 
l^ 1 ?' | ‘to pour, to sprinkle, to spray’; Aramaic zdlatp ‘to drop, to trickle 
down’; Geez / Ethiopic zalafa [HAA] ‘to drip, to spill over’. Klein 1987:199; 
Leslau 1987:637. 

Proto-Semitic *j al-a?- ‘to flow’ > Aramaic zdla ‘to flow, to glide’. 

B. Berber: Tuareg ahdl ‘to run, to flow (water)’; Tawlemmet azdl ‘to run, to 
run away’, azzalan ‘course, speed, flight’; Siwa dzzdl ‘to run, to flow’, zdlli 
‘act of running, course’; Nefusa azzdl ‘to run’; Ghadames dzzdl ‘to run’; 
Wargla azzdl ‘to run, to flow’, tazla ‘course, haste’; Tamazight azzdl ‘to 
run, to flow’, tazzla ‘course, flow’; Riff azzdl, azzdr ‘to run’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha azzdl ‘to run, to flow’, tizla ‘course’; Kabyle azzdl ‘to run, to flow’, 
tazzla ‘the act of coming and going, occupation, course’; Chaouia azzdl ‘to 
run’, tazlla ‘course’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *jz7- (~ *j el-) or *jz7- (~ *j el-) (Bombard 2014.2:333 — 334, 

no. 294): 

(vb.) *jz7- or *jil- ‘to flow, to flow forth’; 

(n.) *jil-a or *jz7-a ‘drip, drop, raindrop’; (adj.) ‘flowing, trickling, dropping, 
sprinkling’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *jz7- or *jz7- ‘to glide, to slide’; 

(n.) *jil-a or *y//-« ‘the act of slipping, sliding, gliding’; (adj.) ‘smooth, slippery’ 

269. Proto-Afrasian *j;7- ‘(vb.) to glide, to slip, to slide; (n.) the act of slipping, 
sliding, gliding; (adj.) smooth, slippery’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *j al- (*j al-ag-, *jal-ak *jal-ah-, *j al-al-) ‘to 
glide, to slip, to slide’ > Arabic zalika ‘to glide, to slide, to slip, to make 
slippery; to skid, to slither, to slide (into something)’, mazlak ‘slippery 
spot; slide, chute’, zalla ‘to slip; to make a mistake, to commit an error; to 
slide off something’, zalaga ‘to slip, to slide along, to glide along’; Harsusi 
zelok ‘to slip, to miss, to get lost’; Tigrinya zdlhat bald ‘to totter, to 
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stagger’; Harari (ta)zlahata ‘to slip’, zilhic bdya ‘to slip’; Amharic 
(an)zdlattdta ‘to make slip’; Gurage (Wolane) (a)zlaldtd ‘to be slippery’, 
(Selti) (a)zlatd- ‘to slip, to slide’, (Zway) anzalaldta- ‘to slip, to slide’. 
Leslau 1963:166 and 1979:707; Zammit 2002:209. 

B. Berber: Mzab azlag ‘to skid, to slide; to be distorted’, uzlig, uzlij ‘cord of 
twisted thread’; Wargla amazlag ‘twisted, smooth (rope, thread)’; Tuareg 
ehleg ‘to have on the side, to have on one’s right or on one’s left, to have 
hanging on the side’, tahalga ‘left side’; Tawlemmet azlag ‘to carry, to 
have hanging on the side, to carry (clothing) on the side’, tazalga ‘left, left 
side’, zallag ‘to be awkward, clumsy’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha zlag ‘to twist 
thread into a rope, to be wound’; Riff azrag ‘to turn, to roll’; Kabyle azlag 
‘to be twisted, distorted, misplaced (object, clothing, shoes)’; Chaouia 
azlag ‘to be askew, to go wrong, to miss the mark’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Agaw *j alaw- ‘to go round, to turn’ > Bilin jalaw- ‘to go 
round, to turn’; Xamir jalw- ‘to go round, to turn’; Kemant jalw- ‘to go 
round, to turn’; Awngi / Awiya zur- ‘to go round, to turn’. Appleyard 
2006:75; Reinisch 1887:180 Bilin jiluw-. 

<— Proto -No stratic root *j/7- (~ *j el-) or *j/7- (~ *j el-) (Bomhard 2014.2:334, no. 

295): 

(vb.) *jz7- or *jil- ‘to glide, to slide’; 

(n.) *j/7-a or *5/7-0 ‘the act of slipping, sliding, gliding’; (adj.) ‘smooth, slippery’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *jz7- or *jil- ‘to flow, to flow forth’; 

(n.) *j/7-a or *j/7-o ‘drip, drop, raindrop’; (adj.) ‘flowing, trickling, dropping, 
sprinkling’ 

270. Proto-Afrasian *j im- ‘(vb.) to blow, to play (a wind instrument); (n.) blowing, 
playing (a wind instrument)’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *j am-ar- ‘to blow, to play (a wind instrument), to 
make music’ > Hebrew zamar pDT] ‘to sing, to praise, to play (a musical 
instrument)’, zimrah [rnDT] ‘melody, song’; Aramaic zamrura ‘flute’, 
zamar ‘music’; Old Akkadian zanidrum ‘to sing’; Arabic zamara ‘to blow, 
to play (a wind instrument)’; Geez / Ethiopic zammara 1 1I' 7D Z | ‘to sing, to 
recite Psalms, to play a musical instrument, to celebrate with song, to 
praise or glorify in song’, mazmur [^U^C] ‘psalm, hymn, song, psaltery, 
music, chorus’; Tigrinya zamara ‘to sing, to recite Psalms’; Tigre zammara 
‘to sing, to chant’; Amharic zammara ‘to sing’; Gurage (Soddo) zimmara 
‘to sing’, (Chaha) azdmdrd ‘to sing a war song or an epic song, to bestow 
praise on someone or oneself. Murtonen 1989:166 — 167; Klein 1987:200; 
Leslau 1979:709 and 1987:639. 
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B. Egyptian zb’ ‘to play the flute’, *zb’l\v ‘flautist’. Faulkner 1962:220; 
Hannig 1995:684; Erman — Grapow 1921:144 and Erman — Grapow 
1926—1963.3:433. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Agaw *j am- ‘to dance, to sing’ > Xamir gim- ‘to dance, to 
sing’; Xamta gim- ‘to sing’; Awngi / Awiya gam- ‘to dance, to sing’. 
Appleyard 2006:51 and 124. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *j im- (~ *jem-) or *j im- (~ *j em-) (Bomhard 2014.2:334 — 

335, no. 296): 

(vb.) *j im- or *j im- ‘to blow, to play (a wind instrument)’; 

(n.) *j im-a or *j im-a ‘blowing, playing (a wind instrument)’ 

271. Proto-Afrasian *j um- ‘(vb.) to take, to seize; (n.) the act of taking or seizing; 
(adj.) taking, seizing’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:547, no. 2632, *j um- ‘to rob’): 

A. Semitic: Akkadian zummu ‘to lack, to miss, to be deprived of; to cause to 
miss, to deprive of. 

B. Chadic: Central Chadic *j um- ‘to rob’ > Logone ziini ‘to rob’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *j um- (~ *j om-) or *j um- (~ *j om-) (Bomhard 2014.2: 

335—336, no. 297): 

(vb.) *jum- or *j um- ‘to take, to seize’; 

(n.) *j um-a or *j um-a ‘the act of taking or seizing’; (adj.) ‘taking, seizing’ 

272. Proto-Afrasian *j a?- ‘(vb.) to die, to fade, to wither; (n.) death’: 

A. Semitic: Arabic za'-’ama ‘to die suddenly’. 

B. Egyptian z3 ‘to become weak or feeble’, zl-° ‘weak, feeble man’. Hannig 
1995:657; Faulkner 1962:209. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *j cia?- ‘to be extinguished’ > Alagwa 
tsa^ata ‘barren (animal, person)’; Dahalo dzacft- ‘to die’, dzaa?e ‘death’, 
dzaa’hima ‘corpse’, dzaa^ata ‘enemy’. Ehret 1980:197. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *j a?es- ‘to extinguish’ > Iraqw Isaacs- ‘to extinguish’; Dahalo 
dze^ed- ‘to kill’. Ehret 1980:197. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *y«7- (~ *jaP-) (Bomhard 2014.2:367 — 368, no. 235): 

(vb.) *j a?- ‘to die, to fade, to wither’; 

(n.) *j a?-a ‘death’ 

273. Proto-Afrasian *j ag w - (n.) ‘a kind of tree’: 

A. Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic zagba | Il'VO | possibly ‘podocarpus’ (it renders 
Biblical ‘cedar, cypress’); Tigrinya zagba ‘podocarpus’; Amharic zagba, 
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zagba ‘podocarpus’; Gurage zagba ‘a kind of tree’. Leslau 1979:704 and 
1987:633. 

B. New Egyptian sg (< *zg ?) ‘tree’. Hannig 1995:775. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *dzagiba ‘cedar tree’ > Hadiyya 
digiba ‘cedar tree’; Kambata zagiba, zagissu (< *zagib-cu ) ‘cedar tree’; 
Sidamo daguba, dagucco (< *dagub-co) ‘cedar tree’. Hudson 1989:37. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) ag w -a ‘a small tree, a bush or shrub’ (Bomhard 2014.2: 

368, no. 326) 

274. Proto-Afrasian *j ah- ‘(vb.) to call (out), to cry (out), to groan; (n.) call, cry; 
name’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *j ah-ar- ‘to grunt, to groan, to moan’ > Arabic 
zahara ‘to groan, to moan’, zahir ‘groan, moan’; Sheri / Jibbali zahar 
‘(animal) to push out its young squealing; (woman) to push out a child 
grunting and groaning’; Mehri zahar ‘to squeak, to grunt, to squeal’; 
Harsusi zehar ‘to grunt or squeak while giving birth’. 

B. Egyptian zhzh ‘to cry out, to shriek’. Hannig 1995:737. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *j ah- (~ *j ah-) (Bomhard 2014.2:368 — 369, no. 327): 

(vb.) *jah- ‘to call (out), to cry (out)’; 

(n.) *j ah-a ‘call, cry; name’ 

275. Proto-Afrasian *j aw- ‘(vb.) to wear out, to be used up, to cease to function; 
(n.) cessation, end, extinction’; (adj.) ‘worn out, used up, wasted, decrepit, 
old’ (Ehret 1995:262, no. 477, *jaw- or *dzaw- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to 
cease to function’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *j aw-al- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to cease to 
function’ > Hebrew zul [*?Vr] ‘to waste, to lavish, to squander; to be cheap’, 
zulah [fPTt] ‘removal, cessation’; Arabic zdla ‘to cease to be in a place, to 
remove; to cease, to perish; to cause to cease, to disappear; to destroy; to 
abolish’, zawal ‘end, passage, extinction, disappearance, vanishing, 
cessation, setting (of the sun); decline, change for the worse, injury, harm’, 
? izala ‘removal, elimination’; Sabaean zwl ‘to vanish, to complete’. 
Murtonen 1989:163; Klein 1987:196; Zammit 2002:211. Arabic zawd ‘to 
take away, to remove’. 

B. Egyptian zwn ‘to perish’, zwn ‘affliction’. Hannig 1995:677; Faulkner 
1962:217; Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.3:428. 

*— Proto-Nostratic root *j aw- (~ *j aw-) (Bomhard 2014.2:370 — 371, no. 329): 
(vb.) *y aw- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to cease to function’; 
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(n.) *j aw-a ‘cessation, end, extinction’; (adj.) ‘worn out, used up, wasted, 
decrepit, old’ 


7.3. PROTO-AFRASIAN V 

276. Proto-Afrasian *c’al- ‘(vb.) to stretch out, to extend, to exceed; to be wealthy, 
to prosper, to do well; (n.) wealth, prosperity’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *c’al-cih- ‘to stretch out, to extend, to exceed; to be 
wealthy, to prosper, to do well’ > Hebrew sdlah [rfe] ‘to advance, to 
prosper’; Aramaic salah ‘to prosper’; Arabic salciha ‘to be in good or 
perfect condition’, silh ‘in good condition, perfect’, salah ‘soundness, good 
or healthy condition; beautiful order; peace; good actions, justice’; Sabaean 
slh ‘to make successful, to prosper’; Harsusi sdyleh ‘to be fat’; Sheri / 
Jibbali selah ‘to be suitable, fine’, eslah ‘to do well’; Mehri saylah ‘to be 
fat’. Murtonen 1989:360; Klein 1987:548; Zammit 2002:256— 257. 

Proto-Semitic *c’al-at’- ‘to stretch, to extend’ > Arabic saltah ‘wide, 
broad’, sulatih ‘spacious, roomy, wide’. 

B. Egyptian dpi ‘(arm) to stretch out, to extend’. Hannig 1995:992 — 993; 
Faulkner 1962:318; Erman — Grapow 1921:218 and 1926 — 1963.5:514; 
Gardiner 1957:603 (dl). 

C. Berber: Tuareg azzal ‘to make right, to rectify one thing, to be made right, 
to go right, to rectify, to be rectified, to go right, to be right, to extend, to 
expand’, zannazzal ‘to stretch’; Siwa azzal ‘to extend the hand’; Ghadames 
azzal ‘to offer, to extend, to be extended’; Mzab zzal ‘to offer, to extend, to 
lengthen’; Tamazight zzal ‘to extend, to be extended’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
azzal ‘to stretch, to extend’; Riff azzal , azzar ‘to stretch, to extend’; Kabyle 
azzal ‘to offer, to extend, to be extended’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *d' I aal- ‘to exceed, to be long(er)’ > Saho 
del- ‘to be long’; Gidole c’aal- ‘to be better, wealthier, taller’; Konso faal- 
‘to exceed, to be bigger, to be longer’; Galla / Oromo c’aal- ‘to exceed’. 
Sasse 1979:27. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *c’al- (~ *c’al-) or *c’al- (~ *c’al-) (Bomhard 2014.2: 

342—343, no. 304): 

(vb.) *c’al- or *c’al- ‘to stretch out, to extend, to exceed; to be wealthy, to 
prosper, to do well’; 

(n.) *c’al-a or *c’al-a ‘wealth, prosperity, abundance’ 

277. Proto-Afrasian *c’ar- ‘(vb.) to slip or slide down, to fall down, to roll down, 
to lean or bend down, to throw down; (n.) the act of slipping, sliding, falling, 
or rolling down’ 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *c’ar-a < i- ‘to throw down, to fell, to bring to the 
ground’ > Arabic sara (, a ‘to throw down, to fell, to bring to the ground; to 
be epileptic, to have an epileptic fit’, sari?, masrii? ‘thrown to the ground, 
felled; epileptic; demented, insane, mad, crazy’; Epigraphic South Arabian 
s r? ‘to throw down, to humiliate’. Zammit 2002:253. According to several 
scholars, the following are related to the Arabic and Epigraphic South 
Arabian forms cited here: Hebrew sara?ad [PiyK 1 ‘leprosy’, sarua ? 
[yK | ‘suffering from a skin eruption, struck with a skin disease’; 
Aramaic sar?aOd ‘leprosy’; Geez / Ethiopic sama?t [X-C7d-P] ‘scab, 
malignant ulcer’, sarna ? [ | (for *sarna?) ‘eczema, poisonous snake’ 
(probably rather ‘ulcer’ or ‘disease caused by a poisonous snake’); 
Akkadian senmtu, sennittu, sirnittu ‘a skin disease’. Murtonen 1989:367; 
Klein 1987:557; Leslau 1987:564. 

B. Berber: Tuareg andar ‘to jump quickly from one’s seat, to fall suddenly 
from one’s seat; to be or become angry’; Ghadames andar ‘to throw, to 
shoot, to drop’; Nefiisa antar ‘to fall, to drop, to abort’; Wargla andar ‘to 
make fall, to drop, to have a miscarriage, to abort’; Tamazight dar ‘to go 
down, to slope down, to find’, sdar ‘to go down, to remove, to lay (eggs)’, 
taduri ‘descent, fall’; Riff ndar ‘to throw’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha dar ‘to fall’; 
Kabyle dar ‘to fall’, ddar ‘to jump, to ascend and descend suddenly’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *c’ar- (~ *c’ar-) stem indicating downward motion 

(Bombard 2014.2:343—344, no. 305): 

(vb.) *c ’ar- ‘to slip or slide down, to fall down, to roll down, to lean or bend 
down, to throw down’; 

(n.) *c’ar-a ‘the act of slipping, sliding, falling, or rolling down’; 

(particle) *c’ar- ‘down’ 

278. Proto-Afrasian *c’ar- ‘(vb.) to be or become visible, clear, evident; to make 
clear, to clarify; (n.) visibility, clarity; (adj.) visible, clear, evident’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *c’ar- (extended forms: *c’ar-aft-, *c’ar-aw/y-) ‘to 
be or become clear, evident; to make clear, to clarify’ > Arabic saraha ‘to 
make clear, to clarify, to explain’, saruha ‘to become clear, evident’, sank 
‘clear, distinct, obvious, plain, evident’, sard ‘to look at, to gaze’; Geez / 
Ethiopic sarya [XCf] ‘to be purified, refined, cleansed, filtered’; Tigrinya 
sardya ‘to be pure, clear’; Tigre sdra ‘to be clear, pure, healthy’; Amharic 
tdrra ‘to be pure, to be clarified, to be clear, to brighten, to clear up 
(weather)’, atarra ‘to purify, to make clear, to clean, to elucidate’; Gurage 
tdrra ‘to be filtered, purified, clear’. Leslau 1979:629 and 1987:564. 

B. Berber: Tawlemmet azzaru ‘iris (pupil of the eye)’; Nefusa zar ‘to see’; 
Siwa zar ‘to see’; Wargla zar ‘to see, to look at; to know’; Mzab zar ‘to 
see, to imagine’; Tamazight zar ‘to see, to look at; to know; to pay a visit’, 
izri ‘eyesight, eyes’; Riff zar ‘to see, to look at, to examine’; Kabyle zar ‘to 
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see; to know’, izri ‘eyesight, eyes’; Chaoia zar ‘to see, to look at; to know, 
to foresee’; Zenaga zar ‘to see; to find by accident, to discover’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *c’ar- (~ *c’dr-) or *c’ar- (~ *c’ar-) (Bomhard 2014.2: 

344—346, no. 306): 

(vb.) *c’ar- or *c’ar- ‘to be or become visible, clear, evident; to reveal, to make 
known, to make clear, to clarify’; 

(n.) *c’ar-a or *c’ar-a ‘visibility, clarity’; (adj.) ‘visible, clear, evident’ 

279. Proto-Afrasian *c’ir- (n.) ‘a kind of bird’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:105, no. 443, 
*cir- ‘bird’): 

A. Semitic: Tigrinya earn ‘a kind of bird’; Gurage (Masqan) earn, (Gogot) 
carriyd ‘a kind of bird’; Amharic care ‘a kind of bird’. These forms may be 
borrowings from Cushitic. Leslau 1979:187. 

B. Egyptian drt, dryt, di~w ‘kite’ (Demotic tr-t ‘bird of prey’); Coptic Ire [Tpe] 
‘kite’. Faulkner 1962:323; Hannig 1995:1011; Erman — Grapow 1921:221 
and 1926—1963.5:596 and 5:601; ferny 1976:194; Vycichl 1983:220. 

C. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic: Galla / Oromo cirrii ‘a kind of bird’. 

D. Omotic: Ome cema ‘bird’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *c’ir>'- (~ *c’er>’-) (Bomhard 2014.2:347, no. 309): 

(vb.) *c’iry- ‘to squeak, to chirp, to cheep, to peep’; 

(n.) *c’iry-a ‘a kind of bird’ 

280. Proto-Afrasian *c’ur- ‘(vb.) to press, tie, or bind together; to wrap up; to 
surround, to encircle, to enclose; (n.) that which is tied, twisted, wrapped, or 
bound together: coil, wrapping, binding, loop, etc.; that which surrounds, 
encircles, or encloses: enclosure, wall, surroundings, circle’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:107 — 108, no. 455, *cur- ‘to press together’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *c’a/wa/r- ‘to press, tie, or bind together; to wrap’ 
> Hebrew sur [TK] ‘to confine, to bind together, to besiege; to wrap’; 
Aramaic sur ‘to wrap up, to wrap together; to besiege, to beleaguer’. 
Murtonen 1989:357; Klein 1987:543. 

Proto-Semitic *c’ar-ar- ‘to press, tie, or bind together; to enclose, to 
wrap’ > Arabic surra ‘to lace, to cord, to tie up, to truss up, to bind 
(something)’, surra ‘bag, purse; bundle, packet, parcel’; Hebrew sarar 
[~n^] ‘to bind, to tie up; to wrap, to enclose; to be restricted, narrow, scant, 
cramped’, saror pTK | ‘bundle, package’; Aramaic sarar ‘to tie up, to 
wrap, to enclose’; Mehri sar ‘to tie the foreskin tight before circumcision’, 
sattar ‘to be tied; to have retention of the urine’; Sheri / Jibbali serr ‘to tie 
the foreskin tight before circumcision’; Harsusi ser ‘to tie the foreskin tight 
before circumcision’. Murtonen 1989:366; Klein 1987:557. 
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B. Egyptian dri ‘enclosing wall’ (?), drit ‘wall’ (?), dpw ‘wall’ (?), drww 
‘wall’ (?). Hannig 1995:1010, 1012, and 1012—1013; Faulkner 
1962:323—324; Gardiner 1957:604; Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.5:599. 

C. Chadic: East Chadic *sur- ‘to press, to pack’ > Kabale sar- ‘to press, to 
pack’; Bidiya surray- ‘to press, to pack’; Migama suura- ‘to be heavy; to 
load’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *c’ur- (~ *c’or-) (Bomhard 2014.2:347 — 350, no. 310): 

(vb.) *c ’ur- ‘to twist, to turn, to revolve; to press, tie, or bind together; to wrap 
up; to surround, to encircle, to enclose’; 

(n.) *c’ur-a ‘that which is tied, twisted, wrapped, or bound together: coil, 
wrapping, binding, loop, etc.; that which surrounds, encircles, or encloses: 
enclosure, wall, surroundings, circle’ 

281. Proto-Afrasian *c’ir- ‘(vb.) to cut, to cut off, to cut through, to cut into; (n.) 
that which is cut, cut off, cut into: slice, board, plank, scratch; that which cuts: 
knife, axe, adze’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:105, no. 444, *cir- ‘to cut’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *c’ar-am- ‘to cut, to cut off > New Hebrew saram 
[□7K] ‘to grate on the ear; to injure, to split’; Syriac saram ‘to crop, to cut 
off (the ears), to cut grass (for cattle); to pluck, to tear up (plants); to dare’; 
Arabic sarama ‘to cut off, to sever, to break, to tear’, sarm, sunn, suram 
‘separation, breach, rupture’, sarm ‘cut off. Murtonen 1989:367; Klein 
1987:557; Zammit 2002:254. 

Proto-Semitic *c’ar-ay- ‘to cut, to cut off > Arabic sard ‘to cut, to cut 
off, to lop’; Syriac sard ‘to rend asunder’. 

Proto-Semitic *c ’ar-ab- ‘to cut, to hew, to carve’ > Arabic saraba ‘to 
cut, to remove’; Soqotri serob ‘to cut’; Mehri masrab ‘saw-edged knife 
used (by women) to cut grass for fodder’; Sheri / Jibbali masrab ‘grass- 
cutting knife (used by women in autumn)’; Geez / Ethiopic saraba [XZtl] 
‘to hew, to act as a carpenter, to do carpentry’, masrab [''“JTZ'fl] ‘axe’, 
sarb [XC-tl] ‘plank’; Tigrinya saraba ‘to hew, to carve’; Tigre sarba ‘to 
hew, to carve’; Gafat sarrdbd ‘to hew, to carve’; Gurage tarrdbd ‘to slice 
thin pieces of wood from a surface, to plane wood, to chip stones, to tear 
off a leaf of the as at, to remove leaves with a stroke, to hit the edge of a 
whip’; Amharic tarrdbd ‘to carve, to hew (wood, stones)’, tarb ‘board, 
plank, lumber, beam (of wood)’, mdtrabiya ‘hatchet, axe, adze’; Argobba 
tdrraba ‘to carve, to hew’. Leslau 1979:630 and 1987:563. 

B. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic: Galla / Oromo c’ir- ‘to cut’. Highland 
East Cushitic (perhaps loans from Oromo): Burji c’ir- ‘to chop, to clear 
forest, to gnaw’; Sidamo c’ir- ‘to gnaw, to shave’. Hudson 1989:71, 184, 
and 357; Sasse 1982:49. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *c’ir- (~ *c’er-) (Bomhard 2014.2:376 — 377, no. 337): 
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(vb.) *c’ir- ‘to cut, to cut off, to cut through; to cut into, to scratch, to scrape’; 
(n.) *c’ir-a ‘that which is cut, cut off, cut into: slice, board, plank, scratch; that 
which cuts: knife, axe, adze’ 
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8.1. PROTO-AFRASIAN *ty 

282. Proto-Afrasian *t>’a- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *t v a-m - ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’ 
> Arabic tamma ‘there, yonder’, tumma ‘then, thereupon; furthermore, 
moreover; and again, and once more’, tammata ‘there, there is’; Sabaean 
tmm ‘there’; Hebrew sdm P?] ‘ there, thither’; Imperial Aramaic tmh 
‘there’; Biblical Aramaic tamma ‘there’; Phoenicians; ‘there’; Ugaritic tm 
‘there’. Klein 1987:664; Zammit 2002:112— 113. 

B. Chadic: Hausa can (adv.) ‘yonder, over there (distant but visible)’; can 
(demonstrative pronoun — becomes can if preceeded by a word with final 
high tone) ‘that, those’. Newman — Ma 1977:18; Robinson 1913:46. 

<— Proto-Nostratic deictic stem *t>’ h a- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’ 

(Bomhard 2014.2:286, no. 253) 

283. Proto-Afrasian *t v ar- ‘(vb.) to advance to or toward, to reach, to come to, to 
arrive at; (n.) advance, arrival, goal, attainment, end, aim; approach’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?a-tyar- ‘(vb.) to advance to or toward, to reach, to 
come to, to arrive at; (n.) trace, vestige’ > Hebrew ^dsar ‘to go 

straight on, to advance, to go on, to lead’; Ugaritic dtr ‘to march’, dtr 
‘place’, atryt ‘future, destiny’; Arabic ? atr ‘track, trace, vestige; sign, 
mark; impression, effect, action, influence’, ?itr ‘trace’; Sabaean ‘ > t_r ‘after’; 
Akkadian asam, asm ‘place, site, location, emplacement’ (semantic 
development as in Sanskrit asd ‘space, region, quarter of heaven’ [cf. 
Avestan as ah- ‘place, space’] < as-nd-ti ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive at, 
to get, to obtain; to master, to become master of); Geez / Ethiopic ? asar 
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[fcrtc], ?asar [J»wC] ‘path, trace, track, sole of foot, footprint, sign, mark’; 
Amharic asdr ‘footprint’; Tigre ' ? asar ‘trace’; Tigrinya ' ? asdr ‘trace’. Klein 
1987:59; D. Cohen 1970— :37; Murtonen 1989:103; Zammit 2002:68. 
Diakonoff 1992:82 *?acr ‘place’. 

B. Berber: Tuareg asrad ‘to trace, to mark, to draw a line; to be traced’, 
tasarrit Tine, stripe; gutter’; Ghadames as rad ‘to draw a line’, lusural 
‘furrow’; Mzab ssartatt ‘to align, to arrange; to be aligned’, tisradt Tine, 
trace’; Wargla asrad ‘to align; to be aligned’, tinsardt ‘ruler, straightedge’; 
Kabyle asrid ‘stripe’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *ty h ar- (~ *P’ h ar -) (Bomhard 2014.2:289 — 290, no. 256): 

(vb.) *P’ h ar- ‘to advance to or toward an end or a goal; to attain or achieve an 
end or a goal, to reach, to come to, to arrive at’; 

(n.) *P’ h ar-a ‘advance, arrival, goal, attainment, end, aim; approach’ 

284. Proto-Afrasian *Pin- ‘two’ (Ehret 1995:273, no. 503, *tsan- or *can- ‘two’ 
and 274, no. 505, *tsir(n)- or *cir(n)- ‘two’ [“vowel reconstruction uncertain; 
PAA *u, *ee, or *oo are also possible here; contrary to earlier views, this is 
surely a distinct root from #503”]; Diakonoff 1988:67 *cVn- ‘two’ [Semitic 
*cin- > *t_in -]; Militarev 2014:174 — 175 Proto-Afrasian *cin- ‘two’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *P’in-ay ‘two’ > Akkadian (dual) sind, send ‘two’; 
Arabic ‘Htndni ‘two’; Sabaean tny ‘two’; Qatabanic tnw ‘two’; Ugaritic tny 
‘two’; Hebrew sanayim [□Dtt)] ‘two’; Phoenician snm, ?snm ‘two’, sny 
‘second’; Punic snm ‘two’; Imperial Aramaic tnyn ‘second’; Aramaic tren 
‘two’; Syriac taren (< *tanen ) ‘two’; Neo-Aramaic (Mandaic) tre(n) ‘two’; 
Harsusi [era ‘two’; Sheri / Jibbali troh ‘two’; Mehri taro, troh ‘two’; 
Soqotri tra ‘two’. Brockelmann 1908.1:484 — 485; Lipinski 1997:284 — 
285, §35.4; Moscati 1964:116, §§14.1—14.2; Bauer— Leander 1918 — 
1922:622 (gen.-acc.) *pinai ; Gray 1934:68 — 70, §259, *pinai; Klein 
1987:670; Tomback 1978:327; Zammit 2002:113; Militarev 2014:174 — 
1 75 Proto-Semitic *t_inay-. 

B. (?) Egyptian snw (f. snty) ‘two’, snnw ‘second’; Coptic snaw [cN-xy] (f. 
snte [cntg]) ‘two’. Hannig 1995:713 — 714; Faulkner 1962:230; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:162 and 1926—1963.4:148—150; Gardiner 1957:590; 
Cerny 1976:156; Vycichl 1983:192 — 193. Note: The Egyptian and Coptic 
forms may be borrowings from Semitic. The expected Egyptian form 
would be *tn-, which may be preserved in tnl ‘to distinguish, to make a 
distinction between, to give preference to (another), to be different from’, 
tnt ‘difference’, tnw ‘distinction’. Hannig 1995:956; Faulkner 1962:305; 
Gardiner 1957:601; Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.5:374—375 and 5:376. 

C. Berber: Tuareg assTn (f. sandt) ‘two’; Siwa san (f. snat) ‘two’; Nefusa (f. 
snat) san ‘two’; Ghadames sin (f. sanat) ‘two’; Wargla san (f. sant) ‘two’; 
Mzab san (f. sant) ‘two’; Tamazight sin (f. snat) ‘two’; Tasheliyt / Shilha 
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sin (f. snat) ‘two’; Riff sin (f. snat) ‘two’; Kabyle sin (f. snat) ‘two’; 
Chaouia sin (f. snat) ‘two’; Zenaga cinan (f. ciwat) ‘two’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t>’ h in-a ‘the other or opposite side’; (adj.) ‘different, other’ 
(Bomhard 2014.2:290—291, no. 257) 

285. Proto-Afrasian *t>'um- ‘(vb.) to strike, to beat, to pound, to knock; to tire out, 
to weary; to be or become weak or weary, to fade, to waste away; (n.) fatigue, 
weariness, dullness, stupor’ : 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *P’am-am- ‘to lay waste; to waste away; to be 
devastated, stunned, stupefied, dazed’ > Arabic tamma (inf. ‘Hntimam) ‘to 
fall from all sides upon, to melt and blend, to waste away, to grow old and 
weak’; Hebrew samam TO] ‘ to be desolated, deserted, waste, solitary, 
depopulated; to be stupefied, stunned, astonished, appalled, alarmed, 
shocked’; Biblical Aramaic samam ‘to be dazed’; Geez / Ethiopic samama 
[ p imim | ‘to be silly’; Tigrinya samam bdla ‘to have the eyes closed (which 
indicates daze or stupor)’; Amharic sdmmamd ‘to be in a daze or stupor, to 
be half-awake’. Murtonen 1989:427; Klein 1987:666; Leslau 1987:502. 

Proto-Semitic *wa-Pam- ‘to lay waste, to devastate; to be devastated, 
desolate, wasted’ > Arabic watama ‘to break, to pound, to grind, to crush’, 
watima ‘to produce little grass or food’; Sabaean wtm ‘open country’; 
Hebrew ydsam [□$'] ‘to be desolate’, yasimon ["pD'lZF] ‘waste, wilderness, 
desolation, wasteland’; Old Aramaic (abs. sg.) ysmn ‘desert’. Murtonen 
1989:223; Klein 1987:266. 

Arabic tamila ‘to be or become drunk’, tamal ‘drunkenness’. 

B. Egyptian tmsw ‘injury, harm’. Faulkner 1962:305; Hannig 1995:954; 
Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.1:370; Gardiner 1957:601. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *tum- ‘to strike, to forge’ > Burji tum-danoo 
‘to churn, to thresh, to hit’; Galla / Oromo turn- ‘to forge’; Somali him- 
‘hammer’, tumaal ‘blacksmith’. Sasse 1979:10, 24 and 1982:179. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *P’ h um- (~ *P’ h om-) (Bomhard 2014.2:292 — 293, no. 260): 
(vb.) *t vh um- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound, to knock; to tire out, to weary; to be 
or become weak or weary, to fade, to waste away’; 

(n.) *fy h um-a ‘fatigue, weariness, dullness, stupor’ 

For the semantic developments in the various Nostratic daughter languages, cf. 
Greek KOTuaco ‘to be tired, to grow weary’ < lottoc ‘toil, trouble, weariness, 
suffering’, originally ‘striking, beating’ < kotctco ‘to strike, to beat, to smite, to 
slaughter, to cut off, to chop off, to hammer, to forge, to pound, to knock; 
(metaphorical) to tire out, to weary’. 
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8.2. PROT O- AFRASIAN *dv 

286. Proto-Afrasian *d>’ab- ‘(vb.) to beat, to hit, to strike, to harm, to injure; (n.) 
stroke, blow, ham, injury; slaughter, killing’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:549 — 
550, no. 2646, *jabahl*jibih ‘to make sacrifice’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *d>’ab-ah- ‘to kill, to slaughter’ > Hebrew zdfiah 

pnj] 1 to slaughter’; Phoenician zbh ‘to slaughter, to sacrifice’; Ugaritic 
dbh ‘to sacrifice’, dbh(m) ‘sacrifice(s)’; Arabic dabaha ‘to kill, to 
slaughter’; Akkadian zibii ‘offering’, zebu ‘to slaughter, to sacrifice’; 
Proto-Sinaitic dbh ‘to sacrifice, to kill, to murder’; Sabaean dbh ‘to 
sacrifice, to kill, to murder’; Geez / Ethiopic zabha [ li-flrft | ‘to slaughter, to 
sacrifice, to offer sacrifices’; Tigre zabha ‘to skin an animal’. D. Cohen 
1970— :326— 327; Murtonen 1989:161; Klein 1987:193; Leslau 

1987:631; Zammit 2002:181—182. 

B. Egyptian (reduplicated) dbdb ‘to destroy, to demolish’. Hannig 1995:1005. 

C. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic: Somali dabaah- ‘to slaughter’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *d)’ab- (~ *d>'3b~) (Bomhard 2014.2:279 — 280, no. 245): 
(vb.) *d}'ab- ‘to beat, to hit, to strike, to harm, to injure’; 

(n.) *d- v ab-a ‘stroke, blow, harm, injury; slaughter, killing’ 

287. Proto-Afrasian *d>’an-w- (n.) ‘a kind of tree’: 

A. Egyptian dnw ‘plant, a kind of bush’. Hannig 1995:1007; Erman — Grapow 
1926—1963.5:575. 

B. Cushitic: Kambata dana ‘a kind of tree’; Gallinya ddna ‘a kind of tree’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dyan-w-a ‘a kind of tree or bush’ (Bomhard 2014.2:281, 

no. 247) 

288. Proto-Afrasian *d- v ar- ‘(vb.) to hold firmly; (n.) hand, arm’ (Takacs 2011: 
161): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic ‘arm’ > Arabic dira 0 ‘arm, forearm’; 

Hebrew 7 ezroa f [J?iTrX], zaroa^ [17l“IT] ‘arm, shoulder’; Aramaic dat'd 0 d 
‘arm’; Ugaritic dr f ‘upper arm’; Akkadian zunih ‘arm’, dura hi ‘arm, 
foreleg’ (West Semitic loans); Soqotri deni 0 ‘forearm’; Harsusi derd 
‘forearm’; Sheri / Jibbali dent 0 ‘forearm’; Mehri dar° ‘forearm’; Geez / 
Ethiopic mazrd°t |< 7D ')l<I-b-7'| ‘arm, shoulder (of an animal), sleeve (of a 
garment), strength’; Tigrinya mdzra°t ‘arm, forearm’; Tigre zdra°, 
mdzara°t ‘arm, forearm’. Murtonen 1989:171; Klein 1987:16 and 203; D. 
Cohen 1970— :341; Leslau 1987:379; Zammit 2002:182. 
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B. Egyptian dr-t ‘hand’; Coptic tore [Tuipe] ‘(hand); handle; spade, pick, 
oar’. Hannig 1995:1009; Faulkner 1962:323; Gardiner 1957:604; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:221 and 1926—1963.5:580—585; Vycichl 1983:219—220; 
Cerny 1976:193. 

C. West Chadic: Mupun jar ‘to take, to pick up’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *d>’ar- (~ *d>’ar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:281 — 282, no. 248): 

(vb.) *d>'ar- ‘to hold firmly’; 

(n.) *d>’ar-a ‘firm grip; hand, arm’ 

289. Proto-Afrasian *d>’i- ‘this one, that one’ (Ehret 1995:260, no. 470, *ji or *dzi 
‘one, someone, somebody’ [indefinite pronoun]): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *d>’a, *d r T ‘this one, that one’ > Arabic (m.) dd, (f.) 
dT ‘this one, this’; Hebrew (m.) zeh [il.T], (f.) zdh [TIT], (poetical) zu [Tt] 
‘this’; Biblical Aramaic dd ‘this’; Sabaean d ‘(he) who, (that) which’; 
Mehri d(a)- ‘who, which, what’; Sheri / Jibbali d- ‘one who, whoever’; 
Harsusi d(e)- ‘who, which, that’; Geez / Ethiopic za- [H-] ‘who, that, 
which’ (zi^a- [Itf.-] with possessive suffix pronouns), (m. sg.) zd- [Tt-], (f. 
sg.) zd- [»!-] ‘ this’ (adj. and pronoun); Tigrinya za ‘he who, that’, 9 azu 
‘this’; Gurage za ‘that, that one, that one here’, za ‘this’; Harari zi ‘he, who, 
that’, -zo ‘the’. D. Cohen 1970— :324; Klein 1987:194; Leslau 1979:701 
and 1987:629—630; Zammit 2002:181. 

B. Perhaps also New Egyptian (adv.) dy ‘here, over here; there, over there’ (if 
from *dy); Coptic tai |txi| ‘here, in this place’, te [th] ‘there, in that 
place’. Hannig 1995:970; Faulkner 1962:309; Erman — Grapow 1921:211 
and 1926—1963.5:420; Vycichl 1983:208 and 212; Cerny 1976:177 and 
178. 

<— Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem *d>’i- (~ *d v e-) ‘this one, that one’ 
(Bomhard 2014.2:283—284, no. 250): 


8.3. PROTO-AFRASIAN *t’y 

290. Proto-Afrasian *t’>’al — ‘(vb.) to overshadow, to cover over, to make 

dark; (n.) shade, shadow; covering; darkness’ (Diakonoff 1992:19 *cVl ‘dark’, 
86 *call- ‘shade, shadow’; Orel — Stolbova 1995:117 — 118, no. 503, *cal- 
/*cil- ‘shadow’ and 119, no. 511, *cilam- ‘to be dark’; Ehret 1995:293, no. 
555, *c’il- ‘to darken, to become dark colored’, and 293, no. 556, *c’ilm- 
/*c’alm- ‘black’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *t’yal-al- ‘to overshadow, to cover over’, */ ’!'///- 
‘shade, shadow’ > Hebrew salal ‘to be or grow dark’, set [*??£] 
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‘shade, shadow’; Aramaic talal ‘to overshadow’; Akkadian sullulu ‘to 
provide shade, to roof, sillu ‘shade, shadow’; Arabic zalla ‘to shade, to 
overshadow, to screen, to shelter, to protect’, zill ‘shadow, shade; shelter, 
protection’, zulla ‘awning, marquee, canopy, sheltering hut or tent, 
shelter’; Ugaritic til ‘shade’; Sabaean zll ‘to roof over’; Sheri / Jibbali dell 
‘to give shade’; Mehri adlel ‘to make shade (by erecting a sunshade)’; 
Geez / Ethiopic sallala, salala [8AA] ‘to shade, to make shade, to 
overshadow, to be shady, to darken, to conceal, to cover, to screen from 
view, to blind (an eye), to deafen, to protect’, masallat [< 7D RA ; /-| ‘sunshade, 
shady place, tent, booth, tabernacle’; Tigre ( 9 a)sldla ‘to give shade’, salal 
‘shadow, darkness’; Tigrinya ?, aslala ‘to shelter oneself, salal ‘shade, 
shadow’; Amharic tdlldld ‘to shade, to curtain off, tala ‘shade, shadow’; 
Gafat caldya ‘shade, shadow’; Argobba tala ‘shade, shadow’; Gurage 
(at)tilldld ‘to curtain off; Harari caya ‘shade, shadow, luxury’ (Galla / 
Oromo loan). Murtonen 1989:359; Klein 1987:548; Leslau 1963:52, 
1979:618, and 1987:555; Zammit 2002:276—277. 

Proto-Semitic *t’yal-am- ‘to be or become dark’ > Arabic zalima ‘to 
be or grow dark’, zulma, zaldm ‘darkness, duskiness, gloom, murkiness’, 
muzlim ‘dark, dusky, gloomy, tenebrous, murky’; Akkadian saldmu ‘to 
become dark, to turn black’; Harsusi medlem ‘dark’; Sheri / Jibbali edllm 
‘to become dark’; Mehri hadlawm ‘to go dark’; Geez / Ethiopic salma 
[XA®”], salama [8A< 7D ] ‘to grow dark, to be darkened, to be black, to be 
enveloped in mist, to grow blind (eyes), to be obscured (face)’, salmata 
[RA 7,D -/'| ‘to be dark, to grow dark’ (denominative form salmat (X'A 77D -’/'| 
‘darkness, darkening, eclipse’); Tigre salma ‘to be dark’, cdlma ‘to be 
dark-colored’; Tigrinya sdlldma ‘to be dark’; Amharic cdlldma ‘to be 
dark’; Gurage callamd ‘to be dark’, (Muher, Soddo) cdlldma ‘darkness’, 
(Selti) cilma ‘darkness’; Gafat silldma ‘to be dark’; Harari celama ‘to be 
dark’, cilma ‘darkness; dark’. Leslau 1963:51, 1979:180, and 1987:556; 
Zammit 2002:277. 

B. Cushitic: Bilin caldl- ‘to give shade’, caldla ‘shade’, caldm- ‘to be dark’, 
caldma, cilma ‘darkness’; Galla / Oromo c ’ay a (with palatalization of the 
l) ‘shade, shadow’. (According to Leslau 1987:555 and 556, the preceding 
Cushitic forms are loans from Ethiopian Semitic.) Appleyard 2006:52; 
Reinisch 1887:171. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo c’aal -: c’aal-siis- ‘to 
throw a shadow’, c’aale ‘shade, shadow’. Hudson 1989:356. North 
Cushitic: Beja/Bedawye duluma ‘darkness’. Reinisch 1895:66. 

C. Omotic: Aari c’slmi ‘black’. 

D. Chadic: North Bauchi Chadic *dlm ‘darkness’ > Siryanci dan-dalami 
‘darkness’; Miyanci dan-dalam ‘darkness’; Jimbinanci dan-dilam 
‘darkness’. Skinner 1977:17. Central Chadic *cilVm- ‘dark, black’ > 
Buduma cilim ‘dark’; Gulfey selem ‘black’. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic root (~ *t’>’dl-) and/or (~ *t ' v el-') (Bomhard 

2014.2:295—297,110. 263): 

(vb.) and/or *t’yil- ‘to overshadow, to cover over, to make dark’; 

(n.) *t’>'al-a and/or *t’yil-a ‘shade, shadow; covering; darkness’ 

291. Proto-Afrasian *t’>’ar- ‘(vb.) to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; 
to be firmly or strongly attached; (n.) firmness, solidity, strength; (adj.) firm, 
solid, strong, steadfast’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *t’yar-ab- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound 
together; to be firmly or strongly attached’ > Arabic zariba ‘to stick, to 
adhere’, zurriba ‘to become hard, strong; to be firm, solid’; Akkadian 
sarbatu ‘tree’; Harsusi darb ‘wood, piece of wood, peg’; Sheri / Jibbali 
darb ‘wood, piece of wood’; Mehri darb ‘small piece of wood’. 

Proto-Semitic *t’>'ar- ‘to be strong, firm, powerful’ > Gurage (Selti) 
tirdnne ‘to be strong, powerful, vigorous, firm, resistant, courageous, 
brave’, (Chaha) tcirdnd ‘strong, powerful, vigorous’; Amharic tdttdra ‘to 
be strong’; Gafat sawward ‘to be strong, rigid’; Argobba tettdra ‘to be 
strong’. Leslau 1979:631 — 632. 

B. Egyptian dri ‘hard, firm’; Coptic gro [xpo|, cro [<5po] ‘to become strong, 
firm, victorious’, gdore [xunupe] ‘strength; to be strong’. Hannig 
1995:1012; Faulkner 1962:323; Erman— Grapow 1921:221; Cram 1939: 
783—785; Vycichl 1983:330; Cerny 1976:319. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t’yar- (~ *t’>'dr-) (Bomhard 2014.2:298 — 300, no. 265): 

(vb.) *t’yar- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; to be firmly or 
strongly attached’; 

(n.) *t’y'ar-a ‘firmness, solidity, strength’; (adj.) ‘finn, solid, strong, steadfast’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *t’y'ar- ‘to be rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; 

(n.) *t’>’ar-a ‘that which is rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; (adj.) ‘rough, 
coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’ 

292. Proto-Afrasian *t’yirj- ‘(vb.) to think; (n.) thought, consideration, idea’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *t’yan-an- ‘to think’ > Arabic zanna ‘to think, to 
believe, to assume, to deem, to consider’, zann ‘opinion, idea, belief; 
Harsusi den ‘to think, to imagine’; Mehri hadndwn ‘to imagine; to have 
doubts, to be suspicious of, dcm ‘thought’; Sheri / Jibbali dinn ‘to have an 
idea, to think’. Zammit 2002:277 — 278. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-North Agaw *j itj- ‘(vb.) to tell, to relate; (n.) story, tale, 
conversation’ > Xamir giija ‘gossip, news, story’, girj- ‘to tell, to relate’; 
Quara garja ‘story, tale’; Bilin girjd ‘conversation’, (denominative) giy-ist- 
‘to talk, to converse’. Appleyard 2006:76 and 132; Reinisch 1887:182. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic root *t’>'iy- (~ *t’yerj-) (Bomhard 2014.2:303 — 304, no. 270): 
(vb.) *t’yirj- ‘to think, to consider’; 

(n.) *t’yitj-ci ‘thought, consideration, idea’ 

293. Proto-Afrasian *t’yif-ar- (n.) ‘fingernail, claw’ (M. Cohen 1947:160, no. 351; 
Takacs 2011:31 Proto-Afrasian *cVrVf-/*cVfVr- ‘fingernail’; Militarev 
2010:57 — 58 Proto-Afrasian *cipcir- ~ *carap- ‘fingernail’ [not quite 
reliable]; Orel — Stolbova 1995:120, no. 513, *cupar- ‘fingernail’. Note: The 
Highland East Cushitic and Omotic forms cited by Orel — Stolbova may be 
loanwords): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *t’yipr-, *t’>’upr- ‘fingernail, toenail, claw’ > 
Hebrew sipporen \ ’[732 1 ‘fingernail’; Syriac tecprd ‘fingernail’; Akkadian 
supru ‘fingernail, toenail; claw, hoof; Arabic zufur, zufr, zifr ‘nail, 
fingernail; toenail; claw, talon’; Harsusi defir ‘fingernail, toenail’; Sheri / 
Jibbali difer ‘fingernail, toenail’; Mehri dfer ‘fingernail, toenail, claw’; 
Soqotri tayfdr, tdfhar ‘fingernail, toenail’; Geez / Ethiopic sdjr [JT'PC] 
‘fingernail, claw’; Tigre sdfdr ‘fingernail’; Tigrinya sajri ‘fingernail’; Gafat 
safrd ‘fingernail’; Amharic pfdr ‘fingernail’; Gurage tafar ‘fingernail’; 
Argobba cafjar ‘fingernail’; Harari tifir ‘fingernail, claw’. Murtonen 
1989:366; Militarev 2010:57 Proto-Semitic *tip(V)r-; Klein 1987:555; 
Leslau 1963:152, 1979:614, and 1987:549; Zammit 2002:276. 

B. Cushitic: Bilin ciffer ‘fingernail, claw’; Quara garfa ‘fingernail’; Xamir 
sefir, sefir ‘fingernail’ (these may be loans from Ethiopian Semitic). Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *t’>'afcir- (assimilated from *t’yifar- ?) > (with 
metathesis) *t’yaraf- ‘nail, claw’ > Burunge carafu ‘nail, claw’; Alagwa 
carafu ‘nail, claw’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *t’yip h - (~ *t’>'ep h -) (Bomhard 2014.2:304 — 305, no. 271): 
(vb.) *t’>’ip h - ‘to pinch, to nip’; 

(n.) *t’yip h -a ‘fingernail, claw’ 
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Proto-Afrasian 

*s 

*z 

*s’ 

*sY 

Proto-Semitic 

*s 

*z 

*s’ 

*SY 

Ancient Egyptian 

sP 

Z 

? 

S = s P 

Proto-Berber 

*s 

*z 

*z 

*s 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*s 

*z 

? 

*s 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 

*s 

*z 

*c’ 

*s 

Proto-Chadic 

*s 

? 

*s’ 

*s 


Note: There are no examles of *z and *s ’ in the Nostratic data that I have gathered 
to date. Consequently, they are not included here. 

9.1. PROTO-AFRASIAN *s 

294. Proto-Afrasian *sa?-y- ‘(vb.) to sift; (n.) sieve’: 

A. (?) Semitic: Hebrew sd ? dh [ilKO] ‘a measure of grain’; Nabatean (pi. abs.) 
s ? yn ‘a measure of grain’; Imperial Aramaic (sg. abs.) s‘ > h ‘a measure of 
grain’; Aramaic sd‘ } a, sddd ‘a measure of grain’; Syriac saOd ‘a measure of 
grain’. Murtonen 1989:295; Klein 1987:432. These forms are usually 
considered to have been borrowed from Akkadian sutu(m) ‘a capacity 
measure, a measuring container, rent’ (cf. Von Soden 1965 — 1981.11: 
1064). However, this interpretation is by no means certain (cf. Brown — 
Driver — Briggs 1907:684; Hoftijzer — Jongeling 1995:772). 

B. Egyptian sli, sU ‘to sift (flour)’. Hannig 1995:657 and 664; Faulkner 
1962:209; Erman— Grapow 1926— 1963.4T6. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *sa?~ (~ *sa?-) (Bomhard 2014.2:351, no. 311): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *sa?-V-y- ‘to sift’; 

(n.) *sa?-y-a ‘sieve’ 

295. Proto-Afrasian *sag- ‘(vb.) to get, to obtain; (n.) acquisition, attainment, 
victory’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *sag-al- ‘to get, to obtain, to possess’ > Hebrew 
sayulldh [H^Q] ‘possession, property’; Akkadian sugullate ‘herds’; 
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Ugaritic sgl ‘treasure’; Aramaic siggel, siyel ‘to acquire’; Arabic sagala ‘to 
possess many goods’. Murtonen 1989:296; Klein 1987:434. 

B. (?) Egyptian sdlwt (?) ‘precious things, treasure’, sdj wtyw (?) ‘treasurers’, 
sd’w (?) ‘precious’. Faulkner 1962:258. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *sag- (~ *sag~) or *sag- (~ *sag-) (Bomhard 2014.2:352 — 

353,no.313): 

(vb.) *sag- or *sag- ‘to reach, to arrive at, to attain, to achieve, to get, to 
obtain’; 

(n.) *sag-a or *sag-a ‘acquisition, attainment, victory’ 

296. Proto-Afrasian *sam- ‘(vb.) to resemble, to be like; (n.) appearance, likeness; 
form, shape; (adj.) similar, alike, same’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *sam-al- ‘to resemble, to be like’ > Flebrew semel 

foP] ‘ image, statue’; Phoenician sml ‘image, statue’; Geez / Ethiopic 
(with metathesis) masala ['"’rtrt], masla [< n, flrt] ‘to be like, to look like, to 
be likened to, to resemble, to appear, to seem’, mas l ‘likeness, 

similarity, form, figure, image, statue, parable, proverb’; Tigrinya mdsdld 
‘to be like’; Tigre mdsla ‘to be similar, to resemble, to seem’; Amharic 
massala ‘to be like, to look like, to resemble, to liken, to simulate, to seem, 
to appear’, masal ‘likeness, image, effigy, figure (picture)’; Gurage mdsdld 
‘to resemble, to be like, to look like, to appear, to seem’; Flarari masala ‘to 
appear, to be like, to resemble, to seem’. Murtonen 1989:302; Klein 
1987:449; Leslau 1987:365—366; Tomback 1978:230. 

B. Egyptian sm ‘form, image’, smitl ‘to assimilate, to equalize’. Erman — 
Grapow 1926—1963.4:121; Hannig 1995:705. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *sam- (~ *sam-) (Bomhard 2014.2:358 — 359, no. 318): 

(vb.) *sam- ‘to resemble, to be like’; 

(n.) *sam-a ‘form, shape, appearance, likeness’; (adj.) ‘similar, alike, same’ 

297. Proto-Afrasian *san-, *sin- ‘(vb.) to smell; (n.) nose’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995: 
463, no. 2194, *san-/*sin- ‘nose’ and 476, no. 2251, *sin- ‘to smell’; Ehret 
1995:161, no. 224, *siirj w - ‘to smell [tr.] ’): 

A. Egyptian sn ‘to smell, to kiss, to breathe’, snsn ‘to smell, to stink’. Hannig 
1995:716; Faulkner 1962:230; Erman — Grapow 1921:163. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *san-/*sin-/*son-/*sun- ‘nose’ > Rendille 
sam ‘nose’; Somali sari ‘nose’; Boni saij ‘nose’; Burji sun-a ‘nose’; Arbore 
son-o ‘nose’; Gidole sin-a ‘nose’; Konso siin-a ~ soon-a ‘nose’; Sidamo 
san-o ‘nose’; Kambata san-e ‘nose’; Hadiyya san-e ‘nose’; Gedeo / Darasa 
san-o ‘nose’. Sasse 1979:5, 24 and 1982:169; Hudson 1989:106. Southern 
Cushitic: Dahalo sina ‘nose’. 
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C. Omotic: Ome siqan ‘nose’; Gim san ‘nose’; Nao sin-us ‘nose’; Maji sinu 
‘nose’. 

D. Chadic: Proto-Chadic *suna ‘to smell’ > Hausa sansanaa ‘to smell, to 
sniff; Waiji sasan- ‘to smell’; Tumak hunan ‘to smell’. Newman 1977:31. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *san- (~ *san-) or *san- (~ *san-), *sin- (~ *sen-) or *sin- 

(~ *sen-), *sun- (~ *son -) or *sun- (~ *son-) (Bomhard 2014.2:359 — 360, no. 

319): 

(vb.) *san- or *san-, *sin- or *sin-, *sun- or *sun- ‘to sense, to perceive’; 

(n.) *san-a or *san-a, *sin-a or *sin-a, *sun-a or *sun-a ‘(a) that which senses 
or perceives: mind, nose; (b) that which is sensed or perceived: perception, 
sense, feeling’ 

298. Proto-Afrasian *si- 3rd person pronoun stem, *-s(i) 3rd person suffix: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic independent pronouns: (3rd sg. m.) *su?a ‘he’, (3rd 
sg. f.) *si?a ‘she’; (3rd pi. m.) *sum ‘they’, (3rd pi. f.) *sin ‘they’ (cf. 
Rubin 2010:29 — 32 — Rubin notes that these were originally anaphoric 
pronouns). 

B. Egyptian -s, -sy third person singular suffix; dependent pronouns: sw ‘he, 
him, if, sy ‘she, her, if, sn ‘they, them’, si old form of the dependent 
pronoun 3rd singular f., which has been specialized for certain particular 
uses, mainly in place of the 3rd plural ‘they, them’ or of the neuter ‘it’; 
Coptic s- [c-] prefix of 3rd person singular feminine: ‘she’, -s [-c] suffix of 
3rd singular feminine: ‘her’, -se [-ce] dependent pronoun of 3rd person 
plural, as object of a verb: ‘them’. Gardiner 1957:45, §43, 46, §44, and 98, 
§124; Hannig 1995:647, 674, 712, and 777; Faulkner 1962:205, 211, 215, 
230, and 252; ferny 1976:144—145; Vycichl 1983:180— 181and 182. 

C. Berber: Tamazight 3rd person indirect pronouns: (singular after preposition 
and possessive with kinship) s, as, (poss. sg.) -nnas or ns\ (m. pi.) san, -san, 
asan, (f. pi.) sant, -sant, asant, (poss. m. pi.) -nsan, (poss. f. pi.) -nsant. 
Penchoen 1973:26 — 27. Tuareg (after prepositions) (m. and f. sg.) -s, -as, 
-as, -is, (m. pi.) -san, -asan, -isan, (f. pi.) -sanat, -asanat, -isanaf, (after 
kinship terms) (m. and f. sg.) -s, -as, -is, (m. pi.) -san, -ssan, -asan, -isan, (f. 
pi.) -sanat, - isanat ; (after nouns) (m. pi.) -(n)asan, (f. pi.) -(n)asanat; 
Kabyle (after prepositions) (m. and f. sg.) -s, (m. pi.) -san, (f. pi.) -sant, 
(after kinship terms) (m. and f. sg.) -s, (m. pi.) -(t-)san, (f. pi.) -(t-)sant, 
(after nouns) (m. and f. sg.) -as, (m. pi.) -asan, (f. pi.) -asant, Ghadames 
(after prepositions) (m. and f. sg.) -as, (m. pi.) -san, (f. pi.) -asanat, (after 
kinship terms) (m. and f. sg.) -is, (m. pi.) (it)-san, (f. pi.) (it)-asnat, (after 
nouns) (m. and f. sg.) -(ann)as, (m. pi.) -(ann)asan, (f. pi.) -(ann)asnat. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *?u-s-uu ‘he’ > Buiji is-i 3rd singular m. 
personal pronoun abs. (= obj.) ‘him’; Gedeo / Darasa isi 3rd singular m. 
nom. pronoun ‘he’; Kambata isi 3rd singular m. nom. pronoun ‘he’; 
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Sidamo isi 3rd singular m. nom. pronoun ‘he’. Proto-East Cushitic *?i-s-ii 
‘she’ > Burji is-ee 3rd singular f. personal pronoun abs. (= obj.) ‘her’; 
Gedeo / Darasa ise 3rd singular f. nom. pronoun ‘she’; Hadiyya isi 3rd 
singular f. nom. pronoun ‘she’; Kambata ise 3rd singular f. nom. pronoun 
‘she’; Sidamo ise 3rd singular f. nom. pronoun ‘she’. Sasse 1982:106 and 
107; Hudson 1989:77 and 132. Highland East Cushitic: Kambata -si 3rd 
singular possessive pronoun (m.): ‘his’, -se 3rd singular possessive 
pronoun (f.): ‘her’; Sidamo -si 3rd singular possessive pronoun (m.): ‘his’, 
-se 3rd singular possessive pronoun (f.): ‘her’. Hudson 1989:80. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *?i-si- ‘she’ > Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa -S' in -os ‘his, 
her, its’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *-si (bound) ‘her’ > Dahalo ‘h’di ‘she’, -di 
‘her’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?u-su- ‘he’ > Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa -s in 
-os ‘his, her, its’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *-su (bound) ‘his’ > Ma’a -'hi in 
ku-?u ‘his, her, its’; Dahalo hidu ‘he’, -du ‘his’. Ehret 1980:290 and 295. 

E. Omotic: Gamo sekki ‘that, those’; 3rd person singular subject markers 
(affirmative): (m.) -es, (f.) -us; Zayse bound 3rd person singular subject 
pronouns: (m.) -s, (f.) -is; 3rd person singular independent pronouns: 
(subject m.) ? e-s-i , (subject f.) ‘h-s-i, (direct object complement m.) ?e-s-a, 
(direct object complement f.) ? i-s-a , (postpositional complement m.) ?e-s- 
u(-ro), (postpositional complement f.) ‘h-s-u(-ro), (copular complement 
m.) ? e-s-te , (copular complement f.) ‘h'-s-le. 

F. Chadic: Ngizim demonstratives (previous reference): (deictic predicator) 
sand ‘here/there (it) is, here/there they are (pointing out or offering)’, 
(pronoun) sanu ‘this one, that one; this, that (thing or event being pointed 
out or in question)’; Hausa sii ‘he’, (direct object) si ‘him’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic 3rd person pronoun stem *si- (~ *se~) ‘he, she, it; him, her; 
they, them’; 3rd person possessive suffix *-si (~ *-se) ‘his, her, its; their’ 
(Bomhard 2014.2:362 — 364, no. 322); this was originally an anaphoric stem 
distinct from Proto-Nostratic *sa- (~ *sa-) ‘this one here, that one there’ (> 
‘this, that’) (cf. Bomhard 2014.1:321— 323, §16.17). 

299. Proto-Afrasian demonstrative pronoun stem *sa- ‘this, that’: 

A. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *sa ‘in place of, *?asa ‘there’ > Iraqw 
sa- verb prefix meaning ‘on behalf of, sir/ ‘that particular’, -s- in asma 
‘why?; because’; Alagwa sa- verb prefix meaning ‘on behalf of ; Asa ‘hisia 
‘country’; Dahalo -da in keeda ‘where’. Ehret 1980:178. 

B. Chadic: Hausa sa ‘his, him’; independent pronouns: (m. sg.) sii ‘he’, (m. 
pi.) suu ‘they’; direct objects: (m. sg.) si ‘him’, (m. pi.) su ‘them’; Ngizim 
demonstrative pronoun sanu ‘this one, that one; this, that’; near 
demonstrative pronoun sdu ‘this one’, sdu ... sou ‘this one ... that one’; 
demonstrative pronoun siyu ‘that one’. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic demonstrative pronoun stem *sa- (~ *S3-) ‘this, that’ (Bomhard 
2014.2:378 — 379, no. 338); this was originally a deictic particle meaning ‘this 
one here, that one there’ (cf. Bomhard 2014. 1:320 — 321, §16.16). 

Note: Some of the forms cited above under Proto-Afrasian *si- may belong 
here instead. 

300. Proto-Afrasian *sar- ‘(vb.) to split, to rip apart, to tear asunder; (n.) that which 
splits: knife’: 

A. Berber: Tuareg surst ‘to split, to crack, to be split’, sdssurst ‘to make split’, 
tasdrit ‘split, crack, fissure’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha ssdr ‘to pierce, to drill, to 
make a hole in’; Tamazight tisirit ‘plot of land to be plowed’. 

B. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Burji ser-oo ‘knife’; Hadiyya seer-e ‘knife’; 
Dobase seer-e ‘knife’; Koyra soro ‘knife’ (probably a loan from Burji). 
Sasse 1982:164 and 168; Hudson 1989:87. Proto-Southern Cushitic *sar- 
‘to cut with repeated knife strokes’ > Burunge sar- ‘to scarify’; Dahalo 
sar- ‘to cut’. Ehret 1980:178. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *sar- (~ *sar-) (Bomhard 2014.2:379 — 380, no. 339): 

(vb.) *sar- ‘to split, to rip apart, to tear asunder’; 

(n.) *sar-a ‘that which splits: knife’ 

301. Proto-Afrasian *saw- ‘(vb.) to sigh, to pant, to breathe deeply; (n.) breath, 
sigh’: 

A. Egyptian swh ‘wind, air, breath’. Hannig 1995:679; Erman — Grapow 
1926—1963.4:72; Faulkner 1962:217. 

B. Berber: Tuareg usu ‘to cough’, tdsut ‘cough’; Tawlemmet 3S3W ‘to cough’, 
tdsuwt ‘cough’; Tamazight asu, usu ‘to cough’, tasutt, tusutt ‘cough’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha ttusu ‘to cough strongly’, tusut ‘cough’; Riff usu ‘to 
cough’, tusut ‘cough’; Kabyle usu ‘to cough’, tusut ‘cough’; Chaouia us si 
‘to cough’, tussit ‘cough’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *saw- (~ *S3W-) (Bomhard 2014.2:381 — 382, no. 341): 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp, to breathe deeply’; 

(n.) *saw-a ‘breath, sigh’ 

Related to: 

(vb.) *saw- ‘to sleep, to rest’; 

(n.) *saw-a ‘sleep, slumber, rest’ 
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9.2. PROTO-AFRASIAN *sY 

302. Proto-Afrasian *sy<xm- ‘(vb.) to be hot, sunny; (n.) summer’ (Militarev 2014: 
168 Proto-Afrasian *sam- ‘burning heat’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *syams>’- ‘sun’ > Akkadian samsu ‘sun’; Hebrew 
semes [ WtW | ‘sun’; Aramaic simsd ‘sun’; Phoenician sms ‘sun’; Palmyrene 
sms ‘sun’; Arabic scans (< *sams ) ‘sun’; Sabaean sms ‘sun’; Soqotri scan 
‘sun, day’. Murtonen 1989:429; Klein 1987:668; Zammit 2002:243 — 244. 

B. Egyptian smm ‘to be hot’, smmt ‘heat, fever’, smw ‘summer’; Coptic som 
[ojojm] ‘summer’. Hannig 1995:821 and 822; Faulkner 1962:267; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:182 and 1926—1963.4:468, 4:469; Gardiner 1957:594; 
Vycichl 1983:263—264; Cerny 1976:243; Crum 1939:564. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *s>'cim- (~ *s>'3m-) (Bomhard 2014.2:307, no. 273): 

(vb.) *syam- ‘to be hot, sunny’; 

(n.) *syam-a ‘summer’ 

303. Proto-Afrasian *syaw- ‘(vb.) to be or become dry; (n.) dryness, dry place; 
(adj.) dry, arid, withered’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:469 *sew-/*sew- ‘to be dry’): 

A. Egyptian swl ‘to be dry, arid, hot’, swt ‘dryness’, swyt ‘dry place’; Coptic 
sowe [ujooye] ‘to dry up, to be or become dry, desiccated, or stale’, sow 
[upooy] ‘dry’. Hannig 1995:809; Faulkner 1962:263; Erman — Grapow 
1921:179 and 1926—1963.4:429, 4:430; Gardiner 1957:594; Vycichl 
1983:274; Cerny 1976:258. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *syaH(a)- ‘to become dry’ > Bolewa saa ‘to become 
dry’; Karekare saa ‘to become dry’; Dera see ‘to become dry’; Ngamo sa 
‘to become dry’. East Chadic *sVw- ‘to dry up’ > Mobu sdwe ‘to dry up’. 
Central Chadic *sway- ‘to become dry’ > Zime Batua soia ‘to become 
dry’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *syaw- (~ Vaw-) (Bomhard 2014.2:307 — 308, no. 274): 
(vb.) *sy'aw- ‘to be dry, arid, withered’; 

(n.) *s>’aw-a ‘dryness, dry place’; (adj.) ‘dry, arid, withered’ 

304. Proto-Afrasian *.s>’ajc w - ‘(vb.) to be or become hot, warm; to heat up, to make 
hot, to warm, to burn; (n.) warmth, heat; sun’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:459, no. 
2172, *sahan- ‘to burn, to be warm’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *Vto-a«- ‘to be or become warm; to heat up, to 
warm’ > Akkadian sahdnu ‘to become warm; to warm, to heat; to warm 
oneself (in the sun’s heat)’, *sahnu (f. sahuntu ) ‘warm’, suhnu ‘heat’; 
Arabic sahana, sahina, sahuna ‘to be or become warm; to warm (up); to be 
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feverish; to make hot, to heat, to warm (something)’, salm ‘hot, warm’, 
sahana, scihilna ‘heat, warmth’, sahin ‘hot, warm’; Sheri / Jibbali sxan ‘to 
warm oneself at the fire’, sxanun ‘warm’; Hebrew *shn *["[1111?] ‘to be hot’; 
Post-Biblical Hebrew sdhen | | ‘hot, warm’; Aramaic sahen ‘to become 
hot’, sdhen ‘warm, hot’; Ugaritic shn ‘feverish’; Geez / Ethiopic sahna 
[A™], sahana [<>*»], sahana [AWiV] ‘ to warm oneself, to become warm’, 
sahin ‘incense, frankincense’; Tigrinya sdhand ‘to be hot’; Tigre sahana 
‘to be hot’; Amharic sahin ‘incense’ (Geez loanword). Murtonen 1989:417; 
Klein 1987:650; Leslau 1989:495; Militarev 2014:176—177 Common 
Semitic *shn ‘to become warm, to warm oneself. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *saHan- ‘to warm, to be hot’ > Bokos san ‘to warm, 
to be hot’; Dafo-Butura san ‘to warm, to be hot’; Pero ceno ‘to warm, to be 
hot’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *s>’ax w - (~ *syax w -) (Bomhard 2014. 2:311 — 314, no. 277): 

(vb.) *sy’ax w - ‘to be or become hot, warm; to heat up, to make hot, to warm, to 
burn’; 

(n.) *s>'ax w -a ‘warmth, heat; sun’ 

305. Proto-Afrasian ‘(vb.) to take, to seize, to plunder; (n.) removal, robbery, 
plunder’ (Ehret 1995:158, no. 217, *sil- ‘to pull off, to draw off): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *s>’al-al- ‘to take, to seize, to plunder’ > Hebrew 
salal [V*?©] ‘to spoil, to plunder’; Akkadian saldlu ‘to spoil, to plunder, to 
carry away’; Arabic salla ‘to draw or pull out slowly, to draw a sword’; 
Mehri sal ‘(wolf) to drag away (its prey)’, slul ‘to let (a wolf) take an 
animal from you’, sdttal ‘to steal away unobserved’; Sheri / Jibbali sell 
‘(wolf) to drag away its prey’. Murtonen 1989:423; Klein 1987:662; 
Zammit 2002:226. 

Proto-Semitic *s>’al-ab- ‘to rob, to plunder, to take away’ > Arabic 
salaha ‘to take away, to steal, to rob, to plunder’; Sheri / Jibbali salah ‘to 
take (someone’s gun) by force’; Harsusi selob ‘to disarm’; Mehri saldb ‘to 
disarm someone’; Geez / Ethiopic salaba [rtrttl] ‘to take off, to strip off, to 
take away, to remove, to deprive, to take spoils, to plunder, to despoil’; 
Tigrinya salaba ‘to rob someone of his clothes’; Tigre salaba ‘to rob, to 
snatch away’; Amharic sdlldbd ‘to cheat, to rob by magical means’; 
Gurage (Soddo) salabi ‘cheater’. Leslau 1987:498 — 499. 

Proto-Semitic *s>'al-ap- ‘to draw out, to pull out’ > Hebrew sdlacp 
[ r | ! ?l?] ‘to draw out’; Aramaic salacp ‘to draw a sword, to pull off (shoes)’; 
Akkadian saldpu ‘to draw (a sword, a dagger) from a sheath, to tear out, to 
pull out, to extricate, to rescue’. Murtonen 1989:426; Klein 1987:663; 
Zammit 2002:225. 
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B. Egyptian: Coptic so Ip [cu>att] ‘to break off, to cut off, sloplep [cAOTTAen], 
sleplop [ cAc-;TTAa>rr | ‘to tear apart’ (Semitic loans). Vycichl 1983:188; 
Cerny 1976:151. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *sil- ‘to strip bare, to make empty’ > 
K’wadza sil- ‘to pluck (a bird)’; Ma’a -silo ‘bare, naked, empty’. Ehret 
1980:180. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root (~ *s'->'e/>’-) (Bomhard 2014.2:315 — 316, no. 280): 

(vb.) *syily- ‘to take (away), to seize, to snatch’; 

(n.) *syil v -a ‘removal, robbery, plunder’ 

306. Proto-Afrasian *s>’ir- (n.) ‘root’ (Ehret 1995:164, no. 230, *sar-/*sir- ‘root’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic if s'- : irsy-l*'s v ursy- (< *v v arv v -) ‘root’ > Akkadian 

sursu ‘root’; Hebrew sores ‘root (of plant)’; Syriac sersa ‘root’; 

Phoenician srs ‘root’; Ugaritic srs ‘root’; Arabic sirs (< *sirs) ‘root’. 
Murtonen 1989:439; Klein 1987:684. Proto-Semitic *syirr-/*s>’urr- (< 
*s>'3rr-) ‘root’ > Arabic sirr ‘root, origin, source’; Geez / Ethiopic sarw 
| |, stir [<r’-tr|. sar | /"C | ‘basis, root, origin, stock, tribe’ (also ‘sinew, 
tendon, nerve, muscle’); Tigrinya sdr, sur ‘root’; Tigre sdr ‘root’; Amharic 
sdr ‘root, bottom; under, beneath, at the foot of (also ‘vein, artery, nerve, 
tendon’); Gafat sdr ‘root’; Harari sar ‘root, bottom; near’; Gurage sar ‘root, 
bottom of a thing’. Leslau 1963:142, 1979:558, and 1987:535—536. 

B. Cushitic: Central Cushitic: Awngi / Awiya sir ‘root’; Kemant sar ‘root’; 
Quara sar ‘root’; Bilin zir ‘root’. Reinisch 1887:309; Appleyard 2006: 
116—117. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *syir-a ‘root (of tree orplant)’ (Bomhard 2014.2:319 — 320, 

no. 282): 

Perhaps related to: 

(vb.) *sy’ir- ‘to twist, turn, tie, or bind together’; 

(n.) *sy’ir-a ‘band, cord, any cord-like object: sinew, tendon, nerve, vein’ 

307. Proto-Afrasian *sy'ol- ‘(vb.) to be safe, well, sound; (n.) safety; health, 
welfare’; (adj.) ‘safe, well, sound’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *syal-am- ‘to be safe, well, sound’ > Hebrew salem 
[□*?©] ‘to be complete, sound’, salom [□I*?©] ‘peace’; Syriac salem ‘to be 
complete, to be safe’; Phoenician slm ‘to be complete’; Ugaritic slm ‘(vb.) 
to be complete; (n.) peace’; Arabic salima ‘to be safe and sound, 
unharmed, unimpaired, intact, safe, secure’, salam ‘soundness, 
unimpairedness, intactness, well-being; peace, peacefulness; safety, 
security’, salim ‘peace’, salim ‘safe, secure; free (from); unimpaired, 
undamaged, unhurt, sound, intact, complete, perfect, whole, integral. 
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faultless, flawless; well; safe and sound; healthy; sane’, salim ‘safe, secure; 
free (from); unimpaired, unblemished, faultless, flawless, undamaged, 
unhurt, safe and sound, safe; sound, healthy; whole, perfect, complete, 
integral’; Akkadian salamu ‘to be well’, sulmu ‘health, welfare’; Sabaean 
slm ‘peace, soundness, health’; Harsusi selem ‘to be safe’, selom, seldm 
‘peace’, selomet ‘peace, safety’; Sheri / Jibbali selm ‘to be safe’, seh'tm 
‘peace, safety’; Mehri sThm ‘to be safe, saved’, salom ‘peace’, selom, 
sohm ‘safe’; Geez / Ethiopic salam [04?”] ‘peace, salutation, safety’; 
Tigrinya salam ‘peace’; Tigre sdlma ‘to greet’; Amharic salam ‘peace, 
tranquility’, sallama ‘to pacify’. Arabic loan in Gurage (Soddo) salam 
‘peace’. Murtonen 1989:425 — 426; Klein 1987:662 — 663; Leslau 
1979:643 and 1987:499—500; Zammit 2002:227. 

B. Egyptian snb (< *snb /slm/) ‘to be sound, healthy’. Hannig 1995:717 — 
718; Erman— Grapow 1921:164 and 1926—1963.4:158—159; Faulkner 
1962:231. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *s>'ol- (Bomhard 2014.2:320 — 321, no. 283): 

(vb.) *s- v o/- ‘to be safe, well, sound’; 

(n.) *syol-a ‘safety; health, welfare’; (adj.) ‘safe, well, sound’ 

308. Proto-Afrasian *syor- ‘(vb.) to surge, gush, flow, spring, or spread forth; (n.) 
surge, gush, flow’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *syar-ac’- ‘to surge, gush, flow, spring, or spread 

forth’ > Flebrew sdras ‘to swarm, to team’, seres ‘creeping 

things, reptiles’; Syriac saras ‘to creep, to crawl’; Geez / Ethiopic sarasa 

sarsa [wC8], sarada ‘to germinate, to blossom, to shoot 

forth, to sprout, to burgeon, to bud, to proceed, to arise’; Tigrinya sarasa 
‘to sprout’; Amharic sdrrdtd ‘to suffuse’. Murtonen 1989:438; Klein 
1987:683; Leslau 1987:535. 

Proto-Semitic *s>’ar-ab- ‘to flow (forth)’ > Arabic sariba ‘to flow, to 
run out, to leak; to creep’, sirb ‘herd, flock, bevy, covey, swarm’; 
Akkadian sarbu, surbu ‘shower (of rain)’; Geez / Ethiopic saraba [rtZH] 
‘to flood’, ?asrab ( h0<Ml | (pi.) ‘torrents, showers’; Tigrinya saraba ‘to 
begin to rain’; Amharic asrab ‘cataract, flood’ (Geez loan). Leslau 
1987:511; Zammit 2002:218—219. 

Proto-Semitic *syar-a < i- ‘to move quickly, to surge forth’ > Arabic 
sand' a ‘to be quick, fast, prompt, rapid; to urge (on); to speed up, to 
accelerate, to expedite; to hasten, to hurry, to rush, to dash’; Ugaritic sr ( ‘ 
‘surging’; Akkadian seru ‘to well up’. Zammit 2002:219 — 220. 

B. Egyptian srr ‘fluid, liquid’, srs ‘(of horses) to be quick, swift’. Faulkner 
1962:270; Hannig 1995:833. 

C. Berber: Tuareg asri ‘to run, to let a horse gallop’, sasri ‘to make run’; 
Wargla amsari ‘horse race, horse riding’; Tamazight srirray ‘to move 
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quickly, to be fast and efficient’, asrirray ‘the act of moving quickly, a 
quick and happy ending’; Kabyle isrir ‘to be clear (sky), to be free (local)’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *s>'or- (Bomhard 2014.2:321 — 324, no. 284): 

(vb.) *syor- ‘to surge, gush, flow, spring, or spread forth’; 

(n.) *syor-a ‘surge, gush, flow’ 

309. Proto-Afrasian *s>’uw- ‘(vb.) to be proper, fitting, suitable, appropriate, good, 
worthy, equal, equivalent; (n.) propriety, suitability, appropriateness; (adj.) 
proper, fitting, suitable, appropriate’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *s>’aw-ay- ‘to be equal, even’ > Arabic scrwiya ‘to 
be equivalent, to be equal (to something); to even, level, flatten, straighten 
(something); to smooth (something); to equalize, to make equal (something 
to something else); to put (something) on the same level (with something); 
to put two persons on an equal footing, to treat two persons as equal, to 
reconcile two persons; to make regular, to make good (something); to 
regulate, to arrange, to make up, to smooth over, to settle, to put in order (a 
dispute, controversy, etc.)’, siwan, suwan ‘equality, sameness’, sawd ? 
‘equal; equality, sameness’, sawly ‘straight, right, correct, proper; 
unimpaired, intact, sound; even, regular, well-proportioned, shapely, 
harmonious’, mustawin ‘straight, upright, erect; even, smooth, regular; 
well done (cooking); ripe, mature’; Hebrew sdwah [113127] ‘to be like, equal, 
equivalent’, sdweh [niU7] ‘level, plain’, sdweh [11127] ‘equal, fitting, 
appropriate’; Syriac sawa ‘to be even, like, equal’; Harsusi sewd ‘to be 
equal to’, sewe ‘together; even’; Mehri sowi ‘to level’; Sheri / Jibbali essoi 
‘to act, justly’, sis? ‘equal’; Soqotri se? ‘to balance, to offset’, suwa ‘good, 
convenient, suitable’. Murtonen 1989:414; Klein 1987:644; Zammit 
2002:232. 

B. Egyptian sjw ‘worth, value’, ir s’w ‘to be profitable’, sw ‘suitable, useful, 
worthy’, sw-mr ‘worthy of love’; Coptic saw [ nixy | ‘(n.) use, value; (adj.) 
useful, suitable, fitting, virtuous’, m(p)sa [m(tt)(jj.\] ‘(vb.) to be worthy, 
deserving (of); (n.) worth, deserts, fate’, atmpsa [ atmttoja. | ‘worthless, 
undeserving’, r saw [p u)xy| ‘to be useful, suitable (for); to become 
prosperous, virtuous’, mntsaw [mntujay] ‘usefulness; propriety, modesty’, 
sumerit [ujoyMeprr] ‘lovable’, (prefix) su- [ qjoy- 1 ‘worthy of, fit for’. 
Hannig 1995:801; Erman— Grapow 1921:178 and 1926—1963.4:404; 
Faulkner 1962:261; Vycichl 1983:255 and 274; Cerny 1976:87 and 257. 

C. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye so ‘good, beautiful’. Reinisch 1895:208. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *s>'uw- (~ *j. v ow-) (Bomhard 2014.2:325 — 327, no. 287): 
(vb.) *s>’uw- ‘to be proper, fitting, suitable, appropriate, good, well, fine, 
beautiful’; 
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(n.) *s>’uw-a ‘propriety, suitability, appropriateness’; (adj.) ‘proper, fitting, 
suitable, appropriate’ 

Semantics as in Geez / Ethiopic sannaya [v’Yf] ‘to be beautiful, to be good, to 
seem good, to be well, to be fine, to be excellent, to be fitting, to be 
appropriate’ and its derivatives (cf. Leslau 1987:531 — 532). 



CHAPTER TEN 


FRICATIVE LATERALS / LATERALIZED AFFICATES 


Orel — Stolbova (1995:xix) give the following correspondences (their transcription 
has been changed to conform with the transcription used in this book): 


Proto-Afrasian 

*1 

*ti 

*ti’ 

Proto-Semitic 

*1 

*ti 

*ti’ 

Ancient Egyptian 

S 1=1 

S 1= 

dS 

Proto-Berber 

*s 

*c 

*c 

Proto-East Cushitic 

*s 

*s *s 

*c’ 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 

*1 

*ti (?) 

*ti’ 

Proto-Chadic 

*1 

*ti 

*ti’ 


Note: Ehret (1980:37) reconstructs *i and *ti\ which he writes *i and *tl, for 
Proto-Southern Cushitic. 


Ehret (1995:394) gives the following correspondences (as in the preceding table, 
Ehret’s transcription has been changed): 


Proto-Afrasian 

*1 

*dfe 

*ti’ 

Proto-Semitic 

*1 


*ti’ 

Ancient Egyptian 

S =1 

d^t 

1*= 

Proto-Cushitic 

*1 

*dfe 

*ti’ 

Proto-Chadic 

*1 

*dfe 

*ti’ 

Proto-Omotic 

*1 

*cf 

*cf 


Note: In this chapter, we will only consider Proto-Afrasian *tj and *rf 
10.1. PROTO-AFRASIAN * tj 

310. Proto-Afrasian *tjafr- (n.) ‘(young) sheep or goat’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995: 
121 — 122, no. 517, *ca?~ ‘meat’ and 489, no. 2323, ‘cow, bull’; Ehret 
1995:428, no. 888, *io?- ‘cattle’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *tja(h)- ‘(young) sheep’ > Arabic sd 9 (coll.; n. un. 
sdh; pi. siwdh, siydh) ‘sheep, ewe’; Hebrew seh [iltj?] ‘(young) sheep, 
lamb’; Phoenician s ‘sheep’; Ugaritic s, sh ‘sheep’; Akkadian su‘ > u ‘ram’. 
Klein 1987:642; Murtonen 1989:412—413. 
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B. Cushitic: Proto-Sam *lah- ‘ewe’ > Rendille lah ‘ewe’; Somali lah ‘ewe’. 
Heine 1978:67. Proto-Southern Cushitic *iah- ‘goat’ (?) > Ma’a hlane ‘he- 
goat’. Ehret 1980:328. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *tj h ah-a ‘(young) sheep or goat’ (Bomhard 2014.3:657, no. 

590) 

311. Proto-Afrasian *tjak w - ‘(vb.) to prick, to pierce, to stab; stab, thrust, jab; 
thorn, spike, prong, barb’ (Ehret 1995:422, no. 874, *iaak w - ‘to pierce’; 
Orel — Stolbova 1995:132, no. 569, *cuk- ‘to cut, to pierce’ and 132, no. 570, 
*cuk- ‘sharp weapon’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *tjak-ak- ‘to pierce, to prick, to stab’ > Arabic 
sakka ‘to pierce, to transfix; to prick, to stab’, sakka ‘stab, thrust, jab’; 
Sheri / Jibbali sekk ‘to skewer meat’, miskat ‘spit, and the meat skewered 
on it’; Mehri maskik ‘wooden spit, skewer’; Harsusi meskek ‘bar, skewer, 
(wooden) spit’; Hebrew sex P]®! (pi. sikkim [□'3U7]) ‘thorn’, sukkdh [HD©] 
‘barb, spear’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); Aramaic sikkci ‘thorn’. 
Murtonen 1989:421—422; Klein 1987:655 and 656; Leslau 1987:529. 

Proto-Semitic *tja/wa/k- ‘thorn’ > Arabic sawk ‘thorn(s)’, sawkl 
‘thorny, spiky, prickly’; Aramaic sawkd ‘thorn’; Geez / Ethiopic sok \ Y’ii \ 
‘thorn, thorn bush, spine (of hedgehog), sting’; Tigre sokat ‘thorn’; 
Tigrinya ? asok ‘thorn’; Gafat asih w d ‘thorn’; Amharic asoh ‘thorn’; 
Argobba asoh ‘thorn’; Harari usux ‘thorn’; Gurage sox ‘thorn’. Leslau 
1963:33, 1979:541, and 1987:529; Zammit 2002:246. 

B. Berber: Tuareg Sslor ‘nail (person or animal), hoof, tdskdrt ‘blade, tip; 
stinger (of scorpion, wasp, bee); garlic’; Nefusa accar ‘nail’; Ghadames 
acker ‘nail’; Tamazight iskar ‘nail, claw, talon, tip’, abaccor ‘paw, hoof; 
Wargla accar ‘nail, talon, hoof; Mzab accar ‘naif; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
iskor ‘nail’, baskar ‘claw’, tiskort ‘garlic’; Riff iccor ‘nail, claw’; Kabyle 
iccor ‘nail, claw, point’; Chaouia iccor ‘nail, talon’; Zenaga askar ‘nail, 
claw’, taskart ‘anything with a sharp claw’. 

C. Proto-Southern Cushitic *iaak w - ‘to stab, to pierce’ > Iraqw hlaqw- ‘to 
shoot (arrow)’, hlakat- ‘to hunt’; Burunge hlakw- ‘to shoot (arrow)’, 
hlagad- ‘to hunt’; Alagwa hlakat- ‘to hunt’; Ma’a -hla ‘to stab, to pierce’, 
mhla^e ‘thorn’; Asa hlakat- ‘to hunt’; K’wadza hlakata^iko ‘hunter’. Ehret 
1980:209. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *tj h ak wh - (~ *ti h ak wh -) (Bomhard 2014.3:657 — 658, no. 

591) : 

(vb.) *tj h ak wh - ‘to prick, to pierce, to stab’; 

(n.) *tj h ak wh -a ‘stab, thrust, jab; thorn, spike, prong, barb’ 
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312. Proto-Afrasian *tjar- ‘(vb.) to cut, to slice; (n.) cut, slit, slice, slash; that 
which cuts: saw, knife, axe’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:126, no. 541, *car- ‘to cut, 
to saw’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *tiar-ah- ‘to slice, to cut up’ > Arabic saraha ‘to 
cut in slices, to slice, to cut up’; Harsusi sereh ‘to disjoint, to separate the 
parts of a carcass’; Sheri / Jibbali serah ‘to cut up (meat, etc.)’; Mehri 
sdrah ‘to dismember a carcass’. 

Proto-Semitic *tjar-ay- ‘to skin’ > Sheri / Jibbali sere ‘to skin (a cow, 
a camel) with a knife’; Mehri saru ‘to skin (a cow, a camel)’. Arabic 
sarama ‘to split, to slit, to slash’, sarmata ‘to shred, to tear to shreds’. 
Sheri / Jibbali sens ‘to cut a slit in the ear, to tear skin off. 

Proto-Semitic *wa-tiar- ‘to saw’ > Arabic wasara ‘to saw, to saw 
apart’; Hebrew massor [lltilD] ‘saw’; Geez / Ethiopic wasara, wassara 
‘to saw, to cut with a saw, to split with a saw’, mosar [V’u’C], 
mosart [ T’lt’C-'l - 1 ‘saw’; Tigre scirsdra ‘to saw’, masar ‘axe’; Tigrinya 
sdrsard ‘to saw’, massar ‘axe’; Amharic sdrassdra ‘to saw’, massar ‘axe’; 
Gurage masar ‘horn-handle knife, knife for cutting and eating raw meat’. 
Leslau 1979:430 and 1987:621. 

Proto-Semitic *tjarat’- ‘to cut into, to make incisions’ > Hebrew sural 
‘to incise, to scratch’, seret ‘incision’; Akkadian saratu ‘to 

slit up, to slice’; Arabic sarata ‘to tear, to make incisions (in), to scratch, to 
slit open, to rip open’, sort ‘incision (in the skin), cut, rip, slash, slit; 
provision, condition’; Gurage sarrdtd ‘to make decorative incisions on a 
pot, to brand cattle’. Murtonen 1989:438; Klein 1987:682; Leslau 
1979:562; Zammit 2002:237. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *tiar- ‘to cut (trees)’ > Hausa saaraa ‘to cut (trees)’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *ti h ar- (~ *ti h ar-) (Bomhard 2014.3:660 — 661, no. 594, 
and 3:661, no. 595): 

(vb.) *tj h ar- ‘to cut, to cut into’; 

(n.) *tj l 'ar-a ‘cut, slit, slice, slash; that which cuts: saw, knife, axe’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *tj l 'ar-V-t’- ‘to make incisions, to cut into’; 

(n.) *tj h ar-t’-a ‘scratch, incision’ 

313. Proto-Afrasian *ti[e]r- ‘(vb.) to burn, to roast; (n.) warmth, scorching heat; 
(adj.) burned, roasted, parched’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *tjar-ap- ‘to burn’ > Hebrew sunup [ r j — ltI7 1 ‘to 
burn’; Ugaritic srp ‘to burn’; Akkadian sardpu ‘to burn’; Mehri saruf'to 
build up sticks for a fire’; Sheri / Jibbali serif ‘to build a fire to heat milk- 
heating stones’; Harsusi serdf ‘ to roast meat with hot stones’. Murtonen 
1989:438; Klein 1987:683. 
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Proto-Semitic *tjar-ab- ‘to bum, to parch’ > Hebrew sara/i [Xltl?] 
‘burning heat, parched ground’ (this may be a loan from Aramaic); 
Aramaic sarafi ‘to be parched’, sarafi ‘heat, drought’. Murtonen 1989:437; 
Klein 1987:680; Militarev 2010:56 Proto-Semitic *srp. 

B. Egyptian srf (< *srf) ‘(vb.) to warm; (n.) warmth’. Hannig 1995:729; 
Faulkner 1962:236; Erman — Grapow 1921:166 and 1926 — 1963.4:195 — 
196; Gardiner 1957:591. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *ti h er- (Bomhard 2014.3:662 — 664, no. 597): 

(vb.) *tj h er- ‘to burn, to roast’; 

(n.) *tj h er-a ‘ash(es), charcoal, burnt wood; firewood’; (adj.) ‘burned, heated, 
roasted, charred, parched’ 

314. Proto-Afrasian *tjii'(a)r- (n.) ‘hair’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:123 — 124, no. 538, 
*cafar- ‘hair’; Militarev 2011:73 Proto-Afrasian *£V < ?cir)-\ Ehret 1995:429, 
no. 889, *i-?r- or *i-r?- ‘hair’: Proto-Semitic 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *tla < ir-l*tli < ir- ‘hair; hairy’ > Hebrew se <J ar pUtll | 
‘hair’; Syriac sa ,, ra ‘hair’; Mandaic sara ‘hair’; Arabic sa°r ‘hair; bristles; 
fur, pelt’, soprani ‘hairy’; Akkadian sartu ‘hairy skin’; Ugaritic s ( ‘rt ‘hair’; 
Harsusi sor ‘hair, wool’; Mehri ser ‘straw’; Sheri / Jibbali sa?ar ‘dry grass, 
straw’; Soqotri su' : ur ‘straw’; Geez / Ethiopic safari [/"dC-P] ‘hair of body 
or head’, mas^art [‘"’/"dC-P] ‘comb, wooden headrest’. Diakonoff 1992:18 
*cafar- ‘hair’; Murtonen 1989:433; Klein 1987:673; Leslau 1987:525; 
Zammit 2002:239 — 240; Militarev 2008:199 and 2011:73 Proto-Semitic 
*safar(-t)-. 

B. Egyptian (Demotic) s f 'rt ‘wool’, Coptic sort [copT] ‘wool’ are Semitic 
loans (cf. Cerny 1976:162; Vycichl 1983:197). 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Cushitic or */«('/ : /*//(/ : ‘to claw, to scratch’ 

(cf. Ehret 1995:429, no. 891). 

D. Omotic (*iji‘t'ar~ >) *saHar- ‘hair’ > Maji saaru ‘hair’. Assimilation of 
vowels in West Chadic and Omotic. 

E. Chadic: West Chadic {*tii^ar- >) *tjaHar- ‘hair’ > Hausa saari ‘hair on 
the chest of a ram’; Bokkos syah- ‘hair’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *ti h K- (~ *rf /! ef-) (Bomhard 2014.3:664 — 665, no. 598): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *ti h i?-V-r- ‘to comb’; 

(n) ‘hair’: 


Note: The original meaning of this stem may have been ‘to scratch, to scrape’ 
(> ‘to comb’ > ‘hair’), as shown by Proto-Cushitic or */a(/ : 

/*/((/- ‘to claw, to scratch’ cited above. For derivation of the word for 
‘hair’ from a stem with the meaning ‘to scratch, to scrape’, cf. Old 
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Church Slavic kosa ‘hair’, Serbo-Croatian kosa ‘hair, wool’, etc., o- 
grade of the root found in Common Slavic *cesati ‘to scratch, to comb’ 
> Russian cesat' [uecaTt] ‘to scratch, to comb’. 

315. Proto-Afrasian *tjut’- ‘(vb.) to cut, to split; (n.) cut, split’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *tjat’-ar- ‘to cut, to split’ > Arabic satara ‘to 
halve, to divide into equal parts, to bisect, to cut through, to cut off, to 
sever’, satr ‘partition, division, separation, halving, bisecting’; Mehri 
satrayr ‘rag, strip of cloth’; Soqotri setar ‘to tear’; Harsusi seterdyr ‘bundle 
of rags or cloth’; Sheri / Jibbali satrer ‘rag, strip of cloth’; Gurage (Chaha) 
satara ‘to split wood into half or into big pieces, to plow a field for the first 
time’, (Endegen) (a)stdttdra ‘to split wood into small pieces’, (Muher) 
sdttdrd ‘to cut, to split’; Tigre scitra ‘to split, to crack’; Harari setara ‘to 
split along the grain into splinters’, scitra ‘crack, split’, sacir ‘splinter’. 
Leslau 1963:137, 144 and 1979:588; Zammit 2002:238—239. 

Proto-Semitic *tjat’-ak’- ‘to cut, to split’ > Akkadian sataku ‘to cut, to 
separate’; Geez / Ethiopic sataka | u’nvh [ ‘to cut, to split, to tear asunder, to 
break through, to open a way’; Tigre sdttdka ‘to split’; Gurage sdttdka ‘to 
split wood in half, to plow a field for the first time’. Leslau 1979:567 and 
1987:537—538. 

Proto-Semitic *tjat’-at’- ‘to cut, to split, to tear’ > Arabic (Datina) 
satta ‘to cut, to split, to tear’; Geez / Ethiopic satata | u’rnm | ‘to tear 
(apart), to rend, to rip up’; Tigre satta ‘to rend’, satta ‘to tear’; Tigrinya 
satata, satata ‘to break’; Amharic s dud id ‘to tear noisily or quickly’. 
Leslau 1987:538. 

Arabic sataba ‘to cut in slices or strips; to make an incision, a 
longitudinal cut, a slit, a slash’, satb ‘cut, slash, incision, scratch’. 

Geez / Ethiopic sataya [wiTtf] ‘to tear, to lacerate, to rend, to be terror- 
stricken, to be dismayed’. Leslau 1987:538. 

B. Berber: Tuareg tasatta ‘branch cut from a thorny tree’; Tamazight asatta 
‘branch, limb’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha tasdttat ‘branch’; Riff tasatta ‘branch’; 
Kabyle tasatta ‘branch, limb’; Chaouia ciduw ‘branch, limb’; Zenaga cad 
‘to split (wood)’, accad ‘stick’, tacodda ‘branch, cut tree’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *ti h ut’- (~ *ti h ot’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:668 — 669, no. 602): 
(vb.) *ti h ut’- ‘to cut, to split’; 

(n.) *ti h ut’-a ‘cut, split’ 


10.2. PROTO-AFRASIAN * tj’ 


316. Proto-Afrasian *ti’il-a < i- (vb.) ‘to be bent, curved, round’, *ti’il-(a) < i- (n.) 
‘rib’: 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic ‘to be bent, curved, round’, *tj’iF- ‘rib’ > 

Akkadian selu ‘rib, side’; Hebrew seld ? [22*7^] ‘rib’; Ugaritic sFt ‘ribs’; 
Arabic dalFa ‘to be crooked, bent, curved; to curve; to bend’, diF ‘rib’; 
Sheri / Jibbali zaF ‘rib’; Mehri zdla 9 ‘rib’; Soqotri zaF ‘rib’. Murtonen 
1989:361; Klein 1987:549. 

B. Proto-East Cushitic *cf 1 in(a)i‘- (< *d l il(a)F) ‘rib’ > Burji din-da ‘rib, ribs, 
side of body’; Somali dinaF ‘side’; Gidole dincF-itt ‘rib’; Galla / Oromo 
c’ina-a ‘rib, side of body’; Gedeo / Darasa c’inaacca ‘ribs, side’. Sasse 
1982:64; Hudson 1989:123. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *ti ’il- (~ *tj ’el-) (Bomhard 2014.3:67 — 671, no. 604): 
(vb.) *ti 'il- ‘to be bent, curved, round’; 

(n.) *tj ’il-a ‘bent, curved, round thing or object’; (adj.) ‘bent, curved, round’ 

317. Proto-Afrasian ‘(vb.) to join, bind, or unite together; (n.) bond, tie, 

union, connection; (adj.) joined, bound, pressed, or united together; tied, 
harnessed, etc.’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *tj’am-ad- ‘to join together, to yoke, to harness’ > 
Akkadian samddu ‘to yoke, to harness’; Hebrew sdmad [7D2 1 ‘to press 
together; to join, to couple’, semed [7Q2 1 ‘couple, pair’; Aramaic samad 
‘to bind together, to yoke’; Mandaic smd ‘to bind, to join, to couple’; 
Ugaritic smd ‘to harness’; Arabic damada ‘to dress a wound, to twist a 
bandage around the head’; Sabaean dmd ‘to yoke, to unite’; Geez / 
Ethiopic damada [()""£ |, samada [ X« D .P. | ‘to yoke, to harness, to bind 
together, to join, to link, to subjugate’; Tigre samda ‘to yoke’; Tigrinya 
samada ‘to yoke’; Gurage tamddd ‘to join, to unite, to put together, to 
bring together’; Amharic tdmmddd ‘to yoke oxen’; Argobba tdmmdda ‘to 
yoke oxen’. Murtonen 1989:361 — 362; Klein 1987:550; Leslau 1979:621 
and 1987:149—150. 

Proto-Semitic *tj ’am-am- ‘to join together’ > Arabic damma ‘to bring 
together, to join, to draw together, to contract; to gather, to collect, to reap, 
to harvest; to unite; to embrace; to combine, to close, to compress; to 
grasp, to grip, to grab, to seize’; Hebrew samam [DQ^] ‘to be pressed 
together, restrained; (hif.) to restrain, to tie up’, sammah [17Q2 1 ‘woman’s 
veil’; Sheri / Jibbali zimm ‘to enlist; to be reunited’; Mehri zam ‘to join up, 
to enlist’; Geez / Ethiopic damama \ (U 7D " D | ‘to bind, to tie around, to patch 
up, to restrain (appetite)’; Amharic camdccdma ‘to bind’, tdmattdmd ‘to 
wrap (a scarf around the head or neck), to wind (a bandage, turban, etc.), to 
tie a package with a string, to coil up (tr.)’; Tigre sdmma ‘to squeeze 
together’. Murtonen 1989:361; Klein 1987:550; Leslau 1987:150; Zammit 
2002:265. 

B. Egyptian dmm ‘to unite with’, dm3 ‘to bind together’, dml ‘to join, to bring 
together’, dmd ‘to assemble, to bring together, to unite’; Coptic toome 
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[ToxuMe] ‘to join’. Gardiner 1957:602; Hannig 1995:978, 979, and 979 — 
980; Faulkner 1962:312 and 313; Erman — Grapow 1921:214 and 1926 — 
1963.5:451, 5:453—455, 5:457—459; Vycichl 1983:215; ferny 1976:187. 

C. Berber: Tuareg azmi ‘to sew, to be sewn’, azamay ‘the act of sewing, being 
sewn, sewing’; Siwa azmi ‘to sew’, azamma ‘rattan’; Ghadames azmak ‘to 
sew’; Tamazight cizmu ‘rattan’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha tasmi ‘small needle’, 
cizzmciy ‘rattan’; Zenaga azmay ‘to sew’, cizmay ‘sewing’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *ti ’im- (~ *ti ’em-) (Bomhard 2014.3:671 — 673, no. 605): 

(vb.) *ti ’im- ‘to join, bind, press, or unite together’; 

(n.) *tj’im-a ‘bond, tie, union, connection’; (adj.) ‘joined, bound, pressed, or 
united together; tied, harnessed, glued, etc.’ 
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11.1. PROTO-AFRASIAN *w 

318. Proto-Afrasian *wa- 1st person personal pronoun stem: ‘I, me; we, us’: 

A. Egyptian (1st sg. dependent pronoun) wi ‘I, me; my’. Hannig 1995:179; 
Gardiner 1957:45, §43, and 560; Faulkner 1962:56; Erman — Grapow 
1921:33 and 1926—1963.1:270—271; Loprieno 1995:64. 

B. Chadic: Ngizim (1st pi. inclusive) wd ‘we, us; our(s)’. Schuh 1981:170. 

C. Omotic: Hamer (general, stem-form) wo ‘we’, (independent, a -form) wosi, 
wodi, (dependent, no- form) won; (possessive, stem-form) wono ‘ours’, 
(possessive, a-form) wontia, (possessive, na-form) wonna, (possessive no- 
form) wonno. Bender 2000:196; Lydall 1976:414 — 415. 

<— Proto-Nostratic 1st person personal pronoun stem *wa- (~ *ws-) ‘I, me; we, us’ 

(Bomhard 2014.3:865—866, no. 779) 

319. Proto-Afrasian *waf- ‘(vb.) to call, to cry out, to shout; (n.) cry, howl, clamor, 
shout, noise’ (Ehret 1995:470, no. 990, *waaf- ‘to yell’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *waf-waf- ‘to cry out, to shout, to 
howl’ > Arabic wa°wa°a ‘to howl, to yelp, to bark, to bay’; Geez / 
Ethiopic \va\nv3 ,, a [<Dfl»*0], wawws^a [ tntn-h | ‘to clamor, to raise a shout, 
to shout loudly, to cry aloud, to howl, to roar, to wail’, W3\vw3 ( 'd [©•©■‘V], 
wawwd^d [flMD-'i] ‘clamor, shout, noise, cry, thunder’; Tigre wdw e a, wd?a 
‘to cry loudly’; Amharic wa, wawa ‘sound of a crow’; Gurage wawat 
‘crow’. Leslau 1987:623; D. Cohen 1970— :572— 573. 
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B. Egyptian w°j ‘to cry out, to conjure, to curse, to blaspheme’; Coptic wa 
[ oyA | ‘blasphemy’. Hannig 1995:182; Faulkner 1962:57; Erman — Grapow 
1926—1963.1:279; Vycichl 1983:229; Cerny 1976:208. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *vraf- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’ > Saho 
wa f- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’; Somali wa ‘to shout, to call, to invite’; 
Rendille watt- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’; Dasenech ve ? - ‘to shout, to call, 
to invite’; Elmolo we?- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’; Galla / Oromo waa-m- 
‘to shout, to call, to invite’; Dullay of- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’. Sasse 
1979:42; Fleine 1978:76. Central Cushitic: Bilin wa? y- ‘to cry, to shout’; 
Kemant aw y- ‘to cry, to shout’; Awngi / Awiya away n- ‘to cry, to shout’. 
Appleyard 2006:50. Proto-Southern Cushitic *w«o(- ‘to curse, to revile’ > 
Asa wa?am- ‘to curse, to revile’; Dahalo waa ?- ‘to curse, to revile’. Ehret 
1980:313. 

D. Chadic: Proto-Chadic *wa- ‘to call’ > Bachama wa ‘to call’; Mubi waa ‘to 
call’; Tumak wag ‘to call’. Newman 1977:23; Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
1994.11:58—59. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *waf- (~ *waf-) (Bomhard 2014.3:867 — 868, no. 781): 

(vb.) *waC- ‘to call, to cry out, to shout’; 

(n.) *waf-a ‘cry, howl, clamor, shout, noise’ 

320. Proto-Afrasian *wad- ‘(vb.) to take away, to lead, to carry off, to bring; (n.) 
the act of taking, leading, carrying, bringing’ (Ehret 1995:455, no. 954, *wad- 
‘to move’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *wad-ay- ‘to take away, to carry off or away, to 
lead to, to bring’ > Arabic wadd (inf. tawdiya-t) ‘to carry one off; to send, 
to bring, to lead to’; Sheri / Jibbali wudi ‘to take away’; Harsusi awed ‘to 
turn away’; Mehri awodi ‘to take away’. D. Cohen 1970 — :500. 

B. Proto-Southern Cushitic *wad- ‘to carry’ > K’wadza walit- ‘to wear’; Asa 
wades- ‘to lift, to carry’; Dahalo wad-, wadat- ‘to carry’. Ehret 1980:311. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wad- (~ *wad-) (Bomhard 2014.3:868 — 869, no. 782): 
(vb.) *wad- ‘to take, to lead, to carry, to bring’; 

(n.) *wad-a ‘the act of taking, leading, carrying, bringing’ 

321. Proto-Afrasian *wah- ‘(vb.) to strike, to stab, to wound; (n.) wound, scar; 
knife, sword, blade, spear(head)’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:524, no. 2509, *wah- 
‘to break’; Ehret 1995:457, no. 960, *wah- ‘to cut’ [Proto-Cushitic *wahr- or 
*warh- ‘large blade’]): 

A. Egyptian whl ‘to hew or cut stone, to reap (crops), to pluck (flowers, 
plants)’, whs ‘to cut off (hair), to kill (rebels), to quell (tumult)’, wh° ‘to 
wound, to stab with a knife, to sting (of a scorpion)’, whi-t, wh°-t 
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‘scorpion’; Coptic wo ? ohe [ oyooge | (< *wa3ha-t < *wahha-t ) ‘scorpion’. 
Hannig 1995:209, 210, and 212; Faulkner 1962:66 and 67; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:39 and 1926—1963.1:346, 1:347, and 1:351; Vycichl 
1983:242; Cerny 1976:223. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Southem Cushitic *wahcir- ‘large blade’ > Ma’a kawahd 
‘knife’, muwahd ‘sword’; Dahalo wdraha (with metathesis of -h- and -r-) 
‘spear, spearhead’. Ehret 1980:312, no. 10, *warah- ‘large blade’. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic: Gisiga wah- ‘to break’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *waft- (~ *wah-) (Bomhard 2014.3:869 — 870, no. 783): 

(vb.) *wah- ‘to strike, to stab, to wound’; 

(n.) *wah-a ‘wound, scar; knife, sword, blade, spear(head)’ 

322. Proto-Afrasian *wal- ‘(vb.) to cry out, to call out, to lament; (n.) sound, noise, 
cry, wail, lamentation, howl, hubbub’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:526, no. 2519, 
*wal- ‘lamentation, weep’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *wal- ( *wal-al -, *wal-wal -) ‘to lament, to wail’ > 
Arabic walwala ‘to cry “woe”, to lament, to wail, to howl, to break into 
loud wails’, walwala (pi. waldwil ) ‘wailing, wails’; Hebrew yelel 
(base yll [*7*7'] ‘to wail, to howl, to lament’ [< *wll\) ‘wailing, howling, 
lamenting’; Imperial Aramaic *yll ‘to wail, to lament’. Klein 1987:259; D. 
Cohen 1970— :542— 544; Murtonen 1989:215. 

B. Berber: Tuareg awal ‘speech, language; birdsong, croaking of frogs, 
hissing of snakes’, siwdl ‘to speak’, amassawall ‘talkative, chatty, wordy’; 
Siwa siwdl ‘to speak’; Nefusa awal ‘speech’, siwdl ‘to speak, to call’; 
Ghadames awal ‘speech, language’; Mzab awal ‘speech, word’; Wargla 
awal ‘speech, word’; Tamazight awal ‘speech, word, expression, language, 
gossip, story’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha awal ‘speech’, sawal ‘to speak’; Riff 
awal ‘speech, word, discourse, conversation’, siwdl, siwar ‘to speak’; 
Kabyle awal ‘speech, word; proverb’, siwa l ‘to call; to say; to resonate, to 
resound’, sawwal ‘to make an echo’; Chaouia awal ‘word, speech’, awal 
‘to speak, to talk’, ssiwal ‘to interpret, to call’; Zenaga awag ‘speech, word, 
language’, siwag ‘to speak’. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic *wal-/*wil- ‘cry, sob’ > Angas wal ‘cry, sob’; Chip 
wil ‘cry, sob’. East Chadic *wal- ‘funeral song’ > Sokoro olu ‘funeral 
song’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-) (Bomhad 2014.3:874 — 875, no. 787): 

(vb.) *wal- ‘to cry out, to call out, to shout’; 

(n.) *wal-a ‘sound, noise, cry, wail, lamentation, howl, hubbub’ 

323. Proto-Afrasian *wal- ‘(vb.) to go, to go away, to depart; (n.) departure, flight, 
escape’: 
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A. Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic walaga [fflrt7] ‘to sneak away from a task, to slip 
away’; Amharic wallaga, wallaga ‘to sneak away from a task’. D. Cohen 
1970— :545; Leslau 1987:613. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *wacil- ‘to come’ > Gedeo / Darasa 
waal- ‘to leave (something), to divorce’; Hadiyya (imptv. pi.) waalle 
‘come!’; Kambata waal- ‘to come’. Hudson 1989:43. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-) (Bomhard 2014.3:875 — 876, no. 788): 

(vb.) *wal- ‘to go, to go away, to depart’; 

(n.) *wal-a ‘departure, flight, escape’ 

324. Proto-Afrasian *wal- ‘(vb.) to flow, to wet, to moisten; (n.) flow, trickle; 
wetness, moisture, dampness; (adj.) wet, damp’: 

A. Semitic: Arabic waliha-t ‘well-watered, rich in vegetation’. D. Cohen 
1970— :550. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Burji wdall-a ‘cloud, fog’. Sasse 1982: 
186 — 187 (Sasse notes that wdall-a may be a loan from Omotic). For the 
semantics, cf. Old High German wolchan, wolkan ‘cloud’ from the same 
stem found in welh ‘wet’, welc, welch ‘damp, wet’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-) (Bomhard 2014.3:876 — 877, no. 789): 

(vb.) *wal- ‘to flow, to wet, to moisten’; 

(n.) *wal-a ‘flow, trickle; wetness, moisture, dampness’; (adj.) ‘wet, damp’ 

325. Proto-Afrasian *wal- ‘(vb.) to revolve; (n.) circle, circumference; turn, 
rotation; (adj.) round’ (Ehret 1995:460, no. 968, *wel- or *wal- ‘to go round’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *wal-ay- ‘to turn to or towards, to turn away, to 
turn around’ > Arabic waliya ‘to turn (to or towards); to turn away, to 
avoid, to shun; to turn around, to turn back, to wheel around, to flee’; 
Harsusi we I ‘towards’; Sheri / Jibbali oli ‘to turn towards, to guide 
someone towards’; Mehri hawlu ‘to turn back, to go back to, to come back, 
to direct oneself to’. D. Cohen 1970 — :544 and 549 — 550. 

Proto-Semitic *wal-ab- ‘to turn’ > Tigre wallaba ‘to Uirn’. D. Cohen 
1970— :544; Littmann— Hofner 1962:428—429. 

B. Berber: Tuareg awal ‘to turn, to change direction; to be turned; to leap 
(animal)’, tawila ‘bearing, deportment (way of turning physically [said of 
women])’, walanwilat ‘to spin’, waliwal ‘to be spun around; to wobble; to 
spin by itself; Nefusa tdalli ‘spider’; Wargla alii ‘to surround, to encircle; 
to be surrounded’, awnanni ‘spider’; Mzab twala ‘side, direction’, awlalli 
‘spider’, amlillay ‘to have vertigo’; Tamazight Hay ‘to turn, to swing; to stir 
up the air; to have vertigo’, timlallay ‘vertigo’, ill ay ‘to move, to depart; to 
make room; to approach, to draw near’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha mlilli ‘to have 
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vertigo’, timlillay ‘vertigo’; Riff omlulli, omruggi ‘to turn round, to 
revolve; to be overturned’; Kabyle owbli ‘to spin, to rotate’, timbllay 
‘vertigo’; Chaouia iwblli ‘spider’. 

C. Proto-Southern Cushitic *wel- or *wal- ‘to go round and round, to revolve’ 
> Iraqw harwel ‘to surround’; Dahalo walam- in wdlampdni ‘whirlwind’. 
Ehret 1980:314. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wab- (~ *wol>’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:879 — 881, no. 792): 

(vb.) *waly- ‘to turn, to roll, to revolve’; 

(n.) *waly-a ‘circle, circumference; turn, rotation’; (adj.) ‘round’ 

326. Proto-Afrasian *wan- ‘(vb.) to stay, to remain; (n.) abode, dwelling’: 

A. Semitic: Arabic wanaka ‘to dwell amongst’. D. Cohen 1970 — :562. 

B. Egyptian wn, wnn ‘to be, to exist’; Coptic won [oyoN] ‘to be’. Hannig 
1995:194; Faulkner 1962:62; Gardiner 1957:561 (supplies missing parts of 
iw ‘is, are’); Erman — Grapow 1921:36 and 1926 — 1963.1:308 — 309; 
Vycichl 1983:233; Cerny 1976:212—213. 

C. Cushitic: Central Cushitic: Bilin wan- ‘to be’, wdntd ‘existence’; Xamir 
won- ‘to be’; Kemant wan- ‘to be’. Reinisch 1887:357; Appleyard 1984:50 
and 2006:29. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wan- (~ *won~) (Bomhard 2014.3:883, no. 795): 

(vb.) *wan- ‘to stay, to remain’; 

(n.) *wan-a ‘abode, dwelling’ 

327. Proto-Afrasian *wan- (n.) ‘period (of time)’: 

A. Egyptian wnwt ‘hour, division of time’; Coptic unu [oyNoy] ‘hour’. 
Hannig 1995:196 — 197; Faulkner 1962:61; Erman — Grapow 1921:36 and 
1926—1963.1:316—317; Gardiner 1957:561; Vycichl 1983:233; Cerny 
1976:214. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Kambata wannuri ‘next year’. Hudson 
1989:343. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wan-a ‘share, portion, period (of time)’ (Bomhard 2014.3: 

883—884, no. 796) 

328. Proto-Afrasian *wan- ‘(vb.) to bend, to twist; to be bent, twisted, crooked; (n.) 
bend, curve; (adj.) crooked, bent, curved’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *wan-aw/y- ‘to twist, to press, to deceive’ > Old 
Akkadian wana ? um ‘to press, to oppress; to deceive, to trick’; Hebrew 
ydndh [HT | ‘to oppress, to tread down, to trample underfoot; to deceive, to 
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trick, to cheat, to delude, to bamboozle, to mistreat, to vex, to annoy, to 
irritate’; Aramaic yam ‘to oppress, to take advantage of; Arabic wand ‘to 
be or become faint, weak, tired, dispirited, despondent, sapless, effete; to 
lose vigor, to flag, to languish’. D. Cohen 1970 — :562; Murtonen 

1989:216; Klein 1987:260; 7, am mi t 2002:442. 

B. Egyptian wn ‘to do wrong, to commit a sin or a fault’, wn ‘defect, error, 
fault, mistake, offense’, wnnwy ‘evildoer’, wn-ty ‘transgressor, offender’, 
wn ‘a sinful or erring man, one who cheats’, wn-lb ‘an evil-hearted man’. 
Hannig 1995:196; Gardiner 1957:561; Faulkner 1962:61; Erman — Grapow 
1921:36 and 1926— 1963.1:314. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wan- (~ *wan-) (Bomhard 2014.3:884 — 887, no. 798): 
(vb.) *wan- ‘to bend’; 

(n.) *wan-a ‘bend, curve’; (adj.) ‘crooked, bent, curved’ 

329. Proto-Afrasian *war- (n.) ‘man, male, male animal’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995: 
527, no. 2527, *war- ‘bull, cow’ [the Semitic and Plighland East Cushitic 
forms are not in Orel — Stolbova]): 

A. Semitic: Tigre wdr^e ‘mountain goat’. D. Cohen 1970 — :6 16; Littmann — 
Hofner 1962:435. 

B. Egyptian wr ‘a kind of cattle’, (f.) wrt ‘sacred cow’, wr ‘animal’. Erman — 
Grapow 1926—1963.1:331; Hannig 1995:204 and 205; Faulkner 1962:64. 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo war-aamo ‘older male calf; ox, 
bull’, wa’r-icco ‘female calf, warbd ‘brave, strong’; Burji (pi.) warbanna 
‘young sheep, lamb’, warbi ‘ram; young sheep, lamb’; Hadiyya waraad- 
icco (pi. waraadd) ‘young man’. Hudson 1989:225, 302, and 400. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *warar- ‘vicious bull’ > Hausa waaraarii ‘vicious 
bull’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *war-a ‘man, male, male animal’ (Bomhard 2014.3:888 — 

889, no. 800) 

330. Proto-Afrasian *war- ‘(vb.) to stretch, to extend, to expand; (adj.) wide, broad; 
(n.) width, breadth’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:528, no. 2529, * war-1* ?ur- ‘to be 
big, to be strong’; Ehret 1995:463, no. 974, *war-/*wir- ‘to grow [person, 
animal]’): 

A. Semitic: Arabic warafa ‘to stretch, to extend, to become long (shadow)’; 
(?) Tigre warfa ‘to do more than necessary (for instance, drink)’. D. Cohen 
1970 — :632. Geez / Ethiopic ward [fflC^ - ], warad [ffl^S - ] ‘breadth, 

length’; Tigrinya wardi ‘breadth, length’; Amharic ward ‘breadth, length’. 
D. Cohen 1970 — :619. According to Leslau (1987:617) the Ethiopian 
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forms are from Arabic '•‘ard ‘breadth, length’. Leslau notes that this form is 
also found in Cushitic: Saho warde ‘breadth, length’. 

B. Egyptian wr, wrr ‘great; much, many’, wr ‘greatness (of size), sufficiency, 
excess’, wrt ‘greatness (of rank)’, wr ‘great one, magnate; chief, wr ‘how 
much?’; Coptic were [oytipe] ‘great’, wer [oyrip] ‘how much?, how 
many?’. Hannig 1995:201 — 202 and 204; Faulkner 1962:63 and 64; 
Erman— Grapow 1921:37, 38 and 1926—1963.1:326—331; Gardiner 
1957:561; Vycichl 1983:236; Cerny 1976:214 and 215. 

C. Chadic: Angas war -ij ‘big’; Ankwe warr ‘strength’; Galambu war- ‘to 
surpass’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *wdr-) (Bomhard 2014.3:891 — 892, no. 803): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to stretch, to extend, to expand’; 

(n.) *war-a ‘width, breadth, length’; (adj.) ‘wide, broad’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *war- ‘to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase’; 

(n.) *war-a ‘uppermost, highest, or topmost part’ 

331. Proto-Affasian *war- ‘(vb.) to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase; (n.) 
uppermost, highest, or topmost part’ : 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *war-am- ‘to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase, 
to swell’ > Arabic warima ‘to be swollen; to swell, to become swollen; to 
cause to swell, to inflate’, waram ‘swelling, intumescence, tumor’, 
tawarrum ‘swelling, rising, intumescence’; Syriac ‘hiwrem ‘to magnify, to 
raise to honor’; Mandaic iwrama ‘high ground; strong, violent (wind)’; 
Tigrinya waram ‘balloon’. D. Cohen 1970 — :630 — 631. 

B. Berber: Tuareg tawrirt ‘cone-shaped pile (of wheat, dates, grain, sand, 
etc.)’; Mzab awrir ‘mountain, large hill’, tawrirt ‘hill, mound’; Tamazight 
awrir ‘high ground, hill, knoll, hillock’, tawrirt ‘hill’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
tawrirt ‘hill’; Kabyle awrir ‘high ground, knoll, hillock’, tawrirt ‘hill, 
knoll, hillock’; Chaouia tawrirt ‘hill’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-) (Bomhard 2014.3:892 — 894, no. 804): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase’; 

(n.) *war-a ‘uppermost, highest, or topmost part’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *war- ‘to stretch, to extend, to expand’; 

(n.) *war-a ‘width, breadth, length’; (adj.) ‘wide, broad’ 

332. Proto-Afrasian *war- ‘(vb.) to burn, to blaze; (n.) blaze, flame, heat, warmth’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:528, no. 2528, *war- ‘(vb.) to burn; (n.) flame’; Ehret 
1995:462, no. 973, *war- Tight’): 
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A. Semitic: Arabic ward (base wry [lsjj]) ‘to kindle, to fire, to strike fire; to 
burn, to blaze’. Zammit 2002:43 1 — 432. 

B. Egyptian wrt ‘flame, fire’, (reduplicated) whv’t ‘fire, glow’. Erman — 
Grapow 1926—1963.1:250 and 1:332; Faulkner 1962:53 wiwit ‘fiery one’ 
(?); Hannig 1995:172. 

C. Cushitic: Southern Cushitic: Iraqw worses- ‘to flash (of lightning)’. Ehret 
1980:312. 

D. Chadic: Central Chadic *war- ‘to roast’ > Zime wor- ‘to roast’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *wor~) (Bomhard 2014.3:894 — 895, no. 805): 

(vb.) *war- ‘to burn, to blaze’; 

(n.) *war-a ‘blaze, flame, heat, warmth’ 

333. Proto-Afrasian *war-t*wir- ‘(vb.) to say, to speak, to tell, to point out, to make 
known; (n.) news, report, gossip, speech’ (Ehret 1995:462, no. 972, *war- 
/*wir- ‘to call out’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *war-ay- ‘to say, to speak, to tell, to point out, to 
make known’ > Arabic ward (base wry [lSjj]) ‘to show’; Sabaean wry’ ‘to 
make known, to announce’; Geez / Ethiopic waraya [®ZP] ‘to tell news, to 
narrate’, ware [fflZ.] ‘ news’; Tigrinya ware ‘notice, fame’; Tigre war a ‘to 
announce’, ware ‘communication’; Amharic ware ‘news’. Leslau 
1987:618. 

Arabic (reduplicated) warwara ‘to sharpen one’s look, to look sharply 
at; to speak fast’. D. Cohen 1970 — :623 — 624. 

B. Egyptian (Demotic) w’h ‘message, matter, news’; Coptic wo [oyai] ‘news, 
report’. Vycichl 1983:230; Cerny 1976:210. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *war- ‘to make known, to tell news’ > Burji 
waar-iy- ‘to tell’; Saho-Afar war-e ‘news’; Somali war ‘news’; Sidamo 
waar- ‘to gossip, to tell (news), to talk, to speak’, wor-e ‘noteworthy 
thing’; Fladiyya wor-e ‘fame’; Galla / Oromo war-ee ‘fame’. Sasse 
1979:42 and 1982:187; Hudson 1989:225 and 399. Proto-East Cushitic 
(caus. mid.) *war-s-t- ‘to inquire about news’ > Burji wors-acC- ‘to ask’; 
Afar war-is-, war-s-it- ‘to tell news’; Somali war-s-ad- ‘to get news’; 
Rendille war-s-ad-, wor-s-ad- ‘to ask’. Hudson 1989:22; Sasse 1979:42 
and 1982:181. 

D. Omotic: Mocha woro ‘news’. 

E. Chadic: Ngizim wdfdii ‘to cry out’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *wor~) and/or *wir- (~ *wer-) (Bomhard 2014.3: 

895—896, no. 806): 

(vb.) *war- and/or *wir- ‘to say, to speak, to tell, to point out, to make known’; 

(n.) *war-a and/or *wir-a ‘news, report, gossip, speech’ 
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334. Proto-Afrasian *was- v - ‘(vb.) to be or become worn out, tired, weary, fatigued, 
exhausted; (n.) weariness, fatigue, exhaustion’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *wasy-in- ‘to sleep, to go to sleep, to be asleep’ 
(originally ‘to be tired, weary, fatigued, exhausted, sleepy’) > Hebrew 
*ydsen []$'] ‘to sleep, to go to sleep, to be asleep’, yasen ‘sleeping’; 
UgariticjOT ‘to sleep’; Arabic wasina ‘to sleep, to slumber’, wasan ‘deep 
sleep, slumber, nap’, wasndn ‘in deep sleep, slumbering, sleepy, lazy’. D. 
Cohen 1970 — :647 (Cohen notes that Fronzaroli thought it necessary to 
posit two separate stems for Proto-Semitic: *wasin- ‘asleep’ and *sin-at- 
‘sleep’); Klein 1987:266; Murtonen 1989:223—224; Zammit 2002:434. 

B. Berber: Tuareg iwhar ‘to be old’, zawhar ‘to cause to become old, to cause 
to age’, tuhere ‘old age’; Tawlemmet near ‘to grow old’, tuedray ‘old age’; 
Nefusa usar ‘to be old’, awassar ‘old’; Ghadames usar ‘to be old’, awassar 
‘an old man’ (f. tawassart)-, Mzab awsar ‘to be or become old’, awassar 
‘old’; Tamazight wsir ‘to be old, to grow old’, ssawir ‘to cause to become 
old, to cause to age’, tusar ‘old age, decrepitude’, awassar ‘old’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha iwsir ‘to grow old’, tawssart ‘old age’; Riff usar ‘to be 
old, to grow old’, tussar ‘old age’, awassar ‘old; old man’ (f. tawassart)', 
Kabyle iwsir ‘to be old, to be very old, to be decrepit’, awassar ‘old, 
decrepit’; Chaouia usar ‘to be old’, tuser ‘old age, senility’, awassar ‘old, 
old man’ (f. tawassart). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *was>'- (~ *was>’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:896 — 897, no. 807): 

(vb.) *was>'- ‘to be or become worn out, tired, weary, fatigued, exhausted’; 

(n.) *wasy-a ‘weariness, fatigue, exhaustion’ 

Identical to: 

(vb.) *was>’- ‘to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to wither, to fade, to rot 
away, to waste away, to dry up, to decay’; 

(n.) *wasy-a ‘the act of crushing, grinding, pounding; wasting away, decay, 
decomposition’ 

335. Proto-Afrasian *was>'- ‘(vb.) to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to 
wither, to fade, to rot away, to waste away, to dry up, to decay; (n.) the act of 
crushing, grinding, pounding; wasting away, decay, decomposition’: 

A. Egyptian ws ‘to fall out (of hair), to be destroyed’, wsr ‘to dry up, to be 
barren, to be despoiled’. Erman — Grapow 1921:41 and 1926 — 1963.1:368, 
1:374; Hannig 1995:218 and 221; Faulkner 1962:70; Gardiner 1957:562. 

B. Omotic: Yemsa / Janjero waasa ‘to scratch, to prepare ensete (by scraping 
the stem in order to separate the starchy pulp from the fiber)’. Also found 
in Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa waasa ‘ensete food’; 
Hadiyya waasa ‘ensete food’; Kambata waasa ‘ensete food’; Sidamo 
waasa ‘ensete food’. Hudson 1989:57. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic root *was>'- (~ *W3S>’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:897 — 898, no 808): 
(vb.) * vtm v - ‘to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to wither, to fade, to rot 
away, to waste away, to dry up, to decay’; 

(n.) *wasy-a ‘the act of crushing, grinding, pounding; wasting away, decay, 
decomposition’ 

Identical to: 

(vb.) *vms' v - ‘to be or become worn out, tired, weary, fatigued, exhausted’; 

(n.) *was>’-a ‘weariness, fatigue, exhaustion’ 

336. Proto-Afrasian *was- ‘(vb.) to add (to), to augment, to increase, to heap up; 
(n.) augmentation, increase, addition, increment; (adj.) increased, augmented, 
heaped up, tilled, full’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *was-ak- ‘to add (to), to augment, to increase, to 
heap up’ > Geez / Ethiopic wassaka [fflrth] ‘to add, to join to, to augment, 
to supplement, to increase’, wassdkot ( ffldh-7' | ‘increase, increment’, 
wsssdke [ffl-dh.] ‘ addition, increment, increase, extra amount’; Tigrinya 
wassaka ‘to add’; Tigre wassaka ‘to add’; Amharic wassaka ‘to add’; (?) 
Akkadian esehn (Mari eseku ) ‘to assign, to apportion (lots)’. D. Cohen 
1970— :568; Leslau 1987:619—620. 

Proto-Semitic *was-ak’- ‘to add (to), to augment, to increase, to heap 
up’ > Arabic wasaka ‘to store, to heap up, to load freight’. D. Cohen 
1970— :571— 572; Zammit 2002:433. 

B. Egyptian wsr ‘to be rich, wealthy; to be strong, mighty, powerful’, wsr ‘a 
wealthy man’, wsrw ‘strength, power, might’, wsrw-t ‘strength, power, 
might’, (causative) swsr ‘to make powerful’. Hannig 1995:215; Faulkner 
1962:69; Gardiner 1957:562; Erman — Grapow 1921:40 and 1926 — 1963. 
1:360—363. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *was- (~ *was-) (Bomhard 2014.3:898 — 899, no. 809): 
(vb.) *was- ‘to add (to), to augment, to increase, to heap up’; 

(n.) *was-a ‘augmentation, increase, addition, increment’; (adj.) ‘increased, 
augmented, heaped up, fdled, full’ 

337. Proto-Afrasian *wat- ‘(vb.) to pass (of time); to grow old, to age; (n.) year, 
age; (adj.) old’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *wat-ar- ‘to continue (for a long time)’ > Ugaritic 
wtr-hd ‘everlasting’; Arabic watara, ? awtara ‘to follow in uninterrupted 
succession, to continue regularly’; Epigraphic South Arabian wtr-U 
‘everlasting God’; Geez / Ethiopic ? awtara [h«>'-FZ | ‘to do something with 
attention, to direct attention to, to pursue earnestly, to fix (the eyes upon), 
to persevere, to continue, to be assiduous’, watr \ m-'FC | ‘uninterrupted 
time, continuous period of time’, watra [ m-'FZ | ‘continually, perpetually, 
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assiduously, frequently, always, often’, wdtura [ \ ‘continuously, 
entirely’; Tigrinya watru ‘always, continuously’; Amharic watro ‘always, 
continually, as in the past’; Gurage (Muher) (a)zwdttdrd ‘to do something 
often’ (denominative from [Geez / Ethiopic] za-watr | ll-ffl-’H.' | ‘often’). 
Leslau 1979:718 and 1987:622; D. Cohen 1970— :654; Zammit 2002: 
426—427. 

B. Egyptian wti ‘to be old’, wtw, wtwtl ‘oldest son’. Erman — Grapow 1926 — 
1963.1:377 and 1:378; Hannig 1995:223. 

C. (?) Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya watara ‘young of animals’; 
Kambata watara, (f.) watara-t, (f. pi.) watarra-t ‘young of animals’, 
waataan-cu ‘calf, young; new-born’. Hudson 1989:172 — 173. Assuming 
semantic development as in Sanskrit vatsd-h ‘yearling, calf, the young of 
any animal’ from the same stem found in Greek bsxoc, yioc; ‘year’ and 
Hittite (acc. sg.) u-it-tan ‘year’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wat h - (~ *wdt h -) (Bomhard 2014.3:899 — 900, no. 810): 

(vb.) *wat h - ‘to pass (of time); to grow old, to age’; 

(n.) *wat h -a ‘year, age’; (adj.) ‘old’ 

338. Proto-Afrasian *wat- ‘(vb.) to call, to speak, to be talkative; (n.) sound, cry, 
chatter, babble, report’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:529, no. 2534, *wat- ‘to call, to 
speak’): 

A. Omotic: Proto-Omotic *wat-/*yat- ‘to say, to speak’ > Ometo ot, yot, iwet- 
‘to say, to speak’; Yemsa / Janjero it- ‘to say, to speak’; Bench / Gimira 
ayt- ‘to say, to speak’. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *wat- ‘to call’ > Pero wat- ‘to call’. Central Chadic 
*wat- ‘to call’ > Tera wat- ‘to call’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wat h - (~ *wdt h -) (Bomhard 2014.3:901, no. 811): 

(vb.) *wat h - ‘to say, to speak, to be talkative’; 

(n.) *wat h -a ‘sound, cry, chatter, babble, report’ 

339. Proto-Afrasian *way exclamation: ‘woe!’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *way exclamation: ‘woe!’ > Akkadian ai ‘woe!’; 

Syriac way ‘woe!’; Arabic way ‘woe!, shame!’; Soqotri woy ‘woe!’; Geez / 
Ethiopic way [®£] ‘woe!, ah!, alas!’; Tigrinya way, way ‘woe!’; Tigre way 
‘woe!’; Harari way ‘woe!, misery’; Amharic wayy, wayyo, wciyydw, awciyy, 
dwayy ‘woe!’; Gurage wa, (Eza) way exclamation expressing pain: ‘woe!’. 
Leslau 1963:162, 1979:639, and 1987:623; D. Cohen 1970— :531; 

Zammit 2002:443. 

B. Egyptian wy ‘woe!’; Coptic woy [oyo(e)i] ‘woe!’. Hannig 1995:179; 
Vycichl 1983:230; Cerny 1976:209. 
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C. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye way ‘alas!’; Quara we ‘alas!’. Reinisch 1895: 
240. 

D. Chadic: Hausa wai ‘woe!’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic exclamation * way ‘woe!’ (Bomhard 2014.3:902 — 903, no. 813) 

340. Proto-Afrasian *waj- ‘(vb.) to flow; (n.) running water’: 

Note: Orel — Stolbova (1995:530, no. 2543) reconstruct Proto-Afrasian *wuc- 
‘urine’ on the basis of the Egyptian forms cited above and several East 
Chadic forms. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow (1994.1:192), however, 
reconstruct Proto-East Chadic *wice ‘urine’, which cannot possibly be 
connected phonetically with the above Egyptian forms. Therefore, the 
Chadic forms are not included here. 

A. Semitic: Arabic wazaba ‘to flow (water)’, nuzcib ‘drain pipe, drain; gutter, 
sewer; roof gutter’. D. Cohen 1970 — :5 15. 

Arabic wazaga ‘to make water in jets (said especially of a she-camel 
which sprays its urine while walking along)’, wazag ‘shower’. D. Cohen 
1970— :517 — 518. 

B. Egyptian wzs ‘to urinate’, wzst ‘urine’. Hannig 1995:217; Erman — Grapow 
1921:40 and 1926—1963.1:357, 1:358; Faulkner 1962:69; Gardiner 
1957:562. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *waj- (~ *waj-) (Bomhard 2014.3:903 — 904, no. 814): 
(vb.) *waj- ‘to flow’; 

(n.) *waj-a ‘running water’ 

341. Proto-Afrasian *wed- ‘(vb.) to strike (with a weapon); (n.) death, ruin, murder; 
strike, cut, wound, scar; weapon, axe’: 

A. Semitic: Arabic wada (base wdy | ^-j\) ‘to kill, to destroy; to perish, to die; 
to cut off; to kill, to destroy’, wadi ? ‘death, ruin, murder, destruction’. D. 
Cohen 1970 — :500 (?awdd(y) ‘to perish’); Zammit 2002:430. 

B. Berber: Kabyle waddac ‘to hit, to beat, to strike’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wed- (Bomhard 2014.3:904 — 905, no. 815): 

(vb.) *wed- ‘to strike (with a weapon)’; 

(n.) *wed-a ‘death, ruin, murder; strike, cut, wound, scar; weapon, axe’ 

342. Proto-Afrasian *wet’- ‘(vb.) to wet, to moisten; (n.) water’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:534, no. 2563, *wVtVf- ‘to rain, to pour’ [Orel — Stolbova derive 
*wVtVf- from *tif- ‘drop, rain’]): 
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A. Semitic: Arabic watafa ‘to pour abundantly’, watfa 9 ‘raining abundantly 
(cloud)’. D. Cohen 1970— :530 WTP (1). 

B. (?) Egyptian wdh (later written wdh) ‘to pour out, to pour off, wdhw (later 
written wdhw ) ‘offering, offering-table’; Coptic woth [oycDT^I ‘to pour, to 
melt’. Hannig 1995:229; Faulkner 1962:73; Erman — Grapow 1921:43 and 
1926—1963.1:393; Gardiner 1957:563; Vycichl 1983:239; Cemy 
1976:220. Note: Ehret (1995:455, no. 955) derives the Egyptian form from 
Proto-Afrasian *wadl- ‘to flow’. 

C. Berber: Tuareg (Ahaggar) ildilf‘ ritual ablution’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wet (Bomhard 2014.3:908 — 909, no. 819): 

(vb.) *wet’- ‘to wet, to moisten’; 

(n.) *wet’-a ‘water’ 

343. Proto-Afrasian *wig- ‘(vb.) to carry; (n.) burden, load’: 

A. Semitic: (Pre -Proto-Semitic *wig v - > *wid v - > *wa j- [~ *vraj-] >) Proto- 

Semitic *way-ar- ‘to carry’ > Arabic wazara ‘to take a heavy burden upon 
oneself and carry it’, wizr ‘heavy burden, load’; Flebrew wdzdr [“111] 
‘criminal, guilty’. D. Cohen 1970 — :5 1 8 — 519; Murtonen 1989:213; 

Klein 1987:190; Zammit 2002:431—432. 

Proto-Semitic *waj-an- ‘to weigh’ > Arabic wazana ‘to weigh’, wazn 
‘weight, measure’; Ugaritic mznm (base wzn) ‘scales, balances’; Harsusi 
wezon ‘to weigh’; Sheri / Jibbali ezun ‘to weigh’, mizun ‘balance’; Mehri 
wazun ‘to weigh’. D. Cohen 1970 — :5 1 7 (< *z«-); Zammit 2002:432 — 
433. 

B. Egyptian (*wig- v - > *widy- > *wdn >) wdn ‘to be heavy, to weigh’, wdnt 
‘heavy block of stone’, wdnw Toad, burden, weight’. Hannig 1995:228; 
Faulkner 1962:73; Erman — Grapow 1921:43 and 1926 — 1963.1:390. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root * wig- (~ *weg~) (Bomhard 2014.3:909 — 911, no. 820): 

(vb.) *wig- ‘to carry, to convey’; 

(n.) *wig-a ‘burden, load; conveyance, cart, vehicle’ 

344. Proto-Afrasian *wil- ‘(vb.) to become bright, to manifest, to appear, to come 
into view; (n.) appearance, manifestation; light, brightness, radiance, splendor; 
(adj.) bright, manifest, clear’: 

A. Berber: Tuareg awal ‘to keep an eye on, to watch over, to watch’, amdwal 
‘supervisor’; Ghadames awall ‘eye’; Riff wala, warn ‘to see, to perceive’, 
allan ‘eyes’; Tamazight alten ‘eyes’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha allan ‘eyes’; 
Kabyle wali ‘to see, to look at; to think, to consider’, allan ‘eyes’. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Kambata will y- (?) ‘to appear suddenly’; 
Sidamo willi y- ‘to appear suddenly’. Hudson 1989:21. Southern Cushitic: 
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Proto-Rift *welah - ‘to appear, to emerge into view’ > Iraqw welahat- ‘to 
appear, to emerge into view’; K’wadza wilit- ‘to come out of hiding’. Ehret 
1980:383. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wil v - (~ *wel>’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:911 — 912, no. 821): 
(vb.) *wily- ‘to become bright, to manifest, to appear, to come into view’; 

(n.) *wily-a ‘appearance, manifestation; light, brightness, radiance, splendor’; 
(adj.) ‘bright, manifest, clear’ 

345. Proto-Afrasian *win — *wan- ‘(vb.) to be pleasant, joyful: (n.) pleasure, joy; 
(adj.) pleasant, joyful’: 

A. Egyptian wnf‘ to be joyful, to rejoice’; Coptic unof[ oyNoq] ‘to rejoice’. 
Hannig 1995:198; Faulkner 1962:61 — 62; Erman — Grapow 1921:36 and 
1926—1963.1:319; Cemy 1976:214; Vycichl 1983:235. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *win- or *wan- ‘nice, pleasant, 
comfortable’ > Dahalo wine ‘good, clean’; Iraqw wanana ‘soft, gentle’, 
wan?es- ‘to soften’, w an an a? ut- ‘to be loose’. Ehret 1980:314. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *win- (~ *wen-) or *witj- (~ *weij-) (Bomhard 2014.3: 
912—914, no. 822): 

(vb.) *win- or *wiy- ‘to strive for, to wish for, to desire’; 

(n.) *win-a or *wiy-a ‘wish, desire’ 

346. Proto-Afrasian *wot- ‘(vb.) to rob; to flee; (n.) fleeing, flight’: 

Semantic development probably as follows: ‘to take, to steal, to rob’ > ‘to steal 
something and run away with it’ > ‘to flee, to escape, etc.’, much as the English 
phrase to steal away is used colloquially to mean ‘to flee, to escape, to go away 
(in secret)’. 

A. Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic wataga, wattaga [®-P 7] ‘to flee, to escape, to hide 
(by fleeing), to rob’, watg \ ffl-if-"?] ‘fugitive’. D. Cohen 1970 — :650; 
Leslau 1987:622. 

B. Egyptian wth ‘to flee’, wthw ‘fugitive’. Hannig 1995:324; Gardiner 
1957:562; Faulkner 1962:71 and 72; Erman — Grapow 1921:42 and 1926 — 
1963.1:381. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wot h - (Bomhard 2014.3:915 — 916, no. 825): 

(vb.) *wot h - ‘to take hold of, to seize, to grasp, to collect, to take away’; 

(n.) *wot h -a ‘the act of taking, seizing, grasping’ 

347. Proto-Afrasian *wur- ‘(vb.) to scratch, to incise, to dig up; (n.) ditch, pit, hole’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:531, no. 2548, *wur- ‘pit, hole’): 
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A. Semitic: Arabic warr-at- ‘ditch’. D. Cohen 1970 — :636. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *wur- ‘pit’ > Ngizim wuriyd ‘borrow pit; any open 
pit where water can collect’. Central Chadic *wur- ‘hole’ > Higi Nkafa 
wure ‘hole’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *wur>'- (~ *vtw v -) (Bomhard 2014.3:920 — 921, no. 830): 
(vb.) *wur>'- ‘to scratch, to incise, to dig up’; 

(n.) *wury-a ‘pit, ditch’ 


11.2. PROTO-AFRASIAN *y 

348. Proto-Afrasian *yam- (n.) ‘sea’ (Ehret 1995:475, no. 1002, *yam- ‘body of 
water’, *yam- ‘to submerge, to go under water’; Orel — Stolbova 1995:536, no. 
2575, *yam- ‘water, sea’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *yam(m)- ‘sea’ > Akkadian yd mu ‘sea’ (West 
Semitic loan); Amorite yammum ‘sea’; Ugaritic ym ‘sea’; Hebrew yam [C)| 
‘sea’; Phoenician ym ‘sea’; Aramaic yammd ‘sea’; Arabic yamm ‘open 
sea’. Murtonen 1989:216; Klein 1987:259. 

B. Late Egyptian ym ‘sea’ (Semitic loan); Coptic yom [eioi-i] ‘sea’. Hannig 
1995:47; Faulkner 1962:18; Erman — Grapow 1921:12 and 1926 — 
1963.1:78; Gardiner 1957:556; Vycichl 1983:63; Cerny 1976:46. 

C. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye yam ‘water’. Reinisch 1895:242. 

D. Chadic: Central Chadic *yami- ‘water’ > Tera ‘ } yim ‘water’; Margi 'Hmi 
‘water’; Higi Nkafa jismi ‘water’; Fali Kiria jiami ‘water’; Lamang imiliinu 
‘water’; Matakam (Kaffa) iyam/ydm ‘water’; Sukur jiam sata/yam ‘water’; 
Gisiga yam ‘water’; Musgoy yim ‘water’; Daba jem/yim ‘water’; Musgum- 
Pusj’im ‘water’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.IE340 — 341. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *yam-a ‘water, sea’ (Bomhard 2014.3:860, no. 774) 

349. Proto-Afrasian *yan- ‘(vb.) to say, to speak; (n.) saying, word, expression’: 

Note: Proto-Afrasian apparently had several stems beginning with *y- with 
similar meanings: *yan- ‘to say, to speak’ (see above), *yo- ‘to say’ (cf. 
Ehret 1995:471, no. 991), *yah- ‘to respond, to speak out in response’ 
(cf. Ehret 1995:472, no. 996), *ya- ‘to call, to speak’ (cf. Orel — Stolbova 
1995:534, no. 2564). 

A. Egyptian in ‘to say’. Hannig 1995:73; Faulkner 1962:22; Erman — Grapow 
1921:13 and 1926—1963.1:89; Gardiner 1957:554. 

B. Berber: Tuareg ann ‘to say’, tinawt ‘act of speaking, speech, discourse, 
spoken words, comments made with the intention of causing harm’, tanna 
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‘act of speaking, speech, discourse’; Ghadames an ‘to say’; Wargla ini ‘to 
say, to ask, to call, to name’; Mzab ini ‘to say’; Tamazight ini ‘to say, to 
tell, to call’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha ini ‘to say, to tell’; Riff ini ‘to say, to 
speak’; Kabyle ini ‘to say, to ask’; Chaouia ini ‘to say, to ask’. 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushilic: Gedeo / Darasa yaan-em- ‘to talk, to 
speak’. Hudson 1989:265. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *yan- (~ *yan- ) (Bomhard 2014.3:861, no. 775): 

(vb.) *yan - ‘to say, to speak’; 

(n.) *yan-a ‘saying, word, expression’ 

350. Proto-Afrasian *yaw- ‘(vb.) to produce young; (n.) youth, young person, child; 
(adj.) young’ (Ehret 1995:476, no. 1004, *yaw- ‘to produce young’): 

A. Egyptian iwr ‘to conceive a child, to become pregnant’; Coptic 55 [o>o>] ‘to 
conceive a child, to become pregnant’, (qualitative) eet [cgt] ‘to be 
pregnant’. Hannig 1995:36; Erman — Grapow 1921:9 and 1926 — 
1963.1:56; Gardiner 1957:552; Faulkner 1962:13; Vycichl 1983:248; 
Cerny 1976:227. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Cushitic *yaw- ~ *yuw- ‘child’ > Proto-Rift *ya- ‘child’ > 
Burunge (pi.) ya 9 ay ‘children’; K’wadza yo 9 o ‘child’. Ehret 1980:384 
(according to Ehret, Alagwa hati ‘child’, ha 9 ay ‘children’ are from a 
different root). 

C. Chadic: Ngizim ? 'yawu ‘to bear, to give birth (human, animal, plant)’; 
Hausa ycicirdd ‘boy, child’, 9 yda ‘daughter’; Higi Nkafaye ‘to give birth’; 
Matakam ya ‘to give birth’; Musgoy ye ‘to give birth’; Kabalay yaya ‘to 
give birth’; Somray y<i ‘to give birth’. Schuh 1981:178; Jungraithmayr — 
Ibriszimow 1994.1:193 *yw ~ *wy ‘to give birth’ and 11:74 — 75 and 
11:160—161. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *yaw- (~ *yaw-) (Bomhard 2014.3:861 — 863, no. 775): 

(vb.) *yaw- ‘to produce young’; 

(n.) *yaw-a ‘youth, young person, child’; (adj.) ‘young’ 


11.3. PROTO-AFRASIAN *1 

351. Proto-Afrasian *lab- ‘(vb.) to eat much, to suck milk; (n.) eating, sucking’ 
(Ehret 1995:397, no. 808, *lib- ‘to lap’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *lab-an- ‘to eat much, to suck milk’ > Arabic 
labana ‘to eat much, to suck milk; to give milk to drink; to suckle’, laban 
‘milk’, laban ‘breast’, labin ‘fed on milk’, liban ‘sucking, nursing’. 
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Proto-Semitic *lab-ay- ‘to eat much’ > Arabic (inf.) I a by ‘to eat 
much’. Zammit 2002:364 — 365. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Kambata laaba ‘udder’. Hudson 1989: 
330. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *lab- (~ *hb-)\ 

(vb.) *lab- ‘to eat greedily, to lap (up), to suck milk’; 

(n.) *lab-a ‘eating, sucking’ 

Possibly related to or derived from: 

(vb.) *lab- ‘to take hold of, to grasp’; 

(n.) *lab-a ‘taking, grasping’ 

352. Proto-Afrasian *lag- ‘(vb.) to put, place, lay, or set down; (n.) the act of 
putting, placing, laying, or setting down’: 

A. Egyptian ’g (< *lg) ‘to plant, to cause to grow or sprout’. Hannig 1995:16; 

Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:22. Assuming semantic development as in 
Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *lag-/*lg- ‘to put, to plant’, (past ptc.) *na-rg- 
(< *na-lg-) ‘planted’ > Georgian lag- ‘to put, to place, to set, to lay’, rg- ‘to 
plant’, narg- ‘planted’; Mingrelian rg- ‘to plant’, norg- ‘seedling, sapling’; 
Laz rg- ‘to plant’; Svan li-lj-eni ‘to plant something; to attach, to 

fasten’. Klimov 1964:118 — 119 *lag-/*lg- and 1998:106 *lag- ‘to plant’ 
(according to Klimov, “[t]he variant rg- derives from the zero grade of the 
stem lg"). 

B. (?) Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo lagaaw- ‘to descend, to go 
down’. Hudson 1989:382. 

C. Chadic: Central Chadic: Bachama laga ‘to plant’. Carnochan 1975:465. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *lag- (~ *lag-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1060 — 1061, no. 932): 
(vb.) *lag- ‘to put, place, lay, or set down’; 

(n.) *lag-a ‘the act of putting, placing, laying, or setting down’ 

353. Proto-Afrasian *lah- ‘(vb.) to strike, to fight; (n.) fight, battle, slaughter’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:363, no. 1672, *lihum- ‘to kill, to fight’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *lak-am- ‘(vb.) to strike, to fight; (n.) fight, battle, 
slaughter’ > Arabic lahima ‘to join in battle, to engage in mutual massacre, 
to kill one another, to slaughter’, malhama ‘bloody fight, slaughter, 
massacre, fierce battle’, ? iltiham ‘grapple, struggle, fight, close combat’; 
Sabaean Ihm ‘fight, brawl’; Hebrew laham [DO*?] ‘to fight, to do battle’, 
milhamah [nan^Q] ‘battle, war’; Imperial Aramaic mlhm ‘battle, war’; 
Ugaritic mlhmt ‘battle, war’. Murtonen 1989:247; Klein 1987:298 and 349. 

B. (?) Chadic: Central Chadic *lim- (< *liHVm-) ‘war’ > Lamang hmo ‘war’; 
Daba l ini ‘war’. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic root *lah- (~ *lah-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1063 — 1064, no. 935): 

(vb.) *lah- ‘to strike, to fight’; 

(n.) *lah-a ‘fight, battle, slaughter’ 

354. Proto-Afrasian *lak- (~ *lik — *luk-) ‘(vb.) to go on foot, to travel on foot; 
(n.) leg, foot’ (Orel— Stolbova 1995:367—368 *lVk-/*lVk- ‘leg’): 

A. Berber: Tuareg alkam ‘to follow, to pursue, to accompany on a trip, to 
follow on foot’; Tamazight alkam ‘to reach, to arrive at, to reunite with, to 
overtake’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha alkam ‘to arrive at, to reunite with, to reach’. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *lak-/*lik-/*luk- Teg, foot’ > Saho lak Teg, 
foot’; Somali lug Teg, foot’; Arbore luk-a Teg, foot’; Sidamo lekk-a Teg, 
foot’; Bayso luk-i Teg, foot’; Galla / Oromo luk-a ‘thigh’; Burji lukk-a 
Teg’; Gedeo / Darasa lekka- Teg, foot’; Hadiyya lokko Teg, foot’; Kambata 
lokka-ta Teg, foot’; Elmolo luk Teg, foot’; Gidole lukk-et Teg, foot’; Alaba 
lokk-a Teg, foot’; Tsamay luk-te Teg, foot’; Gawwada lux-ti Teg, foot’. 
Sasse 1979:12 and 1982:136; Hudson 1989:66. 

<— Proto-Nostratic *lak h - (~ *lak h -) (Bomhard 2014.3:1065 — 1066, no. 937): 

(vb.) *lak h - ‘to go on foot, to travel on foot’; 

(n.) *lak h -a Teg, foot’ 

355. Proto-Afrasian *lak’- ~ *lik’- ~ *luk’- ‘to lick, to lap, to gulp down, to 
swallow; (n.) licking’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:363, no. 1673, *likam-/*likim- 
‘to eat, to swallow’ [derived from *lVk- ‘to lick’], 368, no. 1697, *lVk- ‘to 
lick’; Ehret 1995:403, no. 822, *lak’- ‘to lap up’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *lak’-am- ‘to gulp down, to swallow’ > Arabic 
lakima ‘to eat, to devour, to gobble, to swallow up’, lukma ‘bite; bit, 
mouthful; little piece, morsel’; Mehri alokam ‘to put into someone’s 
mouth’, Idtkam ”to swallow’, awkamet ‘mouthful’; Sheri / Jibbali elokum 
‘to put something into someone’s mouth’, lakmst ‘mouthful’; Soqotri 
alkam ‘to swallow’; Harsusi alekem ‘to make someone swallow 
something’, latkem ‘to swallow; to put in the mouth’, elkemet ‘piece, 
mouthful’; Geez / Ethiopic lakama (<V/’" D | ‘to chew on food that is hard 
and makes noise when it is eaten’; Tigrinya lakama ‘to eat roasted grain’; 
Tigre lakma ‘to eat’. Leslau 1987:317; Zammit 2002:371. 

Proto-Semitic *lak’-ak’- ‘to lick, to lap’ > Arabic lakka ‘to lick, to 
lap’; Hebrew lakak [pjp 1 ?] ‘to lick, to lap’. Murtonen 1989:250; Klein 
1987:306. 

B. Egyptian: Coptic log [aouc] ‘to lick’ (Semitic loan). Vycichl 1983:102. 

C. Berber: Tuareg allay ‘to lick’; Siwa allay ‘to lick’; Neftisa allay ‘to lick, to 
lap’; Ghadames allay ‘to lick’; Wargla allay ‘to lick’; Mzab allay ‘to lick, 
to lap’; Tamazight allay ‘to lick, to lap’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha allay ‘to lick’; 
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Riff allay, aggay ‘to lick’; Kabyle allay ‘to lick, to lap’; Chaoia allay ‘to 
lick, to lap’; Zenaga alii, allay ‘to lick’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *lik’-/*luk’- ‘to swallow, to lap’ > Somali 
luq- ‘to swallow’, luqum ‘neck’; Konso loq- ‘to swallow’; Gedeo / Darasa 
lik’in-s- ‘to swallow’; Galla / Oromo lik’im-s- (< *lik’m-/*luk’m -) ‘to 
swallow’, luk’um-a ‘esophagus’, lukk’uum-un, -aa ‘larynx’; Hadiyya 
lik’icc’-, lic’ikk’- ‘to swallow’, loom-ee- (< *luk’m -) ‘Adam’s apple’; 
Gidole lok’- ‘to swallow’. Sasse 1979:49 and 1982:132; Hudson 1989:147; 
Heine 1978:67. Proto-Southern Cushitic *lak’- ‘gullet’ > Dahalo lak’a 
‘area under the chin’. Ehret 1980:328. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *lak’- (~ *lak’~), *lik’- (~ *lek’-), *luk’- (~ *lok’-) (onoma- 
topoeic) (Bomhard 2014.3:1067 — 1069, no. 939): 

(vb.) *lak’-, *lik’-, *luk’- ‘to lick’; 

(n.) *lak’-a, *lik’-a, *luk’-a ‘licking’ 

356. Proto-Afrasian *lam- ‘(vb.) to bend down, to stoop down, to sink down, to lie 
down, to duck down; to be or become bent down, curved down; to be low; (n.) 
the act of bending down, stooping down, sinking down, lying down, ducking 
down, etc.’: 

A. Semitic: Arabic lamada ‘to submit, to be obsequious’, lamdan ‘submissive, 
obsequious’. 

B. Berber: Tuareg almay ‘to be immersed, to be dyed by immersion’, salmay 
‘to immerse, to dye by immersion’; Ghadames ammay ‘to immerse, to 
clean underground wells’; Tawlemmet ammay ‘to be soaked’, sammay ‘to 
soak’; Tamazight ammay ‘to get wet, to be soaked with water’; Kabyle 
ammay ‘to pounce on, to chase someone’. 

C. Cushitic: Central Cushitic: Bilin lam y- ‘to lie down, to bend down’. 
Appleyard 2006:93; Reinisch 1887:256 ( lumy -). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *lam- (~ *lam-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1069 — 1070, no. 940): 
(vb.) *lam- ‘to bend down, to stoop down, to sink down, to lie down, to duck 
down; to be or become bent down, curved down; to be low’; 

(n.) *lam-a ‘lowland, low-lying ground, any piece of land’; (adj.) Tow’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *lam-V-d- ‘to bend down, to stoop down, to sink down, to lie down, to 
duck down; to be or become bent down, curved down; to be low’; 

(n.) *lam-d-a ‘lowland, low-lying ground, any piece of land’; (adj.) ‘low’ 

357. Proto-Afrasian *las>’- (vb.) ‘to lick, to lap (up)’, */«>’- (or *lesy-) (n.) ‘tongue’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:361, no. 1666, *les- ‘tongue’; Ehret 1995:406, no. 827, 
*lis ’- ‘to lick’ [Proto-Semitic *lisn- ~ *lasn- ‘tongue’]; Militarev 2014:172 — 
173 Proto-Afrasian *lis- ‘tongue’): 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *las>'-dn — *lis x -an- ‘tongue’ > Akkadian lisdnu 
‘tongue’ (pi. lisanatu ); Hebrew lason [pili*?] ‘tongue’; Aramaic lissdn, 
lissdnd ‘tongue’; Syriac lessdnd ‘tongue’; Phoenician Isn ‘tongue’; 
Ugaritic Isn ‘tongue’; Mandaic lisana ‘tongue’; Arabic lisan ‘tongue, 
language’; Mehri awsen/hson ‘tongue’; Soqotri lesin ‘tongue’; Sheri / 
Jibbali slssn ‘tongue’; Harsusi lesen ‘tongue, language’; Geez / Ethiopic 
hssan [ Ab'/| ‘tongue, language’; Tigre nassal (also hsan) ‘tongue’; 
Tigrinya hsan ‘tongue’; Amharic hssan ‘tongue, language’ (cf. hssana 
nagus ‘Amharic [literally, the language of the king]’). Murtonen 
1989:250—251; Klein 1987:306; Leslau 1987:318; Zammit 2002:368; 
Militarev 2014:172 — 173 Common Semitic *lis(s)dn~. 

Proto-Semitic */«£>’- ‘to lick, to lap (up)’ ( *lasy-ab -, *lasy-ad-, *lasy- 
am-, *lasy-aw-, *las>’-asy-, *lasy-aft-) > Arabic lasaba ‘to lick; to bite’, 
lasada ‘to suck, to suck out the udder; to lick out’, lasama ‘to taste’, lasd 
(base Isw) ‘to eat greedily’, lassa ‘to eat; to lick out’; Geez / Ethiopic l as ha 
[rtftfh] ‘to smack the lips, to chew saliva making noise’. Leslau 1987:318. 

B. Egyptian ns /Is/ ‘tongue’, nsb /lsb/ ‘to lick, to lap up’; Coptic las [ xxc. \ 
‘tongue, language’, lapsi [ajotci] (< *lasb-) ‘to bite, to seize’. Hannig 
1995:430 and 432; Faulkner 1962:139; Gardiner 1957:575; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:86, 87 and 1926—1963.2:320, 2:334; Vycichl 1983:98 and 
99; Cerny 1976:74. 

C. Berber: Tuareg Ths ‘tongue, speech, language’; Siwa ihs ‘tongue, speech’; 
Nefusa ihs ‘tongue’; Ghadames ihs ‘tongue’; Tamazight ihs ‘tongue, 
language’; Riff ils, irs ‘tongue’; Kabyle ihs ‘tongue, language’; Chaouia 
ils ‘tongue’. 

D. Omotic: Kaffa milaso ‘tongue’ (prefix mi-) (loan from Ethiopian Semitic 
[cf. Tigrinya mdlhas ‘tongue’; Amharic malas ‘tongue’; Gafat malasa 
‘tongue’]). 

E. Chadic: Hausa laasad ‘to lick, to lick up’ (this may be an Arabic loan [cf. 
Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.1: 111]). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *lasy- (~ *hs>'-), *lisy- (~ *lesy-), *lusy- (~ *los>'-) (?) 

(onomatopoeic) (Bomhard 2014.3:1070 — 1071, no. 941): 

(vb.) *lasy-, *lisy-, *lusy- ‘to lick, to lap (up)’; 

(n.) *lasy-a, *lisy-a, *lusy-a ‘tongue; lip’ 


358. Proto-Afrasian *lat- (n.) ‘skin’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:359, no. 1655, *lat- 
‘skin’): 

A. Egyptian (reduplicated) ntnt /ltlt/, nit /ltt/ ‘skin’ (medical term). Hannig 
1995:442; Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.2:356 and 2:357. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic: Zaar hed, ld:t ‘skin’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
1994.11:296—297. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *lat h -a ‘skin’ (Bomhard 2014.3:1071 — 1072, no. 942) 

359. Proto-Afrasian *law- ‘(vb.) to bend, to twist, to turn; (n.) bend, twist, turn’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:359, no. 1658, *lawVy- ‘to twist, to bend’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *law-ay- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’ > Akkadian 
lawii ‘to move in a circle, to encircle, to wrap, to wrap up, to surround’; 
Hebrew liwyah [iT]?] ‘wreath, garland’, liwydddn ‘serpent, 

dragon’; Phoenician Iwy ‘to writhe, to crouch’; Arabic lawd (base Iwy) ‘to 
turn, to crook, to curve (something); to bend, to flex, to bend up, to bend 
down, to bend back or over; to twist, to contort, to wrench, to wrap 
(something); to distort, to pervert (something); to turn (the head), to turn 
away, to avert (the face); to turn around, to turn (to someone, something), 
to face (someone, something)’; Harsusi lewd ‘to bend, to wrap up’; Sheri / 
Jibbali le (base Iwy) ‘to turn (a corner), to catch hold of; Mehri lawii ‘to 
bend’; Geez / Ethiopic lawaya [Afflf] ‘to twist, to wind, to wrap around, to 
err’; Tigre lawla (reduplicated base Iwlw) ‘to wind around’, lawaya 
‘crooked’; Tigrinya lawaya ‘to twist’. Murtonen 1989:246; Klein 
1987:296; Leslau 1987:322; Zammit 2002:375. 

Proto-Semitic *law-ad>’- ‘to twist, to turn’ > Hebrew liiz [13*7] (base 
Iwz [33*7]) ‘to turn aside, to depart’, ndloz [33*73] ‘devious, crooked’; Arabic 
Iddci (base Iwd) ‘to turn aside’; Geez / Ethiopic loza [A-H] (base Iwz) ‘to 
twist, to wrap around, to deviate from the road’. Klein 1987:296; Leslau 
1987:322; Murtonen 1989:245; Zammit 2002:374—375 . 

Proto-Semitic *law-ak’- ‘to soften, to distort, to curve’ > Arabic laka 
(base Iwk) ‘to soften, to distort, to curve’. 

Proto-Semitic *law-at>'- ‘to wrap, to twist, to turn’ > Hebrew lus [©3*7] 
(base Iws [1273*7]) ‘to knead’; Aramaic lus (base Iws) ‘to knead’; Mandaic 
lus ‘to knead’; Akkadian lasu ‘to knead’; Arabic lata (base Iwt) ‘to wrap 
the turban around one’s head; to go around; to soak in water or fat; to take 
refuge with; to stick always at home’; Geez / Ethiopic I os a [A°A], losa 
[ A"u> | ‘to knead, to mingle, to mix’; Tigre losa ‘to intermingle’; Tigrinya 
lawwdsa ‘to knead’; Amharic lawwdsa ‘to knead’; Argobba lewasa ‘to 
knead’; Gafat liwwdsa ‘to knead’; Gurage lawdsa ‘to knead dough, to mix, 
to intermingle’. Klein 1987:297; Murtonen 1989:246; Leslau 1979:384 and 
1987:321. 

Proto-Semitic *law-ag- ‘to turn’ > Arabic laga (base Iwg) ‘to turn 
about in the mouth; to deviate, to turn aside from the road, to swerve’. 

Proto-Semitic *law-ay- ‘to turn about, to roll around’ > Arabic laga 
(base Iwg) ‘to roll about in the mouth and throw out’. 

Proto-Semitic *law-ak- ‘to turn about’ > Arabic laka (base Iwk) ‘to 
turn about in the mouth and chew’. 

Proto-Semitic *law-at’- ‘to wrap up tightly’ > Hebrew hit [133*7] ‘to 
cover, to wrap up, to envelop’; Akkadian hint ‘to confine, to keep in check 
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(with a bridle), to curb, to control’, litu ‘hostage’; Arabic lata (base Iwt) ‘to 
be in one’s mind; to bring together; to coat with clay, to plaster (a wall); to 
be a sodomite, pederast; to prevent, to hinder, to turn from’, luti ‘sodomite, 
pederast’. Murtonen 1989:245; Klein 1987:296; Von Soden 1965 — 
1981.1:540 and 1:558. 

Proto-Semitic *law-aw- ‘to turn, to twist, to wrap’ > Geez / Ethiopic 
lawawa [rtfflffl] ‘to wrap around, to twist, to be evil, to be impudent, to be 
of a threatening appearance, to observe fixedly’. Leslau 1987:321. 

B. Egyptian iwss (< /lwss/), *lwsm (< /lwsm/) ‘to knead’; Coptic wosm 
[oyujqiM] ‘(vb.) to knead, to mix; (n.) dough’. Faulkner 1962:14 iwss 
‘gruel’; Erman — Grapow 1921:9 and 1926 — 1963.1:58; Hannig 1995:37; 
Vycichl 1983:240; Cerny 1976:221. Egyptian *rwrw /lwlw/ ‘to wander 
about’; Coptic lele [ \e\e | ‘to wander about’. Vycichl 1983:97; Cemy 
1976:72. 

C. Berber: Kabyle lawdh ‘to wander, to roam’; Tashelhit / Shilha lulli ‘to 
wander about, to turn’. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *lawya- ‘to bend’ > Hausa lauya ‘to bend to make 
round; to turn (steering wheel)’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *law- (~ *hw-) (Bomhard 2014.3: 1072 — 1073, no. 943): 

(vb.) *law- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’; 

(n.) *law-a ‘bend, twist, turn’ 

360. Proto-Afrasian *law- ‘(vb.) to shine, to gleam, to glow, to glimmer; (n.) light, 
glow; (adj.) shining, gleaming, glowing, bright’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *law-ah- ‘to shine, to gleam, to glimmer’ > 
Ugaritic Ih (base Iwh) ‘to shine, to gleam, to glimmer’ (Aistleitner 
1967:169); Arabic Iciha (base Iwh ) ‘to shine, to gleam, to flash, to glimmer, 
to sparkle; to appear, to show, to come into sight’; Sheri / Jibbali lah (base 
Iwh) ‘to appear fleetingly’. 

B. Egyptian nwh /Iwh/ ‘to be burnt, to become warm, to heat up, to become 
scorched’; (?) Coptic lobs [a.u>b<j>] ‘to be hot, to glow’. Hannig 1995:399; 
Faulkner 1962:128; Erman— Grapow 1921:78 and 1926—1963.2:224; 
Vycichl 1983:95 (Vycichl derives lobs [ au>bu;| from Egyptian / blj /lbh/ ‘to 
burn, to scorch’); Cerny 1976:70 (Cerny derives lobs [x(UB<p] from 
Egyptian nwh /Iwh/ ‘to be burnt, to become warm’). 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *law- (~ *hw-) (Bomhard 2014.3: 1074 — 1075, no. 944): 

(vb.) *law- ‘to shine’; 

(n.) *law-a ‘light, glow’; (adj.) ‘shining, gleaming, glowing, bright’ 
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361. Proto-Afrasian *laaw- ‘(vb.) to separate, to divide, to part, to sever, to detach; 
(n.) part cut off, separation, division’ (Ehret 1995:407, no. 830, *laaw- ‘to 
take hold of): 

A. Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic loka [ rt“ r / > | (base Iwk) ‘to let go, to release, to let 
loose’. Leslau 1987:321. 

B. Egyptian iwd (I- < *lu-) ‘to separate’, iwdt ‘separation’, r iwd ‘between’; 
Coptic ute-, uto- [oyTe-, oyToi-] ‘between, among’. Hannig 1995:38; 
Faulkner 1962:14; Gardiner 1957:552; Erman — Grapow 1921:9 and 
1926—1963.1:58—59; ferny 1976:218; Vycichl 1983:238. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *laaw- ‘to pick, to pluck’ > Iraqw lot- 
‘to milk’, lotusmo ‘milker’; Burunge lomid- ‘to milk’; Alagwa lomit- ‘to 
milk’; Dahalo laaw-, loom- ‘to pick, to pluck’. Ehret 1980:204. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *law- (~ *ldw-) (Bomhard 2014.3: 1075 — 1077, no. 945): 

(vb.) *law- ‘to separate, to divide, to part, to sever, to detach’; 

(n.) *law-a ‘part cut off, separation, division’ 

362. Proto-Afrasian *law- ‘(vb.) to moisten, to water; to wash, to clean; (n.) the act 
of bathing, washing’: 

A. Egyptian iwh (< /lwh/) ‘to moisten, to water (field plots), to inject (a 
liquid)’, iwhw (</lwhw/) ‘inundation’. Hannig 1995:36; Faulkner 1962:14; 
Erman — Grapow 1921:9 and 1926 — 1963.1:57; Gardiner 1957:552. 

B. Berber: Tuareg bllawat ‘to wash, to be washed’; Nefusa llil, ilil ‘ocean, 
sea’, sslil ‘to rinse’; Tamazight lil ‘to be rinsed’, slil ‘to rinse’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha slil ‘to rinse’; Riff slil, srir ‘to rinse’; Kabyle lil ‘to be rinsed’, slil 
‘to rinse’; Chaouia slil ‘to rinse, to gargle’; Zenaga il ‘sea’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *law- (~ *low-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1077 — 1078, no. 946): 

(vb.) *law- ‘to moisten, to water; to wash, to clean’; 

(n.) *law-a ‘the act of bathing, washing’ 

363. Proto-Afrasian *lax w - ‘(vb.) to strike, to hit, to beat; (n.) the act of striking, 
hitting, beating; stroke, hit, blow; knife, arrow, spear’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *lax- ( *lax-ab -, *lax-ap-, *lax-am-) ‘to strike, to 
hit, to beat’: Arabic lahaba ‘to lie with; to box on the ear, to beat, to slap’; 
Sabaean lx[b], l[xb]n ‘slaps, contentions’. 

Arabic lahafa ‘to beat violently; to enlarge the mark of an animal (by 
branding)’. 

Arabic lahama ‘to strike, to hit on the face’, lahdm ‘a slap’; Sabaean 
Ixm ‘brawl’; Geez / Ethiopic lahma [rt A< 7D ], lahama [rt it\0°] ‘to be tender, 
soft; to be reduced to powder, to be pulverized; to be flexible, supple; to be 
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feeble, infirm; to be moist’; Tigrinya lahama ‘to be pulverized; to be soft, 
tender’; Amharic lama ‘to be pulverized; to be tender’; Argobba Icihim 
‘soft’; Harari lehama ‘to become soft (skin, cloth), to be tender (meat), to 
be easy (test)’; Gurage lama ‘to be soft, to be smooth’. Leslau 1963:99, 
1979:379, and 1987:311. 

Arabic lahz ‘sharp knife’. 

B. Egyptian rhs /lhs/ ‘to slaughter’. Erman — Grapow 1921:96 and 1926 — 
1963.2:448; Hannig 1995:476; Faulkner 1962:152; Gardiner 1957:578. 

C. Berber: Tuareg allay ‘iron javelin’, tallayin ‘wooden javelin’, ahy ‘leg 
(from the knee to the ankle)’; Tamazight ihy ‘calf (of leg)’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha ahy ‘main branch of a tree’; Kabyle ilhy ‘branch cut short, leaf 
stem; earring’; Chaouia ihy ‘branch cut off, earring with a pendant’. 

D. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Harso lax-ko ‘arrow (poison)’; Burji law-ee ‘arrow 
for bleeding’; Galla / Oromo law-aa ‘arrow’; Konso law-itta, law-a 
‘arrow’; Yaaku lax ‘arrow’; Rendille lahaw ‘children’s arrow’; Gollango 
laah-ko ‘arrow (poison)’; Gawwada laax-e ‘arrow’. Sasse 1979:20 — 21 
Proto-East Cushitic (?) *lawx- ‘arrow’ and 1982:133 — 134; Hudson 
1989:209. For the semantics, cf. Old Icelandic Ijostr ‘salmon spear’ from 
the same stem found in Ijosta ‘to strike, to smite; to strike, to hit (with a 
spear or arrow)’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *lax w - (~ *hx w -) (Bomhard 2014.3:1078 — 1079, no. 947): 

(vb.) *lax w - ‘to strike, to hit, to beat’; 

(n.) *lax w -a ‘the act of striking, hitting, beating; stroke, hit, blow’ 

364. Proto-Afrasian *li?- ‘(vb.) to come into being, to arise, to grow, to become; 

(n.) being, becoming’; 

A. Berber: Ghadames lal ‘to be born’; Nefusa lal ‘to be born’; Wargla Hal ‘to 
appear at the crack of dawn, to be born’, tlalit ‘birth, crack of dawn’; Mzab 
Hal ‘to be born’, tlalit ‘birth’; Tamazight lal ‘to be born, to appear’, talalit 
‘birth’, ilili ‘new-born’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha lal ‘to be born’, talalit ‘birth’; 
Riff lal, rar ‘to be born’, talalit, tararit ‘birth’; Kabyle lal ‘to be born, to 
lay (eggs), to break (day)’, talalit ‘birth’; Chaouia lal ‘to be born, to break 
(day)’, talalit ‘birth’; Tuareg tallit ‘new moon’. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *le?~ ‘to grow (up)’ > Burji le- ‘to 
sprout’; Hadiyya IP- ‘to grow (up)’; Kambata le 9 - ‘to grow (up)’; Sidamo 
le 9 - ‘to ripen (of coffee, berries)’. Hudson 1989:74. Southern Cushitic: 
Ma’a -II ‘to grow (of plants)’. Ehret 1980:205. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *li?- (~ *le?-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1079 — 1080, no. 948): 
(vb.) *li?- ‘to come into being, to arise, to grow, to become’; 

(n.) *li?-a ‘being, becoming’ 
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11.4. PROTO-AFRASIAN *r 

365. Proto-Afrasian *ra?(-y)- ‘(vb.) to see, to perceive; (n.) sight, observation, 
perception; vision, eyesight; eye; (adj.) seeing, perceiving’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:447, no. 2104, *re?- ‘to see’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ra?-ay- ‘to see, to perceive’ > Hebrew nPah 
[HfcO] ‘to see, to perceive, to look at, to observe, to watch, to consider, to 
discern, to reflect, to gaze at, to behold’; Jewish Aramaic rewd 
‘appearance’; Phoenician r^y ‘eyesight’; Arabic raPa ‘to see, to behold, to 
perceive, to notice, to observe, to discern, to look (at), to regard, to 
consider, to deem, to think’; Sabaean r^y ‘to experience, to see’; Sheri / 
Jibbali rp ‘opinion’; Mehri ray ‘opinion’; Geez / Ethiopic rd^ya [CKf] ‘to 
see, to observe, to look, to look at, to look on, to regard, to contemplate, to 
consider, to watch, to have a vision, to take notice of, to notice, to behold, 
to perceive, to explore’; Tigre rci ? a ‘to see’; Tigrinya rip ay Li ‘to see’; 
Harari rPa ‘to see’; Gurage (Zway) an ‘to see, to look’; Amharic nPay 
‘vision’ (from Geez / Ethiopic). Murtonen 1989:390 — 391; Klein 
1987:600; Leslau 1963:132, 1979:83, and 1987:458—459; Militarev 
2012:95 Proto-Semitic *r?y, Zammit 2002:187. 

B. Egyptian *iry (< *riy) ‘to see’ (imptv. ir tm ‘pay attention!’), ir-t ‘eye, 
sight’; Coptic ya [eiA.] ‘eye’. Hannig 1995:87 — 88; Faulkner 1962:25; 
Gardiner 1957:554; Erman — Grapow 1921:16 and 1926 — 1963.1:106 — 
108, 1:108; Vycichl 1983:60; Cerny 1976:44—45. 

C. Cushitic: North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye '?erh- ‘to see’. Reinisch 1895:29. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *ra?- (~ *ra?-) (Bomhard 2014.3: 1081 — 1082, no. 950): 

(vb.) *ra?~ ‘to see, to perceive’; 

(n.) *ra?-a ‘sight, observation, perception’; (adj.) ‘seeing, perceiving’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *ra?-V-y- ‘to see, to perceive’; 

(n.) *ra?-y-a ‘sight, observation, perception’; (adj.) ‘seeing, perceiving’ 

366. Proto-Afrasian *rag- ‘(vb.) to stir, to move, to shake; (n.) trembling, quaking, 
shaking, rocking; movement; collapse (from shaking)’ (Ehret 1995:446, no. 
935, *rig-/*rag- ‘to move; to walk (intr.)’; Orel — Stolbova 1995:444, no. 
2087, *rag-/*rug- ‘to tremble’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *rag-ap- ‘to stir, to shake; to shake off, to make 
fall; to fall down’ > Aramaic rayay ‘to stir, to shake’; Arabic ragafa ‘to 
agitate, to convulse, to shake; to tremble, to quake, to be shaken’; Mehri 
harguf ‘to shiver, to shiver with fever’, rdtgdf ‘to shake, to quiver (in 
fear)’; Sheri / Jibbali ergof ‘to shiver’; Harsusi argof ‘to shake (with 
fever)’; Geez / Ethiopic ragafa [Z7<k] ‘to fall to the ground (fruit, leaves)’; 
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Tigrinya ragafa ‘to fall down (fruit, leaves)’; Gurage rdgdfii ‘to fall down 
(fruit, leaves)’, aragdfa ‘to shake to make fall down, to make fall down’; 
Harari ragafa ‘to fall to the ground (fruit, leaves)’, aragafa ‘to make fall 
down (fruit, leaves), to remove’; Amharic rdggafa ‘to fall to the ground 
(fruit, leaves)’; Argobba (ar)raggafa ‘to shake’. Zammit 2002:189 — 190; 
Leslau 1963:133, 1979:523, and 1987:464—465. 

Proto-Semitic *rag-aj- ‘to shake, to quake, to tremble’ > Arabic 
ragaza (inf. ragz) ‘to thunder, to roar, to surge (sea); to get angry’, ragaza 
(inf. tdragguz) ‘to roll; to grow angry’, ragaz ‘trembling disease of a 
camel’; Hebrew rdyaz \ '(H | ‘to be agitated, to quake, to quiver; to be 
excited, perturbed’; Aramaic rayaz ‘to tremble, to rage’; Phoenician rgz ‘to 
disturb’. Murtonen 1989:393; Klein 1987:605. 

Proto-Semitic *rag-ag- ‘to quiver, to shake’ > Arabic ragga ‘to 
convulse, to shake, to rock, to tremble’, ragg ‘shaking, rocking, 
convulsion’, raggag ‘trembling, quaking, shaking, rocking’; Mehri rag ‘to 
be loose (as, for example, a tooth)’, rattag ‘(ground) to quiver, to shake’; 
Sheri / Jibbali regg ‘to be or become loose; to become unpopular; (water) 
to run under the topsoil; (man, animal) to run under the cover of the 
bushes, undergrowth’, rattag ‘to be loose; to change for the worse; 
(ground) to shake, to quiver’; Harsusi reg ‘to be loose’. Zammit 2002:189. 

Proto-Semitic *rag-ad- ‘to tremble’ > Arabic ragada ‘to tremble’. 

Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *rag-rag- ‘to tremble, to quake, to sway’ 
> Arabic ragraga ‘to tremble, to quake, to sway’. 

Proto-Semitic *rag-ac- ‘to thunder; to shake’ > Arabic ragasa (inf. 
rags) ‘to roar, to thunder’, ragasa (inf. ? irtirag ) ‘to be shaken, to shake’, 
raggas ‘roaring, surging (sea); thundering’. 

B. Berber: Nefusa arjij ‘to tremble, to shake’, tirzazt ‘hare’; Siwa tirzazt 
‘hare’; Wargla arjij i ‘to tremble, to shake’, tarjijt ‘trembling, shaking, 
shivering’; Mzab arjiji ‘to tremble, to shake’; Tamazight rgigi ‘to tremble, 
to shake, to quake’, targagit ‘trembling, shaking, shivering’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha rgigi ‘to tremble, to shake’; Kabyle rgigi ‘to tremble, to shake, to 
quiver’, targagayt ‘trembling, shaving, shivering’; Chaouia rjiji ‘to 
tremble, to shake, to shiver’, tarjajatt ‘trembling, shaking, quivering’; 
Zenaga argag ‘to tremble, to shake’, argagi, argigi ‘trembling, shaking’, 
tayarzuzut ‘hare’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *rag- (~ *rag-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1082 — 1083, no. 951): 
(vb.) *rag- ‘to stir, to move, to shake’; 

(n.) *rag-a ‘trembling, quaking, shaking, rocking; movement; collapse (from 
shaking)’ 

367. Proto-Afrasian *rak- ‘(vb.) to twist, to turn, to bend; (n.) twist, turn, bend; tie, 
bond, cord’ (Ehret 1995:447, no. 938, *ruk- ‘to bend [intr.]’): 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *rak-as- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend; to tie, to bind, to 
fasten’ > Akkadian rakdsu ‘to bind’; Hebrew rdyas [CD 7 | ‘to bind, to 
fasten, to button up’; Ugaritic rks ‘to bind’; Arabic rakasa ‘to overturn, to 
turn topsy-turvy’, raks ‘turning, topsy-turvy’. Murtonen 1989:400; Klein 
1987:618; Zammit 2002:199. 

Proto-Semitic *rak-a < i- ‘to bend, to bow’ > Arabic rakasa ‘to bend the 
body, to bow (especially in prayer); to kneel down, to drop to one’s knees’, 
rak°a ‘bending of the torso from an upright position, followed by two 
prostrations (in Moslem prayer ritual)’; Sheri / Jibbali reka ( ‘ ‘to hop, to 
hobble; to bow in prayer’, r5tka? ‘to kneel to pray; to run here and there 
sniffing’, rdk^dt ‘prostration (in prayer)’; Mehri ruka ‘to hobble, to hop’, 
rekdt ‘prostration (in prayer)’; Harsusi roka ‘to hobble’, rek <J dt ‘prostration 
(in prayer)’. Zammit 2002:200. 

Syriac rdyas ‘to bind, to tie’. 

B. Egyptian (reduplicated) rkrk ‘to creep’, rkrk, rrk ‘snake’. Erman — Grapow 
1926—1963.2:440; Faulkner 1962:153; Hannig 1995:479. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *rak- ‘to turn (tr.)’ > Ma’a -re ‘to return 
(something)’; Alagwa rankus- ‘to bend around; to bow; to curve (tr.)’. 
Ehret 1980:219. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *rak h - (~ *rak h ~) (Bomhard 2014.3:1083 — 1084, no. 952): 

(vb.) *rak h - ‘to twist, to turn, to bend; to tie, to bind, to fasten’; 

(n.) *rak h -a ‘twist, turn, bend; tie, bond, cord’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *rak h - ‘to put, join, fit, or fasten (together); to assemble, to prepare, to 
construct’; 

(n.) *rak h -a ‘the act of putting, joining, fitting, or fastening (together); the act 
of assembling, preparing, constructing’ 

368. Proto-Afrasian *rak’- ‘(vb.) to observe, to watch, to regard attentively; to 
supervise, to control; (n.) observation, watchfulness, care, protection’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *rak’-ab- ‘to observe, to watch, to regard 
attentively; to supervise, to control’ > Arabic rakaba ‘to observe, to watch, 
to regard attentively; to control, to supervise’, rikba ‘observation, control, 
attention, caution, wariness, vigilance, watchfulness’, rakaba ‘slave’; 
Sabaean rkb ‘serfs’. Zammit 2002:197 — 198. 

B. Proto-Southern Cushitic *raak’~ ‘to graze’ > Iraqw daqi ‘herd’; Burunge 
raqama^u ‘pasture’. Ehret 1980:329. Semantic development as in Latin 
pdsco ‘to feed, to lead to pasture; to keep, to support, to give as pasture; to 
graze on; to feast on, to delight in’, pascuum ‘a pasture’ < Proto-Indo- 
European *p h a- < *p h ehh- [ *p h ahh- ] ‘to protect, to feed, to tend’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *rak’- (~ *rak ’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1087 — 1088, no. 955): 
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(vb.) *rak’- ‘to observe, to watch, to regard attentively; to supervise, to 
control’; 

(n.) *rak’-a ‘observation, watchfulness, care, protection’ 

369. Proto-Afrasian *rat- ‘(vb.) to turn, to roll; to run; (n.) turning, rolling; 
running’: 

A. Semitic: Arabic rata ? a ‘to go away, to depart; to gallop with short steps’, 
rataka ‘to run with short steps, to trot’. 

B. Proto-Southern Cushitic *rat- ‘to continue onward’ > Ma’a iritime/ iratime 
‘crossing, ford’; Dahalo rat- ‘to walk about’, rattid- ‘to continue 
(something)’. Ehret 1980:219. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *rat h - (~ *rat h -) (Bomhard 2014.3:1089 — 1090, no. 957): 
(vb.) *rat h - ‘to turn, to roll; to run’; 

(n.) *rat h -a ‘turning, rolling; running’ 

370. Proto-Afrasian *rek’- ‘(vb.) to sprinkle, to spray, to wet, to moisten; (n.) 
sprinkling, spray, rain’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:447, no. 2107, *rek- ‘to pour, to 
soak’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *rak’- ( *rak’-ah -, *rak’-ay-) ‘to sprinkle, to spray’ 

> Geez / Ethiopic rakha \ t'.'l'ih | ‘to sprinkle, to spray’, rakaya ‘to 

sprinkle, to asperse, to sprinkle with holy water to drive out demons, to 
cleanse with holy water’; Tigrinya rakaya ‘to sprinkle, to sprinkle with 
holy water (on a place or a person)’; Amharic raced ‘to sprinkle holy 
water’; Gurage reccd ‘to spray water, to sprinkle water’; Argobba rdcca ‘to 
sprinkle water’. Leslau 1979:521 and 1987:472 and 473. 

Proto-Semitic *ra/ya/k’- ‘to pour out, to empty’ > Hebrew rlk [p'7| 
(base ryk |p'”l|) ‘to empty out, to pour out’, rek [p'”l| ‘empty, void’; 
Aramaic rlk ‘to empty, to pour’; Akkadian rdku ‘to be empty, void’, reku 
‘empty’; Arabic raka (base ryk) ‘to flow out, to pour forth; to pour out, to 
shed, to spill’, rlk ‘saliva, spittle’. Murtonen 1989:399; Klein 1987:616 — 
617. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic: Dera reke ‘to moisten’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *rek’- (Bomhard 2014.3:1091 — 1092, no. 959): 

(vb.) *rek’- ‘to sprinkle, to spray, to wet, to moisten’; 

(n.) *rek’-a ‘sprinkling, spray, rain’ 

371. Proto-Afrasian *riy- ‘(vb.) to increase, to grow; (n.) increase, growth, wealth, 
prosperity’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:451, no. 2126, *riy- ‘to grow’): 
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A. Semitic: Arabic ra?a (base ry? [ 50 ]) ‘to increase, to grow, to flourish, to 
thrive; to augment (something)’, ray? ‘yield; returns, proceeds, income 
(accruing from an estate), interest; profit, share, royalty; prime, choicest 
part’. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic: Tangale riy ‘to multiply’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *riy- (~ *rey-) (Bomhard 2014.3:1092, no. 960): 

(vb.) *riy- ‘to prosper, to thrive, to flourish, to increase, to grow’; 

(n.) *riy-a ‘increase, growth, prosperity, wealth’ 
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GLOTTAL STOP AND GLOTTAL, VELAR, AND 
PHARYNGEAL FRICATIVES 


Proto-Afrasian 

*2 

*h 

*h 
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*y 

Proto-Semitic 


*h 
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*y 

Ancient Egyptian 
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h © h ««= 


Proto-Berber 

0 

*h 

*h 

*h 

*y 

*h 

Proto-East Cushitic 


*h 

*h 

*q 

*h 

*q 

Proto-Southern Cushitic 

*2 

*h 

*h 

*q 

*X 


Proto-Chadic 


*h 

*h 





Note: The Berber reflexes are based upon Takacs 2011. 

12.1. PROTO-AFRASIAN *? 

372. Proto-Afrasian *?a- 1st singular personal pronoun prefix (Diakonoff 1988: 
80 — 82.); *-?a 1st singular personal pronoun suffix (Banti 2004:40): 

Note: According to Militarev (2011:77), this prefix is also found in Proto- 
Afrasian *?a-na(-k/tV) T. See the Appendix to Chapter 2 of this book 
for thoughts on the development of the independent personal pronouns 
and their relationship to the personal prefixes and suffixes. 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?a- 1st singular personal pronoun prefix > 
Classical Arabic 9 a-; Sheri / Jibbali e-, a-, 0-; Mehri a-; Hebrew 9 e-/ 9 a- 
[-$/-&]; Aramaic 9 i-; Ugaritic a-/i-; Akkadian a-; Geez / Ethiopic 9 3- |?\-|; 
Amharic a-. O’Leary 1923:244; Lipinski 1997:376 — 377. 

B. Egyptian i- in ink ‘I’; Coptic anok [ xnok | ‘I’. Erman — Grapow 1921:15 
and 1926—1963.1:101; Hannig 1995:79—80; Faulkner 1962:24; Gardiner 
1957:53, §64, and 554; Cerny 1976:9; Vycichl 1983:12; Crum 1939:11. 

C. Berber: *?cmak- > *0nak - > Tuareg nak ‘I, me’; Ghadames nac, ndccan 
‘me’; Mzab nac, nacci, naccin ‘me’; Kabyle nakk, nakki, nakkini ‘me’; 
Tamazight nakk, naq ‘me’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-Cushitic *?(ci)- 1st singular personal pronoun prefix > Beja 
/Bedawye 9 a-; Proto-Sam *0-. Heine 1978:34 — 36. 

<— Proto-Nostratic 1st singular personal pronoun stem *?ci- (~ *?a-), *?i- (~ *?e-) 
‘I, me’ (Bomhard 2014.3:674—675, no. 607) 
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No doubt originally the same as the deictic particles *?a-, *?i- listed below. 

373. Proto-Afrasian demonstrative stems (originally deictic particles): 

Proximate: *?i- ‘this’; 

Intermediate: *?u- ‘that’; 

Distant: *?a- ‘that yonder, that over there’ 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?a- used only in compositions, parallel to and with 
the same meaning as *hd- (cf. Barth 1913:74 — 76). Tigrinya in far 
demonstratives: (m. sg.) r> 3tu, (f. sg.) ^dta, (m. pi.) ‘-’atom, (f. pi.) ? atdn\ 

in near demonstratives: (m. sg.) r) azu, (f. sg.) 9 aza, (m. pi.) ‘kjzom. (f. pi.) 
dzdn . Lipihski 1997:319 and 321. 

B. Egyptian i- in im (adv.) ‘there, therein, therewith, therefrom’. Faulkner 
1962:17; Hannig 1995:47; Gardiner 1957:553; Erman— Grapow 1921:11 
and 1926—1963.1:72. 

C. Cushitic: For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:50) reconstructs the 
following suffixes: (a) *-i nearness marker, (b) *-a farness marker, (c) *-o 
marker of reference (indefinite distance): 

a) Proto-Southem Cushitic *-i nearness marker > Iraqw -i in wi/ri/ti 
‘this’ (m./fi); Burunge -i in kitti ‘this’ (m./fi), -i- in tPi ‘here’; Alagwa 
-i in wi/ti ‘this’ (m./f.); Ma’a i- in ila^i ‘this direction’, Pi ‘here’. 

b) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-a farness marker > Iraqw -a in qa ‘that’, da 
‘that aforementioned’; Burunge -a in ka^a/ta^a ‘that’ (m./f.), kPi 
‘there’; Ma’a -a in twa 9 i ‘there’. 

c) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-o marker of reference (indefinite distance) 
> Iraqw -o in wo/ro/to ‘this being talked about’ (m./f./n.); Alagwa -o 
in qo ‘that’; K’wadza -o in -uko masculine gender marker, -eto, -ito 
feminine gender marker. 

North Cushitic: Beja/Bedawye ‘ ; fm ‘this’. Reinisch 1895:20 — 21. 

Proto-Agaw base *?g+n- ‘this’ > Bilin ? ana ‘this’; Xamir anhninhnyan , 
(f.) dncan ‘this’; Kemant anhnddn ‘this’; Awngi / Awiya an ‘this’. 
Appleyard 2006: 136; Reinisch 1887:32 — 33 ( en , in). 

<— Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems (originally deictic particles) (Bomhard 
2014.3:675—680,no. 608): 

Proximate: *?i- (~ *?e-) ‘this’; 

Intermediate: *?u- (~ *?o-) ‘that’; 

Distant: *?a- (~ *?d-) ‘that yonder, that over there’ 


Note: These stems regularly combined with other deictic particles: *?a/i/u+na-, 
*?a/i/u+sa-*?a/i/u+ma-*?a/i/u+t h a-, *?a/i/u+k h a-, *?a/i/u+ya-, etc. 
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374. Proto-Afrasian *?ab- (n.) ‘father, forefather, ancestor’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:1, no. 2, *?ab- ‘father’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?ab- ‘father, forefather, ancestor’ > Akkadian abu 
‘father; (in pi.) forefathers, ancestors’; Amorite ? abum ‘father’; Eblaite a- 
bii ‘father’, a-bu ‘elder’; Hebrew AT/i pK] ‘father’; Phoenician "?b ‘father’; 
Punic ?b ‘father’; Nabatean ?b ‘father’; Ugaritic ah ‘father’; Aramaic 
? abba ‘my father’; Lihyanite ' ? b ‘father’; Arabic 'hih ‘father, ancestor, 
forefather’; Sabaean ‘ ? h ‘father, forefather’; Mehri hayb ‘father’; Sheri / 
Jibbali ‘Hy ‘father’; Geez / Ethiopic ‘ ; ab [ h-(l | ‘father, forefather, ancestor’; 
Tigrinya ? ab ‘father’; Tigre ? ab ‘father’; Amharic abbat ‘father’, ab ‘elder, 
forefather’; Argobba aw ‘father’; Harari aw ‘father’; Gurage ab ‘father’; 
Gafat ab w a ‘father’. D. Cohen 1970— :1; Diakonoff 1992:85 *?ab(b-) (?) 
‘father’; Murtonen 1989:80; Klein 1987:1; Leslau 1963:37, 1979:4—5, and 
1987:2; Zammit 2002:67—68. 

B. Egyptian Ibt ‘family; relatives (on the father’s side of the family)’. Hannig 
1995:6; Faulkner 1962:2; Erman — Grapow 1921:1 and 1926 — 1963.1:7; 
Gardiner 1957:549. 

C. Berber: Tuareg aba ‘father’; Siwa aba ‘father’; Tamazight ibba ‘father’; 
Mzab aba ‘papa’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha ibba ‘father’; Chaouia ibba ‘father’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *?a(a)bb- ‘father’ > Saho-Afar abb-a 
‘father’; Somali aabb-e ‘father’; Rendille ab-a ‘father’; Bayso abb-o 
‘father’; Galla / Oromo abb-aa ‘father’; Hadiyya aabb-a ‘father’; Burji 
aabb-oo ‘father, father’s brother, mother’s sister’s husband’, abi ‘maternal 
uncle’; Konso aapp-a ‘father’; Sidamo aabb-o ‘father’, abbo ‘maternal 
uncle’; Gedeo / Darasa aabbo ‘maternal uncle’. Hudson 1989:62 and 
2013:110; Sasse 1979:15 and 1982:21. Central Cushitic: Bilin (voc.) ? abba 
‘O father!’; Kemant aba ‘father’. Reinisch 1887:5; Appleyard 2006:64 — 
65. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?aba or *aba ‘father’ (term of address) > Asa 
aba ‘father’; Ma’a aba ‘father’. 

E. Omoto: North Omotic: Yemsa / Janjero aba ‘father of . . . ’; Bench / Gimira 
abm ‘incle, mother’s brother’. 

F. Chadic: Central Chadic: Buduma aba ‘father’. Ehret 1980:281. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ab(b)a ~ *?ap l ’(p h )a ‘father, forefather’ (nursery word) 

(Bomhard 2014.3:681—683, no. 611) 

375. Proto-Afrasian *?ad- ‘(vb.) to be strong, mighty, powerful, exalted; (n.) lord, 
master’(Orel — Stolbova 1995:6, no. 19, *?ader- ‘master, lord’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?ad-an- ‘lord, master’ > Hebrew ? adon ["[iTK] 
‘lord, master’; Phoenician ?dn ‘lord, master’; Ugaritic cidn ‘lord, father’. D. 
Cohen 1970 — :9; Klein 1987:8; Tomback 1978:5 — 6. Proto-Semitic 
*?ad-Tr- ‘strong, mighty, powerful, exalted’ > Phoenician ‘hlr ‘to be 
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powerful’; Hebrew ‘-'addlr [TIN | ‘great, mighty, powerful, majestic’, 
^eder [Tils' | ‘splendor, magnificence’, adar [IjK | ‘to be glorious, 
mighty, exalted’; Ugaritic ddr ‘mighty’. Klein 1987:8; Murtonen 1989:83; 
D. Cohen 1970— : 10; Tomback 1978:6. 

B. Berber: Tamazight addur ‘good reputation, honor, glory, fame’; Zenaga 
taydart ‘fatness, wealth’. 

C. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic *?ader- ‘uncle’ > Somali cideer ‘uncle’; 
Galla / Oromo adeeraa ‘uncle’. Appleyard 2006:97 — 98. Central Cushitic: 
Bilin ? adard ‘master, lord’; Xamir adara, iederd ‘god’; Kemant addra 
‘master, lord; god’; Quara adarte ‘master, lord’. Appleyard 2006:97 — 98. 
Southern Cushitic: Rift *da?ar- (< *?adar- through metathesis) ‘chief > 
Gorowa daari ‘chief. Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya adila ‘chief, (clan) 
leader, king’. Hudson 1989:268. 

— Proto-Nostratic root *?ad- (~ *?ad-) (Bomhard 2014.3:683 — 684, no. 611): 

(vb.) *?ad - ‘to be strong, mighty, powerful, exalted’; 

(n.) *?ad-a ‘lord, master’; (adj.) ‘strong, mighty, powerful, exalted’ 

376. Proto-Afrasian *?ah- (n.) ‘cow’ (M. Cohen 1947:78, no. 11): 

A. Semitic: Ethiopic / Geez ?, aha [Juh], ? aha [*?] ‘ cattle, cows’; Tigre 7 aha 
‘cattle’; Tigrinya ?aha ‘cattle’. D. Cohen 1970 — :15; Leslau 1987:12. 

B. Egyptian ih ‘bull’, (f.) Iht ‘cow’; Coptic ehe [ej>e] ‘ox, cow’. Hannig 
1995:96; Faulkner 1962:28; Gardiner 1957:554; Erman — Grapow 1921:17 
and 1926—1963.1:119—120; Vycichl 1983:50; ferny 1976:41; Crum 
1939:64. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ah-a ‘cow’ (Bomhard 2014.3:684 — 685, no. 613) 

377. Proto-Afrasian *?ax- ‘(n.) youth, young man, younger brother; (adj.) young, 
tender’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:7, no. 23, *?ah- ‘brother’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?ax- ‘brother, companion, friend’ > Ugaritic ah 
‘brother’; Eblaite a-hu-um ‘brother’; Akkadian ahu ‘brother, colleague, 
associate’; Phoenician ?h ‘brother’; Hebrew ? dh [OS' | ‘brother, kinsman’; 
Syriac ? ahd ‘brother, friend, companion, associate’; Arabic ?ah, ‘ ; ahu 
‘brother, companion, friend’; Sabaean ? h , ?hw ‘brother’; Mehri ga 
‘brother’; Soqotri ^d^hi ‘brother’; Sheri / Jibbali ? aga ‘brother’; Harsusi 
gd(h) ‘brother’; Ethiopic / Geez ^dhaw [M®*], ?a/z w [?»’>'], ? 3h [?»di] 
‘brother, blood relation, kinsman’; Tigre hu ‘brother’; Tigrinya haw 
‘brother’; Argobba dh ‘brother’; Harari ah ‘younger brother’. D. Cohen 
1970— : 15; Klein 1987:16; Murtonen 1989:86—87; Zammit 2002:70; 
Hudson 2013:116. 
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B. Chadic: West Chadic *?ah(ya)- ‘uncle, brother’ > Kulere ahy- ‘uncle’; 
Warji yahd- ‘brother’ (according to Orel — Stolbova [1995:7], Warji initial 
ya- is due to the influence of the second syllable); Hausa wdd/yddydd 
‘elder brother’. Central Chadic *?ay- ‘son’ > Musgu ah! ‘son’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?ax- (~ *?dx-) (Bomhard 2014.3:685, no. 614): 

(vb.) *?ax- ‘to be young, youthful, tender, fresh’; 

(n.) *?ax-a ‘a youth, young man, younger brother’; (adj.) ‘young, tender’ 

378. Proto-Afrasian *?ak- (vb.) ‘to dig’ (> ‘to plow, to till’); (n.) ‘that which is dug: 
digging, ditch, trench, hole; that which is used to dig: carving tool, chisel, 
cutter, gouge’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:8, no. 26, *?akiir- ‘to till’ and 20, no. 70, 
*?ekar- ‘farmer’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?ak-ar- ‘to till’, *?ikkar- ‘farmer’ > Arabic ? akara 
‘to plow, to till, to cultivate the land’, ?, akkdr ‘plowman’; Akkadian ikkaru 
‘plowman, farm worker, farmer’; Hebrew ‘Hkkdr [ “DX | ‘plowman, farm 
worker’; Aramaic ‘’ikkard ‘plowman, farm worker’; Mandaic ? kr ‘to plow, 
to till, to cultivate’. D. Cohen 1970 — :19; Klein 1987:27 (Klein considers 
Hebrew 'Hkkdr [“DX] to be a loan from Akkadian). 

B. Egyptian ’kr name of the earth-god. Hannig 1995:16; Faulkner 1962:6; 
Erman — Grapow 1921:4 and 1926 — 1963.1:22; Gardiner 1957:550. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?ak h - (~ *?ak h -) (Bomhard 2014.3:687 — 688, no. 617): 

(vb.) *?ak h - ‘to dig’; 

(n.) *?ak h -a ‘that which is dug: digging, ditch, trench, hole; that which is used 
to dig: carving tool, chisel, cutter, gouge’ 

379. Proto-Afrasian *?ak w - ‘(vb.) to be hot, to burn; (n.) fire’ (Ehret 1995:361, no. 
717, *?aak w - ‘[vb.[ to burn [of fire]; (n.) fire’ and 520, no. 717): 

A. Semitic: Arabic ? akka ‘to be very hot; to push back; to press; to be 
oppressed, contracted with anxiety’, ?, akka-t ‘suffocating heat; plight; 
tumult; hatred, envy; death’; Syriac 7 akkadd ‘wrath, anger’. D. Cohen 
1970— :18. 

B. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Arbore ? oog- ‘to burn’. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*?ak w - or *?aak w - ‘to be bright, to be brightly colored’ > Ma’a ‘’d- ‘to be 
white’, 7 dku ‘white’, “’akuye ‘clean’; K’wadza kamisayo ‘chameleon’. 
Ehret 1980:287, no. 43. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic: Tsagu dakwe ‘fire’; Kariya dku ‘fire’; Miya dku 
‘fire’; Jimbin akwd ‘fire’; Diri aukowa, akuwd ‘fire’; Ngizim dkd ‘fire’; 
Bade dkd ‘fire’. East Chadic: Sokoro oka, dkd ‘fire’; Dangla ako ‘fire’; 
Migama okko ‘fire’; Jegu 75.5/c ‘fire’; Birgit ‘’dku ‘fire’. Jungraithmayr — 
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Ibriszimow 1994.11:138 — 139; Newman 1977:26, no. 48, *aku/*ak w a 
‘fire’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?ak wh - (~ *?ak wh -) (Bomhard 2014.3:690 — 692, no. 
620): 

(vb.) *?ak wh - ‘to be hot, to burn; to warm oneself ; 

(n.) *?ak wh -a ‘heat, fire’ 

380. Proto-Afrasian *?al-, *?ul- negative particle: ‘not’ (Militarev 2012:80 Proto- 
Afrasian *?a/ul-)\ 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?al-/*?ul- (< *?al-) element of negation > 
Akkadian ul ‘not’; Ugaritic dl ‘not’; Hebrew ? al [Vl8] (negative particle) 
‘certainly not’, (as prefix) ‘not, non-, un-’, (n.) ‘nothing’ (Job 24:25); 
Phoenician element of negation; Arabic la (negative particle) ‘not’, (with 
apoc. expressing negative imptv.) ‘no!’; Sabaean ?/ (negative particle) ‘not, 
no one’; Harsusi 'hi ‘not’; Sheri / Jibbali 'hi ‘not’; Mehri ‘hi ‘not’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?al- [ hA- 1 element of negation in °alba- [hA-(l-|. ‘bilbo [AAP]; 
Tigre ?, aid - in ?ala-bu ‘there is not’; Amharic al- used to express a 
negative verb in the perfect. D. Cohen 1970 — : 1 9, no. 3, prohibitive 
particle; Klein 1987:28; Leslau 1987:17 and 18; Zammit 2002:363. 

B. Berber: Kabyle ala ‘no’. 

C. Cushitic: Central Cushitic: negative element -la in: Bilin ‘bllci ‘no’; Awngi 
/ Awiya alia ‘no’. Appleyard 2006:105; Reinisch 1887:26, 32, and 250. 

— Proto-Nostratic root *?al- (~ *?al~) (perhaps also *?el-, *?ul -) (Bomhard 2014. 

3:693—695,110.622): 

(vb.) *?al- ‘to be not so-and-so or such-and-such’; 

(n.) *?al-a ‘nothing’ 

Originally a negative verb stem meaning ‘to be not so-and-so or such-and-such’ 

— later used in some branches as a negative particle. 

381. Proto-Afrasian *?am- ‘(vb.) to seize, to touch, to hold; (n.) grasp, hold, 
hand(ful); (adj.) seized, grasped, touched, held, obtained’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:10, no. 35, *?am- ‘to catch, to seize’): 

A. Egyptian hn, Jmm ‘to seize, to grasp’. Hannig 1995:9; Faulkner 1962:3; 
Erman — Grapow 1921:2 and 1926 — 1963.1:10; Gardiner 1957:550. 

B. Berber: Ghadames umaz ‘to take a handful’, tammast ‘a handful of ...’; 
Tamazight amaz ‘to take, to seize, to grasp’, tummizt ‘fist; punch’; Mzab 
timmizt ‘handful’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha amaz ‘to take, to seize, to grasp’; 
Riff amaz ‘to take, to seize’; Kabyle tummaz ‘fist; punch; handful’; Chaoia 
tummist ‘handful’. 
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C. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye ? amit-, ’amid- ‘to seize’. Reinisch 1895:19. 
Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya amad- ‘to hold, to seize, to start, to begin, 
to touch’; Sidamo amad- ‘to hold, to seize, to touch’. Hudson 1989:80. 

D. Chadic: Central Chadic *?am-/*?im- ‘to catch, to seize’ > Tera 00 / 77 - (< 
*Hwa-?am-) ‘to catch, to seize’; Musgu ima-, ime- ‘to catch, to seize’. East 
Chadic *?am- ‘to catch’ > Lele om- ‘to catch’; Kabalay am- ‘to catch’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?am- (~ *?am~) (Bomhard 2014.3:695 — 696, no. 623): 

(vb.) *?am- ‘to seize, to grasp, to take, to touch, to hold (closely or tightly)’; 

(n.) *?am-a ‘grasp, hold, hand(ful)’; (adj.) ‘seized, grasped, touched, held, 
obtained’ 

382. Proto-Afrasian *?am- (n.) ‘time, moment, point of time; (particle) now’: 

A. Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic ’ama [h 00 ] ‘at the time of, when’, ’ amehd [ h"!. y] 
‘at that time, then, next’; Gurage -dm(m) w d suffix expressing time, as in 
(Chaha) ydrbat-dm w d ‘time of the evening meal’ (from yarbat ‘evening 
meal, dinner’), (Chaha) zdft-dm w d, (Eza, Muher) zdft-amm w d ‘time around 
midnight’ (from zdft ‘calm’); Amharic a in a ‘when’ (Geez loan). Leslau 
1979:41 and 1987:21. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *?amm(-an)- ‘time, now’ > Galla / Oromo 
amm-a ‘now’; Somali amm-in-ka, imm-in-ka, imm-i-ka ‘now’; Hadiyya 
amm-an-i ‘time, when’; Gidole amm-an-n-e ‘now’; Konso amm-a ‘now’. 
Sasse 1979:25; Hudson 2013:247. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?ami ‘when?’ 
> Iraqw -ami in hand ‘now’; K’wadza -ami- in hamiso ‘then’; Ma’a ami 
‘when?’. Ehret 1980:281. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?am-a ‘time, moment, point of time’; (particle) ‘now’ 

(Bomhard 2014.3:696—697, no. 624) 

383. Proto-Afrasian *?am(m)a (n.) ‘mother’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:10, no. 34, 
*?am- ‘woman’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?umm- (< *?amm-) ‘mother’ > Akkadian ummu 
‘mother’; Amorite 'himmum, (very rare) ‘Hmmum ‘mother’; Ugaritic tun 
‘mother’; Eblaite ii-mu-mu ‘mother’; Phoenician ’m ‘mother’; Hebrew '’em 
im ‘ mother’; Aramaic ‘’em, ‘Hmma ‘mother’; Syriac ‘’emma ‘mother’; 
Arabic ‘’umm ‘mother’; Sabaean ’ mm ‘mother’; Mehri (indef.) ham, 
(constr.) “’em ‘mother’; Harsusi ham ‘mother’; Sheri / Jibbali ’sm(s) 
‘mother’; Geez / Ethiopic ’amm |?>y”| ‘mother’; Tigre ‘’am ‘mother’; 
Argobba am ‘mother’; Gafat am w it ‘mother’; Gurage amm ‘female, 
mother’; Amharic ammo, ammamma, ammayye ‘mother!’. D. Cohen 
1970— :22— 23; Klein 1987:33; Murtonen 1989:92—93; Leslau 1979:42 
and 1987:22; Diakonoff 1992:86 *?amm- ‘mother’; Zammit 2002:79. 
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B. Berber: Tuareg ma ‘mother’; Nefusa ammi ‘mother’; Wargla mamma 
‘mother, mommy’; Mzab mamma ‘mother, mommy’; Ghadames ma 
‘mother’, imma ‘mommy’; Tamazight imma, mma, ma ‘mother, mommy’; 
Kabyle yamma ‘mother, mommy’, tayammat ‘mother’; Chaouia imma, 
yamma ‘mother, mommy’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ama ‘mother’ > Gedeo / Darasa 
ama ‘mother’; Buiji am -a ~ aam-a ‘adult woman, wife, mother’; Hadiyya 
ama ‘mother’; Kambata ama-ta ‘mother’; Sidamo ama ‘mother’. Sasse 
1982:25 — 26; Hudson 1989:102. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?aama- 
‘female, female relative’ (term of address ?) > Burunge ama ‘sister, female 
cousin’; Asa ?, amama ‘grandmother’, ^ama^eto ‘older girl’; Iraqw ameni 
‘woman’, ama ‘grandmother’; K’wadza ama ‘mother’. Ehret 1980:282. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *?am- ‘woman’ > Ngizim ama ‘woman, wife’; Warji 
amd, dmai, ? dm-dy ‘woman’; Tsagu oomey ‘woman’; Kariya dm ‘woman’; 
Miya dm ‘woman’; Jimbin dmd ‘woman’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
1994.11:346—347. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?am(m)a ‘mother’ (nursery word) (Bomhard 2014.3: 
697—698, no. 625): 

Note also: 

(n.) *?ema ‘older female relative; mother; (older) woman’ 

384. Proto-Afrasian *?an- ‘(vb.) to be quiet, still, peaceful, at rest; (n.) tranquility, 
peace, rest; (adj.) quiet, still, peaceful, restful’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?a/wa/n-, *?a/ya/n- ‘to be at rest’ > Arabic ? ana 
‘to be at rest’, ?aw/? ‘calmness, serenity, gentleness’; Geez / Ethiopic 
kihiyyana [+#»?>] ‘to live well and comfortably, to be pampered’; Tamudic 

‘calmness, serenity’. D. Cohen 1970 — :12 — 13; Leslau 1987:50. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *?and- ‘to be quiet, to be still’ > Asa 
? and - ‘to tame’; Ma’a -'hindu ‘to be quiet, to be still’. Ehret (1980:284) 
reconstructs Proto-Southern Cushitic *?and- (or *fand-) ‘to tame’ and 
notes the following concerning the Ma’a form: “Stem plus extension, 
probably -Vw- consequentive, added before C# — > 0.” 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?an>'- (~ *?an>'-) (Bomhard 2014.3:699 — 700, no. 627): 

(vb.) *?an>’- ‘to be quiet, still, at peace, at rest’; 

(n.) *?an)’-a ‘tranquility, peace, rest’; (adj.) ‘quiet, still, peaceful, restful’ 

385. Proto-Afrasian *?an- ‘(vb.) to draw near to, to approach, to come (close to), to 
reach, to arrive; (n.) nearness, proximity’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?an-aw/y- ‘to draw near to, to approach, to come 
(at the right time)’ > Arabic ? and ‘to come to maturity, to be nearly ripe; to 
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draw near, to come (esp. time), to approach’, 9 anan ‘(span of) time’; 
Hebrew 9 anah | H | ‘to be opportune, to meet, to encounter opportunity; 
to bring about, to cause’, to 9 dnah [iHNin | ‘opportunity’, uPdndh [n3N0] 
‘occasion; time of copulation, mating time (of animals)’ (a hapax 
legomenon in the Bible). Perhaps also Akkadian Tnu, enu, mum, enum 
‘when’, mu ‘at the time of (Von Soden 1965 — 1981.1:382 — 383 lists inn, 
enu). D. Cohen 1970 — :25; Murtonen 1989:95; Klein 1987:38 and 688; 
Zammit 2002:71 — 82. 

B. Egyptian ini, iny ‘to bring, to fetch; to carry off, to bring away; to bring 
about (an event); to remove (something bad), to overcome (trouble); to 
reach, to attain (a place)’; Coptic ine [eiNe] ‘to bring, to bear’. Hannig 
1995:74; Faulkner 1962:22; Gardiner 1957:554; Erman — Grapow 1921:14 
and 1926—1963.1:90—91; ferny 1976:47; Vycichl 1983:64. 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo aan - ‘to follow’. Hudson 1989: 
348. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?an v - (~ *?an>’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:700 — 702, no. 628): 

(vb.) *?cm>’- ‘to draw near to, to approach, to come (close to)’; 

(n.) *?an>’-a ‘nearness, proximity’ 

Derivative: 

(particle) *?an. v - L to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’ 

386. Proto-Afrasian *?an-‘ to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’: 

A. Semitic: Akkadian ana ‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’. D. Cohen 
1970— :24; Von Soden 1965—1981.1:47—48. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo aand ‘on (top of)’, aana ‘over, 
above’. Hudson 1989:348. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (particle) *?an>'-‘ to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’ 

(Bomhard 2014.3:702, no. 629): 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *?any- ‘to draw near to, to approach, to come (close to)’; 

(n.) *?an>'-a ‘nearness, proximity’ 

387. Proto-Afrasian *?ap- ‘(vb.) to be more, over, above, extra, superior; to supass; 
(n.) that which is more, over, above, extra, superior; (adj.) many, more, extra, 
additional, numerous, teeming, superior; (particle) also, moreover, besides’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?apa ‘also, and also’ > Ugaritic dp ‘also’; Hebrew 
9 aip [^15 1 ‘also, and also, and even’; Syriac 9 dip ‘also’; Phoenician r? p ‘also, 
even’; Palmyrene 9 p ‘also, even’; Arabic fa ‘then, and then, and so thus, 
thence’; Sabaean f- ‘and, so’. Klein 1987:45; Tomback 1978:27; Zammit 
2002:314. The original meaning may be preserved in Akkadian (adj. f. pi.) 
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apcitu ( abatu , epdtu ) (Old Babylonian a/epiatum ) ‘numerous, teeming (as 
epithet of human beings)’. 

B. Berber: Tuareg uf ‘to be better, to be superior’, suf ‘to prefer’, tufut 
‘superiority in goodness’; Ghadames sif ‘to prefer, to choose’; Wargla if ‘to 
surpass, to be better than’, tifat ‘superiority, preeminence’; Mzab if ‘to 
surpass, to exceed, to be better’; Tamazight af if ‘to surpass, to be better 
than’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha af ‘to surpass, to be better’; Riff a/ ‘to surpass, to 
be better’; Kabyle if ‘ to surpass, to be better than’; Chaouia af ‘to be better 
(than)’; Zenaga lift ‘to be better’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?ap h - (~ *?ap h -) (Bomhard 2014.3:706 — 707, no. 634): 

(vb.) *?ap h - ‘to be more, over, above, extra, superior; to surpass’; 

(n.) *?ap h -a ‘that which is more, over, above, extra, superior’; (adj.) ‘many, 
more, extra, additional, numerous, teeming, superior’ 

(particle) *?ap h - ‘also, moreover, besides’ 

Note: The CVC- patterning shows that this stem could not originally have been 
a particle, though this is how it is preserved in Semitic and the other 
Nostratic daughter languages. Though the original meaning is uncertain, 
we may speculate that it may have been something like ‘(vb.) to be 
more, over, above, extra, superior; to surpass; (n.) that which is more, 
over, above, extra, superior; (adj.) many, more, extra, additional, 
numerous, teeming, superior’. 

388. Proto-Afrasian *?ar- (n.) ‘husband’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:14, no. 49, *?ar- 
‘husband’): 

A. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *aro?o ‘husband’ > Sidamo aroo, 
aro ‘husband’; Gedeo / Darasa aro ? o ‘husband’; Hadiyya aro ? o ‘husband’. 
Hudson 1989:82. Central Cushitic: Awngi / Awiya (with prefix 77 -) rj-ard 
‘husband’. Appleyard 2006:86. 

B. Omotic: Anfilla aroo ‘husband’ (according to Orel — Stolbova [1995:14, 
no. 49], this may be a loan from Sidamo). 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ar-a ‘male, man, husband’ (Bomhard 2014.3:708 — 709, 

no. 636) 

389. Proto-Afrasian *?ar- ‘(n.) associated or related person or thing; associate, 
companion, friend; kinsman; (adj.) associated, related’: 

A. Semitic: Ugaritic dry ‘kinsman’. D. Cohen 1970 — :33. 

B. Egyptian try, iri ‘one who belongs to someone or something, one who is in 
charge, keeper; friend, associate, companion’; Coptic (Bohairic) er [tip] 
‘friend’. Hannig 1995:82; Faulkner 1962:25; Erman — Grapow 1921:15 
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and 1926 — 1963.1:105; Gardiner 1957:61, §79, iry ‘related to, connected 
with’, from the preposition r ( ir ) ‘to’, and 554; Vycichl 1983:53 — 54; 
ferny 1976:42. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *?ar- ‘kind, associated or related thing’ 
> Iraqw ado ‘way, manner’; Asa ?, arato ‘twins’; Ma’a m?aro ‘neighbor; 
kind, associated or related thing’. Ehret 1980:286. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ar-a ‘associated or related person or thing; associate, 
companion, friend; kinsman, relative’; (adj.) ‘associated, related’ (Bomhard 
2014.3:709,no. 637) 

390. Proto-Afrasian *?ar- used as the base for the designation of various horned 
animals: (n.) ‘ram, goat, mountain-goat, chamois, ibex, gazelle, etc.’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:15, no. 50, *?ar- ‘ram, goat’; Militarev 2009:101): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?ar-w/y- originally used as the designation of 
various horned animals: ‘chamois, gazelle, mountain goat’; later used as 
the designation for any wild animal > Akkadian anvil (also armu) 
‘gazelle’, eru, aril ‘eagle’; Amorite ? arwiyum ‘gazelle’; Hebrew ? ah 
['’“IN], ?aryeh [iT“!N] ‘lion’; Syriac ? aryd ‘lion’; Arabic ? arwd ‘chamois’, 
‘hmviyya ‘mountain goat’; Sabaean '■’ly ‘mountain goats’; Geez / Ethiopic 
larwe [AtPE] ‘ animal, wild animal, beast, wild beast, reptile’; Tigrinya 
?arawit, ‘■’a hi ‘wild animal’; Tigre ‘ > anve ‘serpent, snake’, ‘-’drwat ‘female 
elephant’; Harari uri ‘wild animal, beast’. D. Cohen 1970 — :32; Hudson 
2013:113; Murtonen 1989:100—101; Klein 1987:55; Leslau 1963:31 and 
1987:40. 

B. Berber: Guanch earn ‘she-goat’. 

C. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic *?ar- ‘sheep’ > Boni eriya ‘sheep’; 
Rendille ah ‘sheep’. Highland East Cushitic (pi.) *?aray- ‘sheep’ > 
Bambala araay ‘sheep’. Proto-Rift *?ar- ‘goat’ > Iraqw ari ‘goat’; Alagwa 
(pi.) ara ‘goats’; Burunge (pi.) ara ‘goats’; K’wadza ali-to ‘goat’. Ehret 
1980:297 *aari ‘goat’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?ar- (~ *?or-) (used as the base for the designation of 
various horned animals) (Bomhard 2014.3:709 — 710, no. 638): 

(n.) *‘?ar-a ‘ram, goat, mountain-goat, chamois, ibex, gazelle, etc.’ 

391. Proto-Afrasian *?as- ‘(vb.) to gather, to collect; (n.) the act of gathering, 
collecting’ (Orel — Stolbova 2000:37, no. 146, *?Vcup- ‘to gather, to harvest’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?as-ap- ‘to gather, to collect’ > Hebrew ?asa<p 
[^QK] ‘to gather, to collect, to remove; to harvest’, r? dsT<p P^QK] ‘harvest’; 
Aramaic ^dsatp ‘to gather, to harvest’; Phoenician ? sp ‘to be gathered in’; 
Punic 1 sp ‘to gather’; Ugaritic asp ‘to gather’; Akkadian esepu ‘to gather 
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up, to collect’ (Assyrian esapu ); Eblaite a-si-pii ‘harvest’. D. Cohen 
1970— :27; Murtonen 1989:97; Klein 1971:44; Tomback 1978:26—27. 

B. Chadic: East Chadic *?Vsup- ‘to harvest’ > Tumak sub- ‘to harvest’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?as- (~ *?ds-) (Bomhard 2014.3:710 — 711, no. 639): 

(vb.) *?as- ‘to gather, to collect’; 

(n.) *?as-a ‘the act of gathering, collecting’ 

392. Proto-Afrasian *?as}’- ‘(vb.) to put, to place, to set; to sit, to be seated; (n.) 
place, seat; (adj.) put, placed, set, established’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?as>'-asy- ‘to set up, to establish’ > Old Akkadian 
ussum ‘foundation’; Hebrew * 9 dsas [U7U7N | ‘to strengthen, to fortify, to 
found, to establish’; Post-Biblical Hebrew md'hissas [li?©KQ] ‘strong’; 
Biblical Aramaic (pi. det.) 9 ussayya ‘foundations’; Arabic 9 assa ‘to found, 
to establish, to set up, to lay the foundation’, 'hiss ‘foundation, basis’; 
Sabaean 9 ss ‘base (of a statue or stele)’; Tigre ‘hisscirci ‘to set in order’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :35— 36; Klein 1987:59—60. 

B. Egyptian is-t, s-t ‘seat, throne, place’, t-is ‘to sit, to seat oneself, t-is> ‘to 
set, to insert, to inlay’, isb-t ‘throne, seat’, (obsolete in Middle Egyptian) 
Isd ‘to sit’. Hannig 1995:102, 105, and 918; Faulkner 1962:30 and 206; 
Rossler 1981:715; Erman— Grapow 1921:19, 150 and 1926—1963.1:132, 
4:1 — 6 s-t, 5:242. 

C. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Burji iss- ‘to do, to act, to make’; Sidamo ass- ‘to 
do, to make’; Kambata ass-, es- ‘to so, to make’; Hadiyya iss- ‘to do, to 
make’; Gedeo / Darasa (h)ass- ‘to do’; Saho is- ~ is- ‘to do, to make’; Boni 
as- ‘to prepare, to make’. Sasse 1982:107; Hudson 1989:51, 405 Proto- 
Highland East Cushitic *ass- ‘to do’, and 2013:123. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?as>'- (~ *?ds>'-) (Bomhard 2014.3:71 1 — 712, no. 640): 
(vb.) *?asy- ‘to put, to place, to set; to sit, to be seated’; 

(n.) *?asy-a ‘place, seat’; (adj.) ‘put, placed, set, established’ 

393. Proto-Afrasian coordinating conjunction *?aw- ‘or’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?aw- ‘or’ > Arabic 9 aw ‘or’; Hebrew 9 o [iX] ‘or’; 
Syriac 9 aw ‘or’; Ugaritic u ‘or’; Akkadian u ‘or’; Sabaean 9 w ‘or’; Harsusi 
9 aw ‘or’; Mehri 9 aw ‘or’; Geez / Ethiopic 9 aw [fc©*] ‘or’; Tigre 9 aw ‘or’; 
Tigrinya way ‘or’; Harari aw ‘or’; Gurage we ‘or’; Amharic way ‘or’; 
Gafat way ‘or’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 1 1; Murtonen 1989:84 — 85; Klein 
1987:9; Leslau 1963:37, 1979:639, and 1987:47; Zammit 2002:83. 

B. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Saho oo ‘or’. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic coordinating conjunction *?aw-, *?wa- (~ *Pws-) ‘or’ 

(Bomhard 2014.3:714—715, no. 643) 

394. Proto-Afrasian *?ay(y)- interrogative-relative pronoun stem: ‘who, which, 
what; here; who?, which?, what?; where?’ (Diakonoff 1988:83, §4.4.4): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?ay(y)~ interrogative stem: ‘who?, which?, what?; 
where?’ > Hebrew ? e m * where?’; Aramaic ? e ‘what?, where?, how?’, 
? exa ‘where now?’; Syriac ? aynd ‘what?’, 9 aykd ‘where?’; Ugaritic iy 
‘where?’; Akkadian ayyu ‘who?, what?’; Arabic ? ayy ‘which?, what?’; 
Epigraphic South Arabian ?y ‘whatsoever’; Geez / Ethiopic ‘ > ayy |h£-| 
‘which?, what?, what kind?, what sort of?’; Tigre ? ayi ‘which?’; Tigrinya 
? ayydn , ? ayyd-nay ‘which?’, also in: nabdy ‘whither?’ (from nab ? ay ) and 
kdmdy ‘how!’ (from kdmd ? ay ); Harari ay ‘which?’, dyde ‘where?’, dyku(t) 
‘how?’; Gurage (Chaha) e ‘where?’. D. Cohen 1970 — :16 — 17; Moscati 
1964:114—115; Zammit 2002:86; Klein 1987:20; Leslau 1963:38, 1979:1, 
and 1987:49. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *?ay(y)- > Saho ay ‘who?’; Boni ay ‘who?’; 
Somali ayy-o ‘who?’; Burji dyye ‘who?’; Hadiyya ay, ayy-e ‘who?’. Sasse 
1979:46 and 1982:30; Hudson 1989:167. This stem also occurs in Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *?ayi ‘here’, (combining form) *yi ‘here’ > K’wadza 
ayiye ‘here’; Ma’a Pi ‘here’; Dahalo *ji- in jiko ‘who?’. Ehret 1980:288. 

C. Omotic: Bender (2000:209) reconstructs an interrogative stem *ay ‘who?, 
what?, why?’ for Proto-Omotic. 

<— Proto-Nostratic interrogative-relative pronoun stem *?ay-, *?ya- ‘(relative) 
who, which, what; (interrogative) who?, which?, what?’ (Bomhard 2014.3: 
716—717, no. 645): 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *?ay- ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’ 

395. Proto-Afrasian *?ay- ‘(vb.) to come, to run; (n.) journey’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:18 — 19, no. 65, *?ay- ‘to come, to run’): 

A. (?) Semitic: Arabic ta ? ayya ‘to remain a long time’. D. Cohen 1970 — :17 
(Arabic ? ayyaya ). 

B. Berber: Tuareg ayn- ‘to come’; Kabyle (interjection) ayya ‘come!’. 

C. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo e' ? - ‘to enter; to set (of sun)’. 
Hudson 1989:361. 

D. Omotic: Ometo ai- ‘to come’; Bench / Gimira (inf. ) yo ‘to come’. 

E. Chadic: East Chadic *?aw-/*?ay- ‘to go; to gallop’ > Ndam ao ‘to go’; 
Sibine ? aya ‘to gallop’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?ay- (~ *?ay-) (Bomhard 2014.3:171 — 720, no. 646): 
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(vb.) *?ay- ‘to go, to proceed’; 

(n.) *?ay-a ‘journey’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *?iy- ‘to come, to go’; 

(n.) *?iy-a ‘approach, arrival; path, way’ 

396. Proto-Afrasian *?ay-a (n.) ‘brain’: 

A. Egyptian 3 is ‘brain (of men and animals)’ (medical term). Hannig 1995:2; 
Faulkner 1962:1; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:2. 

B. Berber: Tuareg tayttd (pi. tiyttdwTri) ‘intelligence, mind’; Mzab aydtti, 
taydtti ‘attention given to an act or deed’; Riff (Iznasen) taytti ‘evil eye’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay-a ‘brain’ (Bomhard 2014.3:720, no. 647) 

397. Proto-Afrasian *?ay(y)- (n.) ‘mother’: 

A. Berber: Kabyle ya ‘woman, female’ (in composition: ya-n-dgma in 
tiyanagmatin ‘sister-in-law, brother’s wife’), yaya ‘(my) grandmother, 
older member of the family’. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *?aayy- ‘mother’ > Boni aay-cP ‘mother’; 
Somali aay-o ‘stepmother’; Rendille ay-o ‘mother’; Bayso ay-o ‘mother’; 
Galla / Oromo aayy-oo ‘mother’; Konso aayy-o ‘mother’; Burji aayy-ee 
‘mother, mother’s sister’; Hadiyya a(a)yy-a ‘sister’. Sasse 1979:44 and 
1982:22; Hudson 1989:102, 176, 269, and 2013:124. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay(y)a ‘mother, female relative’ (nursery word) 

(Bomhard 2014.3:720—721, no. 648) 

398. Proto-Afrasian *?eb- ‘(vb.) to become weak, exhausted, wasted, debilitated, 
wiped out; to yield, to succumb; to go mad, to become insane, to lose one’s 
mind; to lose one’s way; (n.) weakness, exhaustion; madness, foolishness, 
silliness; (adj.) weakened, exhausted, debilitated, wiped out; mad, foolish, 
silly, half-witted’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:23 — 24, no. 87, *?ibad- ‘to lose, to 
be lost’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?cib-ad- ‘to become weak, exhausted, wasted, 
debilitated, wiped out; to yield, to succumb; to go mad, to become insane, 
to lose one’s mind; to lose one’s way’ > Arabic ? abada ‘to roam in a state 
of wildness, to run wild, to be shy’, ?, dbid ‘wild, untamed’; Hebrew ? df3ad 
[Wl ‘ to perish, to vanish, to be lost, to go astray’; Aramaic ‘to be 

lost’; Moabite ?bd ‘to perish’; Ugaritic ? bd ‘perished’; Akkadian abatu ‘to 
destroy, to lay waste, to ruin’; Geez / Ethiopic ? abda [ Ml£ [. ( 'abda [ 04 1£] 
‘to be insane, to become enraged, to rage, to be mad, to be out of one’s 
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mind, to become a fool, to be foolish’, ? dbud [Mb £■] ‘foolish, stupid, mad, 
insane, enraged, furious’; Tigre ? abbcida ‘to deceive’, ‘bjbd ‘fool-hardy’; 
Tigrinya ?, abbcida ‘to entice with promises’, ( 'abddd ‘to go mad, to become 
insane’; Amharic cibbada ‘to go insane, to go mad’. D. Cohen 1970 — :2; 
Murtonen 1989:79; Klein 1971:1; Leslau 1987:2—3. 

B. Berber: Tuareg gbdgh ‘to be exhausted (after running or marching)’. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ebelo ‘so-and-so’ > Burji ebelo 
‘so-and-so’; Gedeo / Darasa ebelo ‘so-and-so’; Hadiyya (m.) ebaro, (f.) 
ebare ‘so-and-so’; Kambata (m.) ebalo, (f.) ebale ‘so-and-so’; Sidamo 
ebelo, ewelo ‘so-and-so’. Hudson 1989:138. Semantic development as in 
Burji doof-aa ~ doof-a ‘so-and-so’ vs. Galla / Oromo doofaa ‘fool’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?eb- (Bomhard 2014.3:722 — 723, no. 651): 

(vb.) *?eb- ‘to become weak, exhausted, wasted, debilitated, wiped out; to 
yield, to succumb; to go mad, to become insane, to lose one’s mind; to lose 
one’s way’; 

(n.) *?eb-a ‘weakness, exhaustion; madness, silliness, foolishness’; (adj.) 
‘weakened, exhausted, debilitated, wiped out; mad, foolish, silly, half- 
witted’ 

399. Proto-Afrasian * ?ek ’- ‘(vb.) to diminish, to decrease, to reduce; to be 
insufficient, lacking, wanting; to be small, weak, lowly, ignoble, common, 
ordinary, plain, simple; (n.) diminishment, reduction, decrease, loss; 
deficiency, want, need, lack’ : 

A. Egyptian ’q ‘to perish, to come to grief, ’qw ‘ruin, misfortune, loss’, Iqyt 
‘loss’; Coptic akd [xkui| ‘thing destroyed, destruction’. Hannig 1995:3; 
Faulkner 1962:6; Erman — Grapow 1921:4 and 1926 — 1963.1:21; Gardiner 
1957:550; Cerny 1976:3; Vycichl 1983:6. 

B. Berber: Kabyle aqu ‘to be rare, to miss, to dissappear’, tuqqit ‘misfortune, 
disappearance, annihilation’; Ghadames gqqu ‘to be finished, used up, 
lost’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?ek’~ (Bomhard 2014.3:725 — 726, no. 653): 

(vb.) *?ek’- ‘to diminish, to decrease, to reduce; to be insufficient, lacking, 
wanting; to be small, weak, lowly, ignoble, common, ordinary, plain, 
simple’; 

(n.) *?ek’-a ‘diminishment, reduction, decrease, loss; deficiency, want, need, 
lack’ 

400. Proto-Afrasian *?el- ‘(vb.) to shine, to radiate, to glitter, to glisten; (n.) luster, 
splendor, light’: 
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A. Semitic: Arabic ? alla ‘to shine, to glitter’, ? alaka ‘to shine, to radiate, to 
flash, to glitter, to glisten’. D. Cohen 1970 — :21 and 21 — 22. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya ellin-co ‘sun’. Hudson 1989: 
277. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *7 'el- (Bomhard 2014.3:726, no. 654): 

(vb.) *?el- ‘to shine, to radiate, to glitter, to glisten’; 

(n.) *?el-a ‘luster, splendor, light’ 

401. Proto-Afrasian *?ef- ‘(vb.) to burn, to be hot; to bake; (n.) the act of cooking, 
baking; oven’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic ?ap-ay- ‘to bake’ > Hebrew ‘Phpah [i"IDN | ‘to bake’; 
Aramaic ‘to bake’; Ugaritic ap(y) ‘to bake’; Mandaic apa ‘to bake’; 
Akkadian epu ‘to bake’; Arabic (Datina) hqfa ( hfy ) ‘to bake’, mi fan ‘oven’; 
Sabaean ?Jy ‘baked goods’; Soqotri mofe ‘furnace’; Geez / Ethiopic ? afaya 
[Jwkf] ‘to bake’. Murtonen 1989:98; Klein 1987:45; D. Cohen 1970— :28; 
Leslau 1987:10. 

B. Egyptian ’fyt ‘flames, fire’, 3fr ‘to burn, to be hot’, fry ‘to boil’. Hannig 
1995:8; Faulkner 1962:3; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:9. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?ep h - (Bomhard 2014.3:728 — 729, no. 657): 

(vb.) *?ep h - ‘to burn, to be hot; to cook, to boil, to bake’; 

(n.) *?ep h -a ‘the act of cooking, baking; oven’ 

402. Proto-Afrasian *?er-tf’- (n.) ‘earth, ground’ (Diakonoff 1992:21 *rc ‘earth’; 
Orel — Stolbova 1995:15 — 16, no. 54, *?aric- ‘earth’; Militarev 2010:64 
Proto-Afrasian *?aric-\ Takacs 2011:32 *rVc- ‘earth’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?ar-tj ‘earth, land’ > Hebrew ‘ ? ere.s | ”""115 1 ‘earth, 
land, country, ground’; Aramaic A/HV7 ‘land, earth, ground, field’; 
Phoenician ?rs ‘earth’; Ugaritic cirs ‘earth’; Akkadian ersetu ‘earth, soil, 
ground, dry land; land, territory, district; the earth; the nether world’; 
Arabic ? ard ‘earth, ground, land’; Sabaean 7 rd ‘earth’; Sheri / Jibbali A.rz 
‘land, earth’. D. Cohen 1970 — :33 — 34; Klein 1987:57; Murtonen 
1989:102; Militarev 2010:64 Proto-Semitic *?ars-\ Takacs 2011:32 Proto- 
Semitic *'?ars- (*? ard -); Zammit 2002:72. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *HVritj ‘earth’ > Pa’a (a)rla / ritPa (Orel — 
Stolbova write risa ) ‘earth’; Tsagu hurtle (Orel — Stolbova write hlse) 
‘earth’; Siri rd^tlu / iritli (Orel — Stolbova write rg.su) ‘earth’; Mburku 
rptlu (Orel — Stolbova write risi) ‘earth’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
1994.11:116 — 117. (?) East Chadic *?iratj’- ‘valley’ > Bidiya ? iraadya 
‘valley’. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?er-a ‘earth, ground’ (Bomhard 2014.3:729 — 730, no. 

658) 

403. Proto-Afrasian *?ib- ‘(vb.) to well up, to overflow, to spill over; to pour out or 
over; (n.) spill, overflow, flood, deluge’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic **?ab-cib- ‘flood, deluge, inundation’ > Akkadian 
abilbu ‘the Deluge as a cosmic event; the Deluge personified as a monster 
with definite features; devastating flood’, (adv.) abubdnis ( abubis ) ‘like the 
flood’; Arabic ? ubdb ‘great mass of water, billow, wave’; Geez / Ethiopic 
? ababi [A»flfL] ‘flow, wave’; Mandaic tababia ‘storm, hurricane’. D. Cohen 
1970— :1— 2; Leslau 1987:2. 

B. Egyptian ibh ‘stream’, ibh ‘to sprinkle water’, ibh ‘a priest who pours 
libations’. Hannig 1995:42; Faulkner 1962:16; Gardiner 1957:553; 
Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:64. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?ib- (~ *?eb-) (Bomhard 2014.3:730, no. 659): 

(vb.) *?ib- ‘to well up, to overflow, to spill over; to pour out or over’; 

(n.) *?ib-a ‘spill, overflow, flood, deluge’ 

404. Proto-Afrasian *?il- ‘(vb.) to live, to be alive; to be, to exist; (n.) dwelling, 
habitation, house’; (adj.) ‘living, alive, existing’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:8 *?al- 
/*?il- ‘to be’): 

A. Berber: Tuareg all ‘to be, to exist’; Siwa ill ‘to be’; Nefusa Hi ‘to be’; 
Ghadames Hi ‘to be’; Wargla ili ‘to be’; Mzab Hi ‘to be’; Tamazight Hi ‘to 
be, to exist’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha ili ‘to be’; Riff ili, in ‘to be’; Kabyle ili ‘to 
be, to exist’; Chaouia ili ‘to be, to exist’; Zenaga ille ‘to be’, al ‘place’. 

B. Chadic: Central Chadic *?al- ‘to be’ > Mofu ala- ‘to be’; Logone dli-, li- 
‘to be’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?il- (~ *?el-) (Bomhard 2014.3:730 — 731, no. 660): 

(vb.) *?il- ‘to live, to be alive; to be, to exist’; 

(n.) *?il-a ‘dwelling, habitation, house’; (adj.) ‘living, alive, existing’ 

405. Proto-Afrasian *?in- ‘in, within, into’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?in- ‘in, on, from, by’ > Akkadian in a (in) ‘in, on, 
from, through’; Geez / Ethiopic ?. an-ta [?\/-/-| ‘through, by way of, by, at, 
into, to, in the direction of, because’; Tigre ‘-’at ‘on, in, by, with, because 
of, ?atta ‘there’. Leslau 1987:32—33; D. Cohen 1970— :24. 

B. Egyptian In ‘in, to, for, because, by’. Gardiner 1957:553; Hannig 1995:73; 
Faulkner 1962:22; Erman — Grapow 1921:13 and 1926 — 1963.1:89. 
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C. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *-ni ‘with’ > Burji -na ‘with’; 
Gedeo / Darasa -nni ‘with’, -’ni ‘on (top of)’, - ’ni ‘from, in’; Hadiyya -n 
‘in’, -nni ‘in’, -ns ‘from’; Kambata -n ‘with’; Sidamo -nni ‘with’. Hudson 
1989:83 and 169. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?in-a (~ *?en-a) ‘place, location’ (> ‘in, within, into’ in 

the daughter languages) (Bomhard 2014.3:734 — 735, no. 663) 

406. Proto-Afrasian *?in(a) or *?iy(a) (n.) ‘younger relative (male or female)’: 

A. (?) Egyptian inpw ‘royal child: crown-prince, princess’. Erman — Grapow 
1921:14 and 1926—1963.1:96; Gardiner 1957:554; Faulkner 1962:23; 
Hannig 1995:77. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *?inam-/*?inm- (m.) ‘son, boy’, (f.) 
‘daughter, girl’ > Somali inan (pi. inamm-o) ‘boy, son’, indn (pi. inam-o) 
‘girl, daughter’; Rendille inam ‘boy’, incirn ‘girl, daughter’; Konso inn- a 
‘son, boy’, inan-ta ‘girl, daughter’; Gidole imm(-a) ‘boy, son’, inan-t(a) 
‘girl, daughter’; Harso inan-ko ‘son-in-law’. Sasse 1979:24. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *?irjcin- or *?iyaan- ‘child’ > Burunge nana ‘sibling, 
cousin’; Iraqw nina ‘small, little’; Alagwa nina ‘small, little’; K’wadza - 
nanana ‘little’; Ma’a irjinta ‘sister’, iija ‘brother’. Ehret 1980:292. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?inct or *?irja ‘younger relative (male or female)’ (nursery 

word) (Bomhard 2014.3:735 — 736, no. 664) 

407. Proto-Afrasian *?et’- ‘(vb.) to eat, to bite into; (n.) the act of eating; that 
which is eaten: food, nourishment’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:23, no. 83, *?et- ‘to 
eat’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?at’-am- ‘to bite into’ > Arabic a lama ‘to bite 
into’; Ugaritic utm ‘bite, mouthful, morsel’. D. Cohen 1970 — :16. 

B. (?) Egyptian idbw ‘of the mouth’ (medical term). Erman — Grapow 1926 — 
1963.1:153. 

C. Berber: Tawlemmet attad ‘to suck’, sudad ‘to suckle, to nurse, to breast- 
feed’; Nefusa tadda ‘leech’; Mzab attad ‘to suck’, ssattad ‘to suckle, to 
nurse, to breast-feed’; Wargla attad ‘to suck’; Tamazight attad ‘to suck’, 
ssuttad ‘to suckle, to nurse, to breast-feed’, tiditt ‘leech’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha attad ‘to suck’; Riff attad ‘to suck’, udud ‘nursing, breast-feeding’; 
Kabyle attad ‘to suck’, tuttda ‘sucking’; Chaouia attad ‘to suck, to be 
sucked’, timsuddat ‘wet-nurse’; Zenaga dud ‘to suck’, suddud ‘to suckle, to 
nurse, to breast-feed’, adad ‘to bite’. 

D. (?) East Cushitic: Burji it- ‘to eat’; Gedeo / Darasa it- ‘to eat’; Hadiyya it- 
‘to eat’; Kambata it- ‘to eat’; Sidamo it- ‘to eat’; Galla/ Oromo it-o ‘food’. 
Hudson 1989:55 Proto-Highland East Cushitic *it-; Sasse 1982:108. 
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E. (?) Chadic: Fyer et- ‘to eat’; Tangale edi- ‘to eat’. Jungraithmayr — 
Ibriszimow 1994.11:120 — 121. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?it ’- (~ * Pet ) (Bomhard 2014.3:736 — 737, no. 665): 

(vb.) *?it'- ‘to chew, to bite, to eat, to consume’; 

(n.) *?it’-a ‘the act of eating; that which is eaten: food, nourishment’ 

408. Proto-Afrasian *?iy- ‘(vb.) to come, to go; (n.) approach, arrival; path, way’ 
(Orel — Stolbova 1995:31, no. 118, *Piw-/*?iy- ‘to come’): 

A. Egyptian il, ly ‘to come’ (also iw ‘to come’); Coptic i [ei] ‘to come, to go’. 
Hannig 1995:27 — 28; Faulkner 1962:10 and 11; Erman — Grapow 1921:6 
and 1926—1963.1:37; Gardiner 1957:551; Vycichl 1983:59—60; Cerny 
1976:44. 

B. Cushitic: North Cushilic: Beja / Bedawye yP-, ‘to arrive at, to come’. 
Reinisch 1895:241. Lowland East Cushitic: Arbore r H r Ht- ‘to go’. 

C. Chadic: Proto-Chadic (imptv.) *ya ‘come!’ > Hausa yaa-ka ‘come!’; 
Ngizim ye-n ‘come!’; Sukur yo ‘come!’. Ngizim yi ‘go, went’ (form of 
‘go’ used in the subjunctive aspect). Newman 1977:24; Jungraithmayr — 
Ibriszimow 1994.11:82—83 and 11:162— 163; Schuh 1981:177. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root * ?iy- (~ *?ey-) (Bomhard 2014.3:737 — 739, no. 666): 

(vb.) *?iy- ‘to come, to go’; 

(n.) *?iy-a ‘approach, arrival; path, way’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *?ay- ‘to go, to proceed’; 

(n.) *Pay-a ‘journey’ 

409. Proto-Afrasian *?iya first person suffixed personal pronoun stem (Ehret 
1995:478, no. 1011, *i or *yi ‘me, my’ [bound 1st sg. pronoun]; Diakonoff 
1988:76—77): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *-(i)ya first person singular suffixed personal 
pronoun > Old Babylonian -F, -ya; Ugaritic -y; Hebrew -F; Aramaic -F; 
Classical Arabic -F, -ya; Mehri -i, -yd; Geez / Ethiopic -ya [-?]; Tigre -ye; 
Tigrinya -ay. Moscati 1964:106, §13.14; O’Leary 1921:149 — 150; 
Lipinski 1997:306—307, 308; Gray 1934:63—64; W. Wright 1890:95— 
98. 

B. Egyptian -i 1st singular suffix: ‘I, me, my’. Hannig 1995:21; Faulkner 
1962:7; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:25; Gardiner 1957:39 and 550. 

C. Berber: Tuareg -i, -iyi ‘me, to me’; Kabyle -i, -iyi, -yi ‘me, to me’, -i ‘me’ 
as in: fgll-i ‘for me’, yid-i ‘with me’, gyr-i ‘towards me’, gar-i d-rgbbi 
‘between me and God’, wghd-i ‘me alone’, zdat-i ‘in front of me’, etc.; 
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Tamazight (1st sg. direct object pronoun, placed either before or after verbs 
according to the syntactic conditions) i, yi ‘me’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *ya/*yi ‘me, my’ > Saho yi ‘me’; Afar 
(poss.) yi ‘my’; Burji (1st sg. abs. [obj .]) ee ‘me’, ii-ya ‘my’; Arborc ye- 
‘me’; Dasenech ye- ‘me’; Elmolo ye- ‘me’; Kambata e(e)s ‘me’; Hadiyya 
e(e)s ‘me’; Sidamo -e ‘me’; Dullay ye ‘me’; Yaaku i(i) ‘me’. Sasse 
1982:67 and 104; Hudson 1989:97; Heine 1978:53. Proto-Agaw (oblique) 
*yd- ‘me, my’ > Bilinyi- ‘me, my’; Xamirya- ‘me, my’; Kemantya- ‘me, 
my’; Awngi / Awiya ay-iyi- ‘me, my’. Appleyard 2006:87; Reinisch 
1887:365. Proto-Southem Cushitic *?e/*?i ‘my’ > Iraqw e ‘my’; Burunge 
ayi ‘my’; Alagwa i ‘my’; K’wadza -‘’e ‘my’; Dahalo 'H ‘my’. Ehret 
1980:289. 

<— Proto-Nostratic 1st person personal pronoun stem *?iya : (a) ‘by me’; (b) agent 
marker of the 1st singular of verbs; (c) postnominal possessive pronoun: ‘my’ 
(Bombard 2014.3:739— 740, no. 667) 

410. Proto-Afrasian *?om- ‘rounded prominence at the end of a bone forming a ball 
and socket joint with the hollow part of another bone, condyle (of the lower 
jaw, the shoulder, the elbow, the hip, etc.)’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?amm-at- ‘forearm, cubit’ > Akkadian ammatu 

‘forearm, cubit’; Ugaritic amt ‘elbow’; Hebrew 9 ammdh [HQN | ‘ell, cubit’; 
Ancient Aramaic 9 mh ‘cubit’; Aramaic 9 amma ‘cubit’; Syriac 9 amma6d 
‘cubit’; Sabaean 9 ml ‘cubit’; Geez / Ethiopic ‘’am at ‘cubit, 

forearm’; Amharic amat ‘cubit, forearm’ (Geez loan) ; Tigre ’’ammcit 
‘cubit, forearm’; Tigrinya 9 ammcit ‘cubit, forearm’. D. Cohen 1970 — :22; 
Murtonen 1989:93; Klein 1987:34; Leslau 1987:26. 

B. Egyptian ’m 9 t ‘rounded prominence at the end of a bone forming a ball 
and socket joint with the hollow part of another bone, condyle (of the 
lower jaw, the shoulder, the elbow)’ (medical term). Hannig 1995:9; 
Faulkner 1962:3 ’m°t ‘ramus of jaw; fork of bone’; Erman — Grapow 
1926—1963.1:10. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?om-a ‘rounded prominence at the end of a bone forming 
a ball and socket joint with the hollow part of another bone, condyle (of the 
lower jaw, the shoulder, the elbow, the hip, etc.)’ (Bomhard 2014.3:740 — 741, 
no. 668) 

Note: Semantic shifts took place in Semitic, Indo-European, and, in part, 
Altaic; the original meaning was preserved in Egyptian and Turkic. 

411. Proto-Afrasian *?or- ‘(vb.) to hasten, to hurry; (n.) road, path, way’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:31 — 32, no. 122, *?orah- ‘road, way’.): 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?ar-ax- ‘to go, to journey, to hurry’, *?urx- ‘road, 
way’ > Hebrew 9 drah |niN | ‘to go, to wander, to journey’, 9 or ah [H1N | 
‘way, path, route’; Palmyrene 9 rh ‘road’; Aramaic 9 orha ‘road, path, way’; 
Akkadian arahu ‘to hasten, to hurry’, urhu ‘road, path’; Sabaean 9 rh 
‘road’. D. Cohen 1970— :32 — 33; Murtonen 1989:101; Klein 1987:54. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic *?or- ‘(vb.) to go; (n.) road’ > Kambata 
orokk’- ‘to go’; Gedeo / Darasa ora ‘road’. Hudson 1989:124, 258, and 
335. Southern Cushitic: Rift *?uruw- ‘path, way’ > Gorowa uruwa ‘path, 
way’. 

C. Chadic: East Chadic *?war- ‘road’ > Bidiya 9 oora ‘road’. West Chadic 
*?wara- (< *?waraH~) ‘road’ > Sura ar ‘road’; Angas ar ‘road’; Kulere 
9 araw ‘road’; Ankwe war ‘road’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?or- (Bomhard 2014.3:741 — 743, no. 669): 

(vb.) *?or- ‘to move rapidly, quickly, hastily; to set in motion’; 

(n.) *?or-a ‘any rapid motion: running, flowing, pouring, etc.’; (adj.) ‘rapid, 
quick, hasty’ 

412. Proto-Afrasian *?um- ‘(vb.) to bear, to give birth; (n.) clan, kinsmen’ (Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:34, no. 131, *?um- ‘people’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *?umm- ‘people, clan’ > Hebrew 9 ummah 
‘clan, tribe, nation, people’; Aramaic 9 umma ‘people, nation’; Ugaritic unit 
‘sibling, kinsman’; Arabic 9 umma ‘nation, people, generation’; Akkadian 
ummdtu ‘people, army’; Tigre 9 ammat ‘nation, tribe, people’. D. Cohen 
1970— :23; Klein 1987:34. 

B. (?) Berber: Tuareg iman ‘soul, person’; Nefiisa iman ‘person’; Wargla 
iman ‘soul, person’; Mzab iman ‘soul, life-force, self; Riff iman ‘soul, 
life, person’; Chaouia iman ‘person, being’. Also used in the formation of 
reflexive pronouns: Nefusa iman- annas ‘himself; Mzab iman- as ‘himself ; 
Tuareg iman-in ‘myself ; Riff iman-as ‘himself; Kabyle iman-iw ‘myself, 
iman-ik ‘yourself; Chaouia iman-as ‘oneself, himself, herself. 

C. Cushitic: Southern Cushitic: Rift *?im-i- (assimilated from *?um-i-) 
‘people’ > Iraqw imi ‘people’; Alagwa imi ‘crowd’; Burunge im-et 
‘people’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?umut’- ‘to give birth’ > Burunge 
murungu ‘navel’; Alagwa mugungu ‘navel’; Dahalo 9 umus- ‘to give birth’, 
9 umusikud- ‘to be born’. Ehret 1980:295. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?um- (~ *?om-) (Bomhard 2014.3:750 — 751, no. 676): 

(vb.) *?um- ‘to bear, to give birth’; 

(n.) *?um-a ‘offspring, descendant’ 

413. Proto-Afrasian *?ut'- ‘(vb.) to stretch, to lengthen; (n.) wide-open space, 
outdoor area, exterior; length, distance; (adj.) wide, broad, long’: 
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A. Semitic: Arabic ? atat- ‘long, tali’. D. Cohen 1970 — : 1 6. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *?ud- (or *ud- or *?uud- or *uud -) 
‘wide, broad’ > Iraqw ur ‘big, large’, uraw- ‘to grow up’, ures- ‘to rear’; 
K’wadza ulungayo ‘wide, broad’; Ma’a uda ‘far’. Ehret 1980:295. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *?ut’- (~ *?ot ’- ) (Bomhard 2014.3:751 — 752, no. 678): 
(vb.) *?ut’- ‘to stretch, to lengthen’; 

(n.) *?ut’-a ‘wide-open space, outdoor area, exterior; length, distance’; (adj.) 
‘wide, broad, long’ 


12.2. PROTO-AFRASIAN *h 

414. Proto-Afrasian *hag- ‘(vb.) to burn, to be on fire, to be aflame, to be ablaze, to 
shine brightly; (n.) midday heat, heat of sun, sunlight’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *hag-ag- ‘to burn, to be on fire, to be aflame, to be 

ablaze’ > Arabic hagga ‘to burn, to be on fire, to be aflame; to flame, to 
blaze, to be ablaze; to set ablaze, to stir up, to stroke (the fire)’; Akkadian 
agdgu ‘to be angry, to flare up with anger’; Hebrew *hayiy P'JH] ‘heat, 
fervor of mind’; Sheri / Jibbali shgeg ‘to make a big blaze, to flash’; 
Tigrinya hagdgd ‘to give off a strong odor, to smell strong, to smoke 
(fire)’. D. Cohen 1970— :6 and 364; Von Soden 1965—1981.1:14; 

Murtonen 1989:155. 

Proto-Semitic *hag(f)r- ‘hottest time of day, midday, noon’ > Arabic 
hagara (inf. tahglr) ‘to travel in the heat of midday’, hagr ‘hottest time of 
day’, hagTra ‘midday heat, midday, noon’, hagir ‘midday heat’, hdgira 
‘midday heat, midday, noon’, hdgiri ‘midday’; Sheri / Jibbali hogar 
‘midday’; Mehri ( hegar ), hagarut ‘to be hot at midday’, hgdr ‘to go out in 
the midday heat’. D. Cohen 1970 — :369 — 370. 

(?) Geez / Ethiopic hagwaza [ W’lmii | ‘to produce light, to make 
produce light’ (if not a misprint for hanwaza \ Leslau 1987:216. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *hag- ‘full moon’ (that is, ‘that which is 
shining or bright’) > Iraqw homo ‘frill moon’; Dahalo huge ‘moon’. Ehret 
1980:306. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hag- (~ *hag-) (Bomhard 2014.3:753 — 754, no. 679): 

(vb.) *hag- ‘to burn, to be on fire, to be aflame, to be ablaze, to shine brightly’; 
(n.) *hag-a ‘midday heat, heat of sun, sunlight’ 

415. Proto-Afrasian *hak’- ‘(vb.) to press, to squeeze hard, to cause pain; (n.) 
oppression, affliction, pain’: 
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A. Semitic: Arabic hakaga ‘to be weak, to be weakened by an illness or by 
hunger’. D. Cohen 1970 — :446. 

B. Egyptian hq ‘to oppress, to inflict pain, to diminish’ (medical term), hq 
‘head ailment’, hqs ‘to defraud, to steal’. Hannig 1995:498; Faulkner 
1962:160; Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.2:503. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hak’- (~ *hak’~) (Bomhard 2014.3:754 — 756, no. 681): 
(vb.) * flak’- ‘to press, squeeze, pack, or cram together; to confine, to oppress’; 
(n.) *hak’-a ‘oppression, affliction, pain’ 

416. Proto-Afrasian *hal- ‘(vb.) to light up, to beam forth, to shine, to brighten up, 
to radiate; (n.) clearness, brightness, radiance, purity; (adj.) clear, pure, bright, 
shining, radiant’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:262, no. 1176, *hildl- ‘new moon’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *hal-al- ‘to light up, to shine, to brighten up, to 
radiate’ > Akkadian elelu ‘to purify, to make clean’, ellu ‘clean, pure, 
bright, shining’, ellis ‘in a pure fashion, brilliantly’, ellutu ‘purity’; Eblaite 
ul-lum ‘festival’; Ugaritic hll ‘new moon’ (?); Hebrew hdlal [V?n] ‘to 
shine’, helel [Wil] (appellative) ‘shining one’ (epithet of the king of 
Babylon); Arabic halla ‘to appear, to come up, to show (new moon); to 
shout with joy, to rejoice, to exult, to jubilate; to shine, to gleam, to glow, 
to be radiant; to beam with joy’, tahallala ‘it shone, gleamed’, hi Id l ‘new 
moon’; Geez / Ethiopic haldl [UAA] ‘new moon’ (Arabic loan), 
(denominative) halala [Wrtrt] ‘to shine, to be bright’; Amharic halal ‘full 
moon’. D. Cohen 1970— :414 — 417; Leslau 1987:217; Klein 1987:152; 
Murtonen 1989:157; Zammit 2002:420. 

B. Berber: Tuareg tallit ‘(lunar) month, new moon’; Ghadames lal ‘to be 
born’; Nefusa lal ‘to be born’; Wargla Hal ‘to come to light, to be born’, 
tlallit ‘birth, coming to light’; Mzab Hal ‘to be born’, tlallit ‘birth’; 
Tamazight lal ‘to be born, to appear’, talalit ‘birth’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha lal 
‘to be born’, talalit ‘birth’; Riff lal, rar ‘to be born’, talalit, tararit ‘birth’; 
Kabyle lal ‘to be born, to lay (eggs), to break (dawn)’, talalit ‘birth’; 
Chaouia lal ‘to be born, to break (day)’, talalit ‘birth’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *lwl- (~ *hsl-) (Bomhard 2014.3:756 — 757, no. 682): 

(vb.) *hal- ‘to light up, to beam forth, to shine, to brighten up, to radiate’; 

(n.) *hal-a ‘clearness, brightness, radiance, purity’; (adj.) ‘clear, pure, bright, 
shining, radiant’ 

417. Proto-Afrasian *lml- ‘else, otherwise’ (Ehret 1995:381, no. 776, *hal-/*hil- 
‘other’): 

A. (?) Egyptian hnw ‘associates, family’. Hannig 1995:494; Erman — Grapow 
1926—1963.2:494; Faulkner 1962:159; Gardiner 1957:579. 
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B. Proto-Southern Cushitic *hal- ‘else, otherwise’ > Iraqw halahali ‘sixth 
finger’; Ma’a hdli ‘other’; Dahalo hallo ‘and, with’. Ehret 1980:306. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hal- (~ *hal-) (Bomhard 2014.3:757 — 758, no. 683): 

(adv.) *hal- ‘else, otherwise’; 

(n.) *hal-a ‘other side’; (adj.) ‘other’ 

418. Proto-Afrasian *ham- (n.) ‘water’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:258, no. 1156, *ham- 
‘water ’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ham-aw/y- ‘to flow, to pour forth, to overflow’ > 
Arabic hama ‘to flow, to pour forth, to overflow, to run, to shed tears’, 
hamum ‘abounding in water’. D. Cohen 1970 — :422 — 423. 

Proto-Semitic *ham-a < i- ‘to shed tears, to cry, to flow’ > Arabic 
hama’a ‘to shed tears, to cry, to flow, to drop’, hamu° ‘flowing’. D. Cohen 
1970— :425. 

Proto-Semitic *ham-ar- ‘to pour out’ > Arabic hamara ‘to pour out, to 
shed (water, tears); to be poured out, to be shed; to pour down (rain), to 
flow (tears)’, hamra ‘shower of rain’, munhamir ‘poured out’; Sabaean 
hmr ‘ejaculation of semen’; Hebrew mahamdrdh [rniftHD] ‘watery pit’ (a 
hapax legomenon in the Bible); (?) Ugaritic mhmrt ‘gullet’. D. Cohen 
1970— :426; Klein 1987:322; Zammit 2002:421. 

B. Proto-Chadic *ham- ‘water’ > Sura dm ‘water’; Tal ham ‘water’; Yiwom 
yam ‘water’; Fyer ham ‘water’; Dafo-Butura ham ‘water’; Bokkos ham 
‘water’; Kulere ’adm, dmm ‘water’; Tangale am ‘water’; Karekare ’am, 
amu ‘water’; Geruma amma ‘water’; Kirfi amma, dmmd ‘water’; Bole 
amai, dmmd ‘water’; Pa’a ainbi, ambi ‘water’; Yedina amai, damdi 
‘water’; Bade amun ‘water’; Kotoko-Logone am, dm, ‘’dm ‘water’; 
Migama ammi ‘water’; Birgit '’ami ‘water’; Mubi adme, ‘’dm, ’dm ‘water’. 
Newman 1977:34, no. 142, *am ‘water’; Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
1994.11:340—341. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ham-a ‘water’ (Bomhard 2014.3:759 — 760, no. 685) 

419. Proto-Afrasian *ham- ‘(vb.) to take into the mouth, to eat; (n.) mouth’ (Ehret 
1995:383, no. 781, *hom- ‘to take into the mouth’; Orel — Stolbova 1995:258, 
no. 1157, *ham- ‘to eat’): 

A. Semitic: Arabic nahima (< *na-ham-) ‘to have a ravenous appetite, to be 
insatiable; to be greedy, covetous’, naham ‘ravenous hunger, insatiable 
greed, gluttony’, nahim ‘voracious, insatiable, glutton’. 

B. Berber: Tuareg ami ‘mouth, orifice, entrance, opening’; Nefusa imi ‘mouth, 
entrance, opening’; Ghadames ami ‘mouth, entrance, opening’; Wargla imi 
‘mouth, orifice, opening’; Mzab imi ‘mouth, orifice, opening’; Tamazight 
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imi ‘mouth, opening, entrance, threshold’, timmitt ‘small mouth’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha imi ‘mouth, entrance, threshold’; Riff imi ‘mouth, 
orifice’; Kabyle imi ‘mouth, orifice, entrance, threshold’; Chaouia imi 
‘mouth, orifice’. 

C. Cushitic: Southern Cushilic: Dahalo ham- ‘to toss a piece of food in the 
mouth’. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *ham- ‘to eat’ > Pa’a ?mma, ma, mmd ‘to eat’. 
Central Chadic *ham- ‘to eat, to chew’ > Buduma ham ‘to eat’; Daba ha mu 
‘to eat’; Musgoy ham ‘to chew’. East Chadic *ham- ‘to eat’ > Kera hams 
‘to eat’; Somray 'him- ‘to eat’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.11:120 — 
121 . 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *ham- (~ *ham- ) (Bomhard 2014.3:760 — 761, no. 686): 
(vb.) *ham- ‘to take into the mouth, to eat’; 

(n.) *ham-a ‘mouth’ 

420. Proto-Afrasian *haw- ‘(vb.) to long for, to desire; (n.) desire’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:259, no. 1162, *haw- ‘to want’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *haw-ay- ‘(vb.) to long for, to desire; (n.) desire’ > 
Hebrew hawwdh [7130] ‘desire’; Arabic hawiya ‘to love, to desire’, ha-wan 
‘love, affection, desire, longing’; Mehri sshwu ‘to like’; Sheri / Jibbali 
shdbe ‘to appreciate something (beautiful), to think something is fine; to 
like something overmuch’. D. Cohen 1970 — :386; Klein 1987:142. 

B. Cushitic: Somali hawo ‘desire, passion’; Galla / Oromo haw- ‘to want’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (~ *haw-) (Bomhard 2014.3:764 — 765, no. 689): 
(vb.) *haw- ‘to long for, to desire’; 

(n.) *haw-a ‘desire’ 

421. Proto-Afrasian *hay- (n.) ‘a kind of cereal or grain’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995: 
260—261, no. 1167, *hay- ‘cereal’): 

A. Egyptian ihy ‘cereal’. Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:118; Hannig 1995: 
95. 

B. Chadic: West Chadic *hay- ‘grain’ > Angas he ‘corn’; Fyer hay ‘a kind of 
millet’; Bokkos hay ‘a kind of millet’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *hay-a ‘a kind of cereal or grain’ (Bomhard 2014.3:765, 
no. 690) 

422. Proto-Afrasian *hay exclamation of surprise, astonishment, grief, or 
misfortune: 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *haw/y exclamation of surprise, astonishment, 
grief, or misfortune > Hebrew hoy ['in] exclamation of dissatisfaction and 
pain (used in lamentations): ‘ah!, alas!, ha!’, hi exclamation of grief: 
‘woe!’; Syriac hawdy ‘ah!’; Akkadian aya in u ? a aya ‘alas!’; Arabic 
(interjection) hayya ‘up!, come on!, let’s go!, now then!’, yd hayya ‘oh!’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :386; Klein 1971:142. 

B. Egyptian (interjection) hy ‘oh!, hail!’; Coptic hayo [£A(e)io], ayo |x(e)io| 
‘hey!, hail!’. Hannig 1995:489; Faulkner 1962:157; Erman — Grapow 
1921:200 and 1926—1932.2:482; Gardiner 1957:579; Vycichl 1983:290; 
Cerny 1976:270. 

C. Berber: Kabyle uyl exclamation of pain. 

D. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa aai ‘alas!’. Hudson 
1989:230. 

<— Proto-Nostratic exclamation of surprise, astonishment, grief, or misfortune 

*hay (Bomhard 2014.3:765 — 766, no. 691) 


12.3. PROTO-AFRASIAN *h 

423. Proto-Afrasian *hac’- ‘(vb.) to pick, to pluck; (n.) the act of picking, plucking; 
(adj.) picked, plucked’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *hac’-ad- ‘to harvest, to reap’ > Akkadian esedu 
‘to harvest’; Imperial Aramaic hsd ‘to harvest’; Biblical Aramaic hosad ‘to 
cut, to mow’, hosada ‘crop, harvest-time’; Arabic hasada ‘to harvest, to 
reap, to mow’, hasid ‘crop, harvest, yield’, hasad ‘mown grain’. Murtonen 
1989:193; Klein 1987:228. 

B. (?) Egyptian hd-t ‘a kind of plant’. Hannig 1995:575; Erman — Grapow 
1926—1923.3:211. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *hacf r ‘to reap’ > Buiji hat’- ‘to reap’; Galla 
/ Oromo hatt’-aw- ‘to sweep’; Dobase hat’- ‘to hoe, to clean’; Kambata 
hat’iid- ‘to reap, to cut crops’, hat’iidi-je(e)ccut ‘harvest-time’. Sasse 
1982:93; Hudson 1989:46. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hac’- (~ *hoc ’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:768 — 769, no. 693): 
(vb.) *hac’- ‘to pick, to pluck’; 

(n.) *hac’-a ‘the act of picking, plucking’; (adj.) ‘picked, plucked’ 

424. Proto-Afrasian *hag- ‘(vb.) to be pressed or weighed down; to be oppressed; 
to be disheartened, vexed, distressed, afflicted, troubled; (n.) trouble, 
affliction, oppression, distress, grief, sadness’: 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic ( *hag-an - > *hag>'-an- > *tiad v -an- >) * hay an- ‘to 
grieve, to be sad’ > Arabic hazana ‘to make sad, to sadden, to grieve’; 
Harsusi hezon ‘to be sad’; Sheri / Jibbali hdzin ‘sad’; Mehri hziln ‘to be 
very sad’; Geez / Ethiopic hazana [ rhHY], hazna [ diTJY \ (also hazana 

‘to be sad, to be sorrowful, to be grieved, to be in mourning, to have 
compassion, to be sorry for, to sympathize’, hazan [diH?] ‘sadness, grief, 
sorrow, mourning, affliction, melancholy, care’; Tigrinya hazana ‘to be 
sad’; Tigre hazna ‘to be sad’; Harari huzni ‘sadness’; Argobba hazzdna ‘to 
be sad’; Amharic azzdnd ‘to be sad’; Gurage azdna ‘to be sad, sorrowful’, 
azdn ‘grief, sorrow’. Hudson 2013:167; Leslau 1963:89, 1979:121, and 
1987:253—254; Zammit 2002:139—140. 

B. Egyptian ( *hag-an - > *hag>’-an- > *hady-an- >) hdn, hdnw ‘to be 
oppressed, disheartened, vexed, angry’, shdn (causative) ‘to vex’. Hannig 
1995:575 and 740; Faulkner 1962:239; Erman — Grapow 1921:120 and 
1926—1923.3:214; Gardiner 1957:583. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hag- (~ *hag~) (Bomhard 2014.3:769 — 770, no. 694): 

(vb.) *hag- ‘to be pressed or weighed down; to be oppressed; to be vexed, 
distressed, disheartened, afflicted, troubled’; 

(n.) *hag-a ‘trouble, affliction, oppression, distress, grief, sadness’ 

425. Proto-Afrasian *hag- ‘(vb.) to cover over, to hide, to conceal, to obscure, to 
overshadow; (n.) mist, darkness, cloudy weather; (adj.) misty, dark, cloudy’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *hag-ab- ‘to cover, to hide, to obscure’ > Arabic 
hagaba ‘to veil, to cover, to shelter, to seclude, to hide, to conceal, to 
obscure, to overshadow’; Hebrew haydfl pJH | ‘locust’ (originally ‘locusts 
covering the sky’); Sheri / Jibbali ha gab ‘to outline the shape of a projected 
structure’, hatgab ‘to wrap and tie cloth around one’s knees and sit cross- 
legged’; Mehri hagub ‘to outline the shape of a structure (house, pen, etc.) 
in stones and branches’. Murtonen 1989:174; Klein 1987:207; Zammit 
2002:133. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *hagay- ‘rainy season’ > Kambata haguu(ha) 
‘dry season’; Buiji hagay-ee ‘rainy season’; Saho hagay ‘rainy season’; 
Afar haagay- ‘summer’; Galla / Oromo hag-ay-y-a ‘wet season’; Somali 
hagaa ‘dry season’; Gidole haakay-t ‘rainy season’; Hadiyya hageyye 
‘rainy season’; Gollango hakay-te ‘rainy season’. (Cushitic loans in 
Ethiopian Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic hagay [d hagay \’’iPP>\ ‘summer, 
dry season [January — March]’, [denominative] hagaya [di7f] ‘to spend the 
summer, to become summer’, hagaydwi [di7P‘E| ‘pertaining to summer’; 
Tigre hagay ‘dry season’; Amharic hagay, agay ‘dry season’ [cf. Leslau 
1987:228].) Sasse 1982:89; Hudson 1989:120. See also Hudson 2013:164. 
(?) Proto-East Cushitic *hagoog- ‘to cover over’ > Saho agoog- ‘to be 
covered with cloths, to be draped in garments’; Somali hagog ‘cloth draped 
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over the head’; Rendille ogog- ‘to cover’; Galla / Oromo hagoog-acC/t- ‘to 
cover’. Sasse (1979:39) reconstructs Proto-East Cushitic *hagoog-\ 
however, considering the more specialized meaning of the Saho and 
Somali forms, they may be loans, perhaps from Galla / Oromo. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hag- (~ *hag~) (Bomhard 2014.3:770 — 771, no. 695): 
(vb.) *hag- ‘to cover over, to hide, to conceal, to obscure, to overshadow’; 

(n.) *liag-a ‘mist, darkness, cloudy weather’; (adj.) ‘misty, dark, cloudy’ 

426. Proto-Afrasian *hak’- ‘(vb.) to direct, to guide, to command; (n.) direction, 
guidance, command, decree; leader, chief, chieftain, ruler, headman’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *hcik’-ak’- ‘to direct, to guide, to command, to 
decree; to establish what is correct, proper, true, legitimate’ > Hebrew 
hakak |pj?H | ‘to decree, to ordain laws; to cut into, to engrave, to inscribe’; 
Phoenician hkk ‘to engrave; to prescribe, to order’; Aramaic hakak ‘to 
inscribe; to decree’; Syriac hukka ‘rule’; Nabatean hkk ‘to engrave; to 
prescribe, to order’; Arabic hakka ‘to be true, to turn out to be true, to be 
confirmed; to be right, correct; to be necessary, obligatory, requisite, 
imperative; to be adequate, suitable, fitting, appropriate; to be due; to make 
something come true, to realize (something, e.g., hope), to carry out, to 
carry into effect, to fulfill, to put into action, to consummate, to effect, to 
actualize, to implement; to produce, to bring on, to yield; to determine, to 
ascertain, to find out, to pinpoint, to identify; to prove something to be 
true, to verify, to establish, to substantiate; to confirm, to assert, to aver, to 
avouch, to affirm (something); to be exact, painstaking, meticulous, 
careful’, hakk ‘truth, correctness, rightness’, hakkani ‘correct, right, proper, 
sound, valid, legitimate, legal’; Sabaean hkk ‘contract’; Harsusi hek ‘right, 
truth’; Sheri / Jibbali hak ‘right’; Mehri hak ‘right’, hak ‘to adjust, to level, 
to file smooth’; Soqotri hak ‘judgment’; Geez / Ethiopic hakaka [rfi*#**#*] ‘to 
level off, to fasten, to fix, to make exact by increasing what is little or by 
diminishing what is much’; Tigre hakk ‘right’; Tigrinya hakki ‘truth’. 
Murtonen 1989:194; Klein 1987:230; Leslau 1987:240. 

B. Egyptian hq, hql ‘to rule, to govern, to guide, to direct, to reign’, hq’ 
‘ruler, chieftain’ (f. hqfr), hql-hwt ‘village headman’. Faulkner 1962:178; 
Erman — Grapow 1921:117 and 1926 — 1963.3:170 — 173; Gardiner 
1957:583; Hannig 1995:563—564. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hak’- (~ *hak’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:773 — 774, no. 698): 
(vb.) *hak’- ‘to direct, to guide, to command’; 

(n.) *hak’-a ‘direction, guidance, command, decree; leader, chief, chieftain, 
ruler, headman’ 
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427. Proto-Afrasian *hcil- ‘(vb.) to wash, to rinse, to clean; (n.) the act of washing, 
cleaning; (adj.) washed, clean(ed)’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:272, no. 1226, *hal- 
‘to wash’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *lial-al- ‘to wash, to rinse, to clean’ > Akkadian 
ellu ‘clean, pure; holy, sacred’; Imperial Aramaic hll ‘to wash, to rinse’; 
Syriac halal ‘to wash away, to cleanse, to purify’. Semitic loans in: Hittite 
(abl. sg.) ha-la-la-za ‘clean’; Luwian (nom. sg.) ha-la-li-is ‘clean’. 

B. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Somali hal- ‘to wash’. (?) Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*fiel- ‘to clean’ > Asa hilus- ‘to strain, to filter’. Ehret 1980:335. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hal- (~ *hal-) (Bomhard 2014.3:775 — 776, no. 700): 

(vb.) *hal- ‘to wash, to rinse, to clean’; 

(n.) *hal-a ‘the act of washing, cleaning’; (adj.) ‘washed, clean(ed)’ 

428. Proto-Afrasian *ham- ‘(vb.) to be sharp, sour, acid; (n.) any sharp-tasting, 
sour, bitter, or acid foodstuff; (adj.) sharp, sour, bitter, acid’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:273, no. 1231, *ham- ‘salt’; Ehret 1995:370, no. 748, *ham- ‘to spoil’ 
[Semitic, Egyptian innovation: ‘to spoil’ > ‘to sour’]): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ham-ati’- ‘to be sharp, sour, acid’ > Biblical 
Hebrew hames [f'Qn] ‘that which is sour, leavened’, hamas [f'Qn] ‘to be 
sour, leavened’; Aramaic hamas ‘to be sour, salty’; Ugaritic hms ‘vinegar’; 
Akkadian emsu ‘sour’; Arabic hamuda ‘to be or become sour’; Harsusi 
homed ‘sour’; Sheri / Jibbali hamz ‘yogurt (sour milk) borrowed to start the 
butter-making process’; Mehri hamuz ‘to make butter, to shake milk for 
butter’, hamz ‘yogurt’; Amharic homtatta ‘sour’. Murtonen 1989:186 — 
187; Klein 1987:222. 

B. Egyptian hmh-t ‘salt’; Coptic hmu [ gnoy | ‘salt’. Hannig 1995:532 (hmlyt); 
Faulkner 1962:170; Gardiner 1957:581; Erman — Grapow 1921:110 and 
1923—1926.3:93—94; Vycichl 1983:299; ferny 1976:283. 

C. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye hami- ‘to be sharp, acid’. Reinisch 1895:1 18. 

D. Chadic: West Chadic *ham- ‘salt’ > Fyer 9 am a ‘salt’. Central Chadic 
*Xyvam- > */am- ‘salt’ > Musgu ham- ‘salt’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *ham- (~ *ham-) (Bomhard 2014.3:779 — 780, no. 704): 

(vb.) *ham- ‘to be sharp, sour, bitter, acid’; 

(n.) *ham-a ‘any sharp-tasting, sour, bitter, or acid foodstuff; (adj.) ‘sharp, 
sour, bitter, acid’ 

429. Proto-Afrasian *han- ‘(vb.) to show favor; to be gracious, affectionate, tender; 
(n.) affection, tenderness, favor, graciousness’: 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *han-an- ‘to show favor; to be gracious, tender, 
affectionate’ > Hebrew hanan | ]]P! | ‘to show favor, to be gracious’, hen 
[1H] ‘favor, grace, charm’; Aramaic hanan ‘to be gracious’; Phoenician hnn 
‘to show favor’; Ugaritic hnn ‘to be gracious, to show favor’; Akkadian 
enenu ‘to seek grace’; Eblaite en-na ‘to be gracious’, en-ut ‘grace’; Arabic 
hanna ‘to feel tenderness, affection, sympathy; to pity; to feel compassion 
(for)’, hanna ‘sympathy, pity, compassion, commiseration’, hanan ‘love, 
affection, tenderness, sympathy; commiseration, compassion, pity’. Klein 
1987:223 and 224—225; Murtonen 1989:199; Zammit 2002:150. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Kambata hanno ‘please!’. Hudson 1989: 
320. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *han- (~ *han-) (Bomhard 2014.3:782 — 783, no. 706): 

(vb.) *han- ‘to show favor; to be gracious, affectionate, tender’; 

(n.) *han-a ‘affection, tenderness, favor, graciousness’ 

430. Proto-Afrasian *han- ‘(vb.) to bend, to curve, to twist; (n.) bend, curve, twist’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *han-aw/y- ‘to bend, to curve, to twist; to bend 
down’ > Hebrew hanah [H DPI ] ‘to decline, to bend down’; Aramaic hand ‘to 
bend, to incline toward, to aim at, to reach’; Arabic hand ‘to bend, to 
curve, to twist, to turn; to lean, to incline’, hanw ‘bending, deflection, 
flexing, flexure, curving, curvature, twisting, turning’, hanTya ‘curvature, 
arc’, mahnan ‘curvature, bend, flexure, bow, turn, curve’; Harsusi heno ‘to 
bend’; Sheri / Jibbali hani ‘to bend, to twist’; Mehri hand ‘to bend’. Klein 
1987:223—224. 

Proto-Semitic *han-ak’- ‘to bend, to curve, to twist; to lean, to incline’ 
> Akkadian unku (Old Akkadian ankum ?) ‘ring’; Geez / Ethiopic hankaka 
[A?'#’*] ‘ to be inclined, to slip, to slide, to be prone (to any feelings), to be 
in anxiety, to be fearful, to fear, to be pampered, to be capricious, to desire 
something that is beyond one’s capacity’, hankdke ‘inclination, 

being prone to, being pampered, being capricious; anxiety, fear’; Tigrinya 
hankaka ‘to be spoiled, pampered’; Tigre hankaka ‘to live in luxury’. 
Leslau 1987:237. 

Proto-Semitic *han-as- ‘to bend, to twist’ > Akkadian enesu ‘to 
become weak, impoverished, shaky, dilapidated’; Sheri / Jibbali bonus ‘to 
bend, to twist’, henas ‘to be bent, twisted’. 

B. Egyptian hnk ‘to tie up’ (formerly read hnzk), hnkt ‘braided lock of hair’ 
(formerly read hnzkt), hnkyt ‘she who has braided hair’ (formerly read 
hnzkyt). Hannig 1995:542; Faulkner 1962:173; Erman — Grapow 1921:111 
and 1926—1963.3:116; Gardiner 1957:581. 

C. Berber: Tuareg ahannaka ‘a type of cage made of flexible rods covered 
with veils and placed on a woman’s saddle in order to protect her from the 
sun’; Wargla ahanka ‘frame of a tent or pavilion’. 
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<— Proto-Nostratic root *han- (~ *han-) (Bomhard 2014.3:783 — 784, no. 707): 

(vb.) *han- ‘to bend, to curve, to twist’; 

(n.) *lian-a ‘bend, curve, twist’ 

431. Proto-Afrasian *hanVg- (vb.) ‘to tie tightly, to constrict, to make narrow’, 
*hang- (n.) ‘throat, larynx’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:273, no. 1234, *hankar- 
‘throat’; M. Cohen 1947:102, nos. 120 and 121): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *hang-ar- ‘throat, larynx’ > Arabic hangara 
‘larynx, throat’, hangara ‘to slaughter (by cutting the throat)’, hungur 
‘throat, gullet’; Sheri / Jibbali hangorot ‘hollow under the Adam’s apple’; 
Tigrinya tdhangdtd ‘to tie round the neck and shoulders’; Harari hangar 
‘throat, food’ (this may be a loan from Arabic), hangurdm ‘voracious, big 
eater’; Gurage (Selti) angoro, (Wolane) angoro, (Zway) angaro ‘throat’, 
angorram ‘big eater, voracious’; Amharic angdt ‘neck’. Appleyard 
1977:11; Leslau 1963:84 and 1979:62; Zammit 2002:149—150; Militarev 
2012:77 Proto-Semitic *hVng(-ar)-. 

B. Egyptian hngg ‘throat, gullet’. Hannig 1995:543; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 
1963.3:121. 

C. Berber: Tuareg any ‘palate’; Ghadames inay ‘palate’; Tamazight an ay 
‘palate’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha unay ‘palate’; Riff a nay ‘palate’; Kabyle anay, 
inay ‘palate’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *han- (~ *han~) (Bomhard 2014.3:784 — 786, no. 708): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *han-V-g- ‘to tie tightly, to constrict, to make narrow; to choke, to 
strangle’; 

(n.) *han-g-a ‘throat’; (adj.) ‘narrow, constricted’ 

432. Proto-Afrasian *hap- ‘(vb.) to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or arms); 
(n.) that which has been gathered or collected: plenty, fullness, abundance, 
wealth, possessions, property; embrace, armful, handful’ (Orel — Stolbova 
1995:274, no. 1238, *hapat- ‘arm, wing’; Ehret 1995:374, no. 754, *hap- ‘to 
take hold of): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *hap-ati- ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the hands 
or arms)’ > Hebrew hatpas [t27Dn ] ‘to search, to search out, to search for’; 
Aramaic hdtpas ‘to dig; to seek’; Ugaritic hpst ‘straw picker’; Arabic 
hafasa ‘to gather, to grasp, to assemble’; Harsusi hefos ‘to collect’; Sheri / 
Jibbali hfos ‘to collect (a lot of things)’; Mehri hafus ‘to collect (a lot of 
things)’; Geez / Ethiopic hafasa [rfuJ.w’] ‘to rake up, to sweep up, to scatter 
as chaff, to carry away (especially an amount held in two hands), to take a 
handful’; Tigrinya hafasa, hafasa ‘to scoop up’; Tigre hafsa ‘to scrape 
corn together’; Harari hafasa ‘to take something with one or two hands or 
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with an instrument, to draw water from a container with a small cup’; 
Argobba haffdsa ‘to take a large quantity of grain with one or two hands’; 
Amharic ciffcisa ‘to take a fistful of grain with two hands, to scoop up dry 
grainy material with the hand’; Gurage afcisci ‘to scoop up a large quantity 
of grain or flour or earth with both hands’. Klein 1987:228; Leslau 
1963:80, 1979:22, and 1987:227; Murtonen 1989:192. 

Proto-Semitic *hap-an- ‘to take a handful’ > Hebrew hotpen [pfl] 
‘hollow of the hand, handful’; Aramaic hucpnd ‘hollow of the hand, 
handful’; Akkadian upnu ‘handful’; Arabic hafcinci ‘to scoop up with both 
hands; to give little’, hafna ‘handful’; Sheri / Jibbali hfun ‘to scoop (rice, 
etc.) in the cupped hands’; Mehri haf'un ‘to scoop up (rice, etc.) in the 
cupped hands’; Geez / Ethiopic hafana [rh<t.7| ‘to take earth or grain with 
two hands cupped together’; Tigre hdfdn ‘both hands full’, haffdna ‘to take 
with both hands’; Tigrinya hafni ‘handful’; Amharic affann ‘handful’. 
Murtonen 1989:191; Klein 1987:227; Leslau 1987:227. 

Arabic hafasa ‘to collect, to gather’. 

Arabic hafala ‘to gather, to assemble, to congregate; to flow 
copiously; to be replete, to teem’, hdfil ‘full, filled, replete, abundant, 
copious’, huful ‘plenty, fullness, abundance, wealth’. Note: Two separate 
stems have fallen together in Arabic: (A) Proto-Semitic *hap-al- ‘to run, to 
flow’ and (B) Proto-Semitic *hap-al- ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the 
hands or arms)’. 

B. Egyptian hpt ‘to embrace’, hpt ‘armful’; Coptic hpot [jmiot] ‘fathom’. 
Hannig 1995:525; Faulkner 1962:168; Gardiner 1957:581; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:107 and 1926—1963.3:71—72; Cerny 1976:290; Vycichl 
1983:307. 

C. Proto-Southern Cushilic *hcip- ‘to clasp, to hold with the arms’ > Iraqw 
{fihapa ‘arm’ >) hampa ‘wing’; Dahalo hap- ‘to snatch’. Ehret 1980:299. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hap h - (~ *hap h ~) (Bomhard 2014.3:787 — 789, no. 710): 

(vb.) *hap h - ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or arms)’; 

(n.) *hap h -a ‘that which has been gathered or collected: plenty, fullness, 
abundance, wealth, possessions, property; embrace, armful, handful’ 

433. Proto-Afrasian *hap- ‘(vb.) to move quickly, to run, to flow; (n.) (flowing or 
running) water, river, stream, current’ : 

A. Semitic: Arabic hafada ‘to be active and nimble in one’s work; to speed; to 
urge to haste, to hasten’, hafad ‘a pace of the horse’. Arabic hafala ‘to 
gather, to assemble, to congregate; to flow copiously; to be replete, to 
teem’, hdfil ‘full, filled, replete, abundant, copious’, huful ‘plenty, fullness, 
abundance, wealth’. Note: Two separate stems have fallen together in 
Arabic: (A) Proto-Semitic *hap-al- ‘to move quickly, to run, to flow’ and 
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(B) Proto-Semitic *hap-al- ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or 
arms)’. 

B. Egyptian hp ‘to hasten, to hurry, to run’, hpt ‘running’, hpwty ‘runner’; (?) 
(Old Kingdom) hp ‘Nile’ (Middle Kingdom If'py). Hannig 1995:524; 
Faulkner 1962:168; Erman — Grapow 1921:107 and 1926 — 1963.3:68. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hap h - (~ *hap h -) (Bomhard 2014.3:789, no. 711): 

(vb.) *hap h - ‘to move quickly, to run, to flow’; 

(n.) *kap h -a ‘(flowing or running) water, river, stream, current’ 

434. Proto-Afrasian *har- (n.) ‘arm, hand’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:275, no. 1242, 
*har- ‘arm’): 

A. Cushitic: Beja/Bedawye har-ka, her-ka ‘arm’. Reinisch 1895:126. Saho — 
Afar *har- ‘arm’ > Saho har- ‘arm’. Lowland East Cushitic *hark- ‘arm’ > 
Galla / Oromo harka ‘arm, hand’; Konso harga ‘arm’. Werizoid: Warazi 
harko ‘arm’; Gawwada harko ‘arm’. 

B. Central Chadic *xar- ‘hand, arm’ > Tera xar ‘hand, arm’; Ga’anda hero 
‘arm’; Hona ham ‘arm’; Mofu hdr ‘arm, hand’. Jungraithmayr — 
Ibriszimow 1994.11:178 — 179. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *har-a ‘arm, hand’ (Bomhard 2014.3:791 — 792, no. 713) 

435. Proto-Afrasian *har- ‘(vb.) to be superior, to be higher in status or rank, to be 
above or over; (n.) nobleman, master, chief, superior; (adj.) free-born, noble’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *har-ar- ‘to be free-born, to be or become free, to 
set free’, *har(r)-/*hur(r)- ‘noble, free-born’ > Hebrew hdr [“1117] ‘noble’; 
Arabic hurr ‘noble, free-born; free, independent’, harra ‘to liberate, to 
free, to set free, to release, to emancipate’, hurriya ‘freedom, liberty, 
independence, unrestraint, license’; Aramaic hdrar ‘to be or become free’; 
Ugaritic hrr ‘free’; Sabaean hrr ‘freemen, free-born men’; Geez / Ethiopic 
hardwi [#fw5-‘E] ‘free-born, nobleman’, har aw anna [AA®*?] ‘freedom’, 
hardnnat [ACV*] ‘ freedom’; Tigrinya har a ‘free’, hardnnat ‘freedom’; 
Tigre har a ‘free; freedom’; Amharic hurr ‘free’; Gurage hurru bald ‘to 
become free, to set free’. Klein 1987:211; Zammit 2002:137; Leslau 
1979:328 and 1987:240—241. 

B. Egyptian hry ‘chief, master, overseer, superior’, hr ‘on, upon, over’, hrw 
‘upper part, top’; Coptic hi- [ 2 . 1 - 1 (< * holy aw < *haryaw) ‘on, in, at’, hray 
[<LPAi] ‘upper part’. Erman — Grapow 1921:113 and 1926 — 1963.3:131 — 
132, 3:133—136, 3:142—143; Hannig 1995:546, 547, and 548; Faulkner 
1962:174; Gardiner 1957:582; ferny 1976:271—272 and 291—292; 
Vycichl 1983:285—286 and 308. 
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C. Omotic: North Omotic: Yemsa / Janjero heraso ‘chief, ruler’, heraso 
‘chieftainship, rule’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *har- (~ *har~) (Bomhard 2014.3:792 — 793, no. 714): 

(vb.) *har- ‘to be superior, to be higher in status or rank, to be above or over’; 
(n.) *har-a ‘nobleman, master, chief, superior’; (adj.) ‘free-born, noble’ 

436. Proto-Afrasian *har- (vb.) ‘to scratch, to scrape’ (> ‘to plow’); (n.) ‘scraping, 
scratching’ (Ehret 1995:375, no. 757, *her- ‘to scrape off; Takacs 2011:173 
*h-r [perhaps *har -] ‘to scratch, to scrape’.): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *har-aty- ‘to plow’ > Hebrew haras [©Tin] ‘to cut 
in, to engrave, to plow’; Aramaic haraB ‘to plow’; Phoenician hrs ‘to 
plow’; Ugaritic hrt ‘to plow’; Akkadian eresu ‘to plow, to till’; Arabic 
harata ‘to plow, to till’; Sabaean hrt ‘plowed lands’; Sheri / Jibbali harot 
‘to grow plants with fertilizer’; Geez / Ethiopic harasa [diZrt] ‘to plow, to 
cultivate land’, mahras ["VAZfl] ‘a plow, a plowshare’; Tigrinya harasa ‘to 
plow’, mahrdsa ‘a plow’; Tigre harsa ‘to plow’, mahrasa ‘a plow’; Harari 
harasa ‘to plow’; Amharic arrasci ‘to plow, to till, to cultivate’, marcisa ‘a 
plow’; Gafat arrcisa ‘to plow’; Gurage ariisci ‘to plow, to cultivate’, 
marasa ‘a plow’; Argobba harrdsa ‘to plow’. Murtonen 1989:198 — 199; 
Klein 1987:234; Zammit 2002:136—137; Leslau 1963:87, 1979:91, and 
1987:243; Hudson 2013:166. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *ha(a)r - ‘to scratch, to scrape’ > Afar ha ar- 
ts- ‘to clean out the contents of viscera’; Hadiyya haar- ‘to scratch’; Burji 
har ?- ‘to plow, to cultivate’; Konso har- ‘to scoop soil from a hole’; 
Gidole haar-awwa ‘razor, blade for shaving’. Sasse 1982:92; Hudson 
1989:196 and 280. Proto-Southern Cushitic *her- ‘to shave’ > Asa hera 
‘razor’; Ma’a -ha ‘to shave’, -hare ‘to sharpen’, iharime ‘whetstone’. Ehret 
1980:301. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *har- (~ *har~) (Bomhard 2014.3:793 — 794, no. 715): 

(vb.) *har- ‘to scratch, to scrape’ (> ‘to plow’ in the daughter languages); 

(n.) *har-a ‘scraping, scratching’ 

437. Proto-Afrasian *har-\ (1) particle introducing an alternative: ‘or’, (2) 
conjoining particle: ‘with, and’, (3) inferential particle: ‘then, therefore’: 

A. Egyptian hr ‘upon, in, at, from, on account of, concerning, through, and, 
having on it; because’. Hannig 1995:546; Erman — Grapow 1921:113 and 
1926—1963.3:131—132; Faulkner 1962:174; Gardiner 1957:582. 

B. Berber: Tuareg ar ‘so far, until now, if not’; Wargla ar ‘until, until then’; 
Tamazight ar, al, all ‘until, until then, when’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha ar ‘until, 
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until then’; Riff ar, al ‘until then’; Kabyle ar ‘until, save, except’; Chaouia 
ar ‘until’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic *har>’-: (1) particle introducing an alternative: ‘or’, (2) 
conjoining particle: ‘with, and’, (3) inferential particle: ‘then, therefore’ 
(Bomhard 2014.3:794—795, no. 716) 

Note: The CVC- patterning shows that this stem could not originally have 
been a particle, though this is how it is preserved in the daughter languages. 
The original meaning is unknown. 

438. Proto-Afrasian *hay-(Vw-) (vb.) ‘to live’; *hay-(w-) (n.) ‘life, age’ (Diakonoff 
1992:29 *h}w/y ‘living’; Orel — Stolbova 1995:278, no. 1257, *hayaw- 
‘animal’; Militarev 2012:83 — 84 Proto-Afrasian *hayVw -): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *hay-aw/y- ‘to live’ > Hebrew hdyah [PITI] ‘to 

live’; Imperial Aramaic hyy ‘life’; Syriac hayd ‘to live’; Phoenician hwy ‘to 
live’, hy ‘living’, hym ‘life’, hyt ‘animal’; Punic hym ‘life’; Palmyrene hyy 
‘life’; Ugaritic hwyy ‘to live, to be alive’, hy, hyt ‘life’, hy ‘alive’; Arabic 
hayya, hayiya ‘to live’, hayy ‘living, alive’, haydh ‘life’, hayawdn ‘animal, 
beast; (coll.) animals, living creatures’; Sabaean hyw, hyy ‘to live’; Harsusi 
heyot ‘life’; Sheri / Jibbali hyot ‘life’; Mehri hayot ‘life’; Geez / Ethiopic 
haywa ‘to live, to be alive, to come back to life, to revive (intr.), to 

be well, to be healed, to be cured, to recover, to be restored, to be saved’, 
haywat (rh.fMD-'/'l ‘life, lifetime; healing, good health, salvation, restoration, 
state, situation’; Tigrinya hayawa ‘to live, to be healthy’, haywat ‘life’; 
Tigre haya ‘to live’, hayot ‘life’; Harari haw a ‘to recover, to heal’, huy 
‘alive’ (probably borrowed from Arabic); Amharic haywat ‘life’, hayaw 
‘living, alive’; Gurage (Endegen) xdywcit ‘life’. Murtonen 1989:179; Klein 
1987:214; Leslau 1963:89, 1979:371, and 1987:252; Zammit 2002:154. 

B. Berber: Tuareg iwi ‘to be born’, tTwit ‘birth’, aw, ag ‘son of, ahaya 
‘grandson, descendant’; Tawlemmet ahaw ‘to be born’, tahut ‘birth’, aw 
‘son’, ahaya ‘grandson, descendant’; Siwa it ‘son of; Nefusa aw ‘son of; 
Ghadames u ‘son of, descendant of; Mzab u, gg w ‘son of, belonging to’, 
iwwa ‘my brother, brother’; Wargla u ‘son’ aytma ‘brother’; Tamazight u 
‘son of; Kabyle u ‘son of, ay aw ‘son of a sister, descendant by a sister, 
paternal cousin’, tayyawt, taggawt ‘son of a sister, descendant by a sister, 
paternal cousin’; Tashelhiyt / Shilhajm’/ ‘my son’, ayaw ‘nephew, son of a 
sister’, tayawt ‘son of a sister’; Chaouia u ‘son of, awma ‘my brother’. 

C. Cushitic: Saho-Afar hay ‘to live’; Beja / Bedawye hay- ‘to live’, hay 
‘living, alive’. Reinisch 1895:132. Note: According to Leslau (1987:252), 
these forms are loans from Ethiopian Semitic. Proto-Highland East 
Cushitic *hee-<f- ‘to live’ > Gedeo / Darasa he'-’r- ‘to live, to be present’; 
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Hadiyya hee 9 - ‘to live’, heeca ‘life’; Kambata he 9 - ‘to live’, heeccata 
‘life’; Sidamo hee 9 r- ‘to live, to be present’. Hudson 1989:91 — 92 and 93. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hay- (~ *hdy-) (Bomhard 2014.3:804 — 806, no. 724): 

(vb.) *hay- ‘to live, to be alive’; 

(n.) *liay-a ‘life, age’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *hay-V-w- ‘to live, to be alive’; 

(n.) *hay-w-a ‘life, age’ 

439. Proto-Afrasian *hinVk- (vb.) ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive at, to gain; to 
offer, to present’; *hin-k- (n.) ‘gain, mastery, experience; offering, present’ 
(Ehret 1995:372, no. 751, *hink-/*hank- ‘to carry [to or from]’ [Cushitic 
*hink- ‘to remove, to take away’]): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *lianak- ‘to come to, to arrive at, to become 
experienced’ > Hebrew handy p]]H] ‘to train, to teach, to educate’; Arabic 
hanaka ‘to make experienced, worldly-wise, sophisticated’, hunk , hink, 
hunka ‘worldly experience, sophistication’; Geez / Ethiopic hanaka [ rh'/ll | 
‘to understand, to comprehend, to perceive’. Murtonen 1989:189; Klein 
1987:224; Leslau 1987:237; Zammit 2002:150. 

B. Egyptian hnk ‘to make an offering, to offer, to present, to be burdened’, 
hnk, hnkt ‘offerings’; Coptic honk [jhdnk] ‘to consecrate, to appoint’. 
Hannig 1995:541 — 542; Faulkner 1962:173; Gardiner 1957:582; Erman — 
Grapow 1921:112 and 1926—1963.3:117—118; Vycichl 1983:305; Cerny 
1976:288. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *hink- ‘to push away’ > Ma’a -hinka ‘to 
push’; Dahalo hinkid- ‘to wipe oneself. Ehret 1980:302. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hin- (~ *hen-) (Bomhard 2014.3:807 — 808, no. 727): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *hin-V-k h - ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive at, to gain; to offer, to present’; 

(n.) *hin-k h -a ‘gain, mastery, experience; offering, present’ 

440. Proto-Afrasian *hiw-, *hiy- ‘(vb.) to lack, to stand in need, to be in want; (n.) 
need, want, lack, deficiency’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *haw-ag- ‘to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’ > 
Arabic 9 ahwaga ‘to have need, to stand in need, to be in want’, hawg 
‘need, want, lack, deficiency, destitution’; Harsusi hcitog (base hwg) ‘to 
need’; Sheri / Jibbali hotsg (base hwg) ‘to need’; Mehri hatug (base hwg) 
‘to need’. Zammit 2002:151. 
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B. Egyptian hwr ‘to be poor, miserable, weak’, hwrw ‘beggar, poor man; 
destitute’. Erman — Grapow 1921:106 and 1926 — 1963.3:55 — 56; Hannig 
1995:519; Faulkner 1962:166. 

C. Cushitic: East Cushitic: Konso hiyy-essa ‘poor’; Galla / Oromo hiyy-eesa 
‘poor’; Gidole hiyy-ayt ‘poor’; Dullay hiyy-akko ‘poor’; Burji (m.) hiyy- 
aysi, (f.) hiyy-dyttee ‘poor’, hiyyoom-acC-, hiyyuum-acC- ‘to be poor’; Gedeo 
/ Darasa hiyy-eessa ‘orphan; poor’, hiyyette ‘widow’, hiyyoom- ‘to starve’, 
hiyyoom-at- ‘to be poor’, hiyyo, hiyyumma ‘poverty’; Sidamo hiyy-eessa 
(pi. hiyy-eeyye) ‘poor’; Kambata hiyyessa, hiyyeesa ‘orphan’. Sasse 
1982:98 (Sasse notes that most, if not all, of the East Cushitic forms he 
cites are probably loans from Galla / Oromo); Fludson 1989:108, 115, and 
412 Proto-FIighland East Cushitic * hiyy-eessa ‘orphan; poor (one)’. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *heef- or *hee?- (or *hee£- or *hee?-) ‘weak, feeble, 
poor, deficient’ > Asa -ha^eta ‘cheap, easy’; Ma’a hina ‘left (hand)’. Ehret 
1980:308. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hiw- (~ *hew~), *hiy- (~ *hey-) (Bomhard 2014.3:809 — 
810, no. 728): 

(vb.) *hiw-, *hiy- ‘to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’; 

(n.) *hiw-a, *hiy-a ‘need, want, lack, deficiency’ 

441. Proto-Afrasian *hon- ‘(vb.) to swell, to grow, to rise; (n.) height, elevation, 
swelling’ (Ehret 1995:372, no. 752, *hon- ‘to stick up, to project, to 
protrude’): 

A. Egyptian (f.) (often dual) hnwt ‘horn(s)’, hnn ‘phallus’, hnn, hnhn ‘to 
swell’, hnlmt ‘swelling, ulcer, sore’ (medical term). Flannig 1995:538, 540, 
and 541; Faulkner 1962:172; Gardiner 1957:581; Erman — Grapow 
1921:111 and 1926—1963.3:109—110,3:115,3:116. 

B. Cushitic: Southern Cushitic: Dahalo hdntd ‘crown of the head’. Ehret 
1995:302. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *hon- (Bomhard 2014.3:812 — 813, no. 731): 

(vb.) *hon- ‘to swell, to grow, to rise’; 

(n.) *hon-a ‘height, elevation, swelling’ 


12.4. PROTO-AFRASIAN *9 

442. Proto-Afrasian *fag- ‘(vb.) to bud, to sprout, to grow; (n.) outgrowth, bud, 
sprout, protuberance’ (Ehret 1995:346, no. 675, * faag- ‘grain’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic * t iag-ar- ‘(vb.) to bud, to sprout, to grow; (n.) 
outgrowth, protuberance, knot, knob’ > Arabic (, agara ‘to be stout, big, 
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paunch-bellied; to be knotty; to be still ripe and green; to be hard and 
strong’, ( ‘agar ‘outgrowth, protuberance, excrescence, projection, knot, 
knob’, ?agir, ?agur ‘knotty, knobby; thick above the joint; still unripe or 
green’, ( ‘agr ‘green, unripe’, (, ugra ‘knot, knob, hump, protuberance, 
excrescence’. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *agada ‘stalk (e.g., of maize)’ > 
Gedeo / Darasa agada ‘stalk (e.g., of maize)’; Sidamo agada, agasso (< 
*agad-co ) ‘stalk (e.g., of maize)’; Kambata agada ‘stalk (e.g., of maize)’. 
Also found in Amharic agada ‘stalk (of sugar cane, of maize)’ and Galla / 
Oromo (h)agadaa ‘sugar cane’ (loanwords ?). Hudson 1989:142. Southern 
Cushitic: Proto-Rift *fag- ‘a kind of grain’ > Iraqw ''ayitPi ‘maize’; 
K’wadza agentiko ‘bulrush millet’ (?). Ehret 1980:376. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *f«g- (~ *f ag-) (Bomhard 2014.3:818, no. 736): 

(vb.) *fag- ‘to bud, to sprout, to grow’; 

(n.) * lag-a ‘outgrowth, bud, sprout, protuberance’ 

443. Proto-Afrasian *fak- ‘(vb.) to beat, to attack; (n.) the act of beating, striking, 
breaking’ (Ehret 1995:346, no. 677, *^aak- or * ( kaak w - ‘to attack’.): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic * < l'ak-ak- ‘to beat, to attack’ > Arabic (, akka ‘to 
attack, to conquer, to convict; to beat, to whip, to flog’, ?akkdr ‘who 
attacks repeatedly’. 

B. Proto-Southern Cushitic * < i'aak- or *f«a/c u - ‘to attack’ > Iraqw akut- ‘to 
leap, to jump’, ( 'aqmit- ‘to fly’; K’wadza ak- ‘to seize’, akat- ‘to catch’; 
Asa ? ak - ‘to seize’. Ehret 1980:276. Proto-Southern Cushitic * kaaku- ‘war’ 
> K’wadza ?, agumuk ‘war’; Ma’a aku ‘war’. Derivative of * < kaak- or 
*^aak w - ‘to attack’. Ehret 1980:276. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *Cak h - (~ *fdk h -) (Bomhard 2014.3:819, no. 737): 

(vb.) * ( iak h - ‘to beat, to strike, to break’; 

(n.) * < i’ak , '-a ‘the act of beating, striking, breaking’ 

444. Proto-Afrasian *fa/- ‘(vb.) to be high, exalted; to rise high; to ascend; (n.) 
‘highest point: peak, summit, mountain; (particle) on, upon, on top of, over, 
above, beyond’ (Diakonoff 1992:30 *fa/ [> *fyl, * tty] ‘to rise up’; Orel — 
Stolbova 1995:238, no. 1060, *fa/- ‘to rise’, 238—239, no. 1061, *fa/- ‘top’, 
and 247 — 248, no. 1102, *iilay- ‘to rise’ [derived from no. 1060 *fa/- ‘to 
rise’]; Ehret 1995:347, no. 679, *fa/- ‘to ascend, to go up’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *£al-aw/y- ‘(vb.) to be high, exalted; to rise high; to 
ascend; (particle) on, upon, on top of, over, above, beyond’ > Akkadian elu 
‘to travel uphill or to a higher ground, to go up, to ascend; to rise, to grow, 
to emerge’, elu ‘tall, high, exalted, proud’, eli ‘on, above, upon, more than, 
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over, to, towards, against, beyond’, elen ‘above, over’, elenu (adv.) ‘above, 
upstream’, el ‘on, above, beyond’, elis (adv.) ‘up, on high, on top; upward, 
upstream’; Hebrew r alah | ‘to go up, to ascend, to climb; to spring 

up, to grow’, G7 [by] ‘height’, G7 [by] ‘ upon, on, over, above, by, 
beyond, to, towards’; Aramaic G/e ‘to go up’; Syriac b^al ‘upward, 
above’; Ugaritic f 7y ‘to go up’, r 7 ‘upon’; Arabic { ‘ald ‘to be high, elevated; 
to rise high, to exceed; to surpass’, (, ulbw ‘height, tallness, elevation, 
altitude’, ( ‘ald ‘on, upon, on top of, over, above, by, beyond, to, towards’, 
?alTy ‘high, tall, elevated’; Sabaean °ly ‘to be high’, v ly ‘above, upon, 
toward’; Soqotri ?alha ‘high’; Mehri ?dlew ‘at the top’; Harsusi b-dPla ‘on, 
on top of, (, dlwa ‘north, northwards’; Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) 
f aFcila [OAOA] ‘to raise, to elevate’, (with the preposition la agglutinated 
to the root °ly [cf. Leslau 1987:304]) la^ala [AOA], b^la [AAA] ‘to be high, 
superior, elevated’, 9 aFala [fcAOA], ? ala? ala [ bAOA | ‘to lift up, to raise, to 
elevate, to exalt, to extol’, IdPla [AAA] ‘above, against, on, upon, over, 
about, concerning’ (with suffix pronouns, the form is la?le- [AAA.-]); Tigre 
? aFala ‘to raise’, IcPal ‘on, above’; Tigrinya IcPala ‘to raise’, b°li 
‘above’; Gurage laid ‘on, above’; Amharic b°ul ‘high, exalted; prince’ 
(loan from Geez) , lay ‘on, above’; Gafat lagga ‘on, above’; Harari UP ay, 
lay ‘above, on, over, top, upper’. Murtonen 1989:319; Klein 1987:473; 
Leslau 1963:98, 1979:378, and 1987:60 and 303 — 304; Bergstrasser 
1928:187 and 1983:218— 219; Zammit 2002:295. 

B. Egyptian G ‘to ascend’ (earlier iG), GG ‘to rise up, to go up, to ascend’; 
Coptic ale [Axe] ‘to go up, to ascend’. Hannig 1995:31 and 148; Faulkner 
1962:24; Erman — Grapow 1921:6 l°r (since Middle Kingdom Gy) and 
1926—1963.1:41, 1:208; Gardiner 1957:551 i°r (later G) ‘to ascend, to 
mount up, to approach’; Cerny 1976:4 and 228 ( ol [u>x| ‘to hold, to take, to 
lift up’); Vycichl 1983:6 and 249; Crum 1939:4. 

C. Berber: Tamazight aldy ‘to climb up, to ascend’, al ‘until, up to’; Kabyle 
all ‘to climb up, to ascend’. 

D. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *f«/- ‘mountain, highland’ > Dullay °al-e 
‘mountain, highland’; Arbore el ‘stone’; Saho °al ‘mountain’; Somali v al 
‘any lofty, coastal range of mountains’; Rendille hal ‘mountain’. Sasse 
1979:35 and 36. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ale ‘over, above’ > Sidamo 
ale ‘top’, ale ‘upper, upwards’, al-icco ‘highland, top’, aliidi ‘over, above’, 
aliido ‘north’; Kambata ale(e-n) ‘on (top of)’, alee-n, ali ‘over, above’, 
aluuda ‘north; over, above’; Gedeo / Darasa alaalle ‘north; over, above’. 
Hudson 1989:109. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *fa/- (~ *fa/-) (Bomhard 2014.3:819 — 821, no. 738): 

(vb.) *fu/- ‘to be high, tall, elevated, exalted; to rise high; to ascend’; 

(n.) *f al-a ‘highest point: peak, summit, mountain’; 

(particle) *<«/- ‘on, upon, on top of, over, above, beyond’ 
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445. Proto-Afrasian *i'am- ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise, to make high; to raise up, to stand 
upright, to support; (n.) point, tip, top’ (Ehret 1995:348, no. 682, * ( i'aam- ‘(vb.) 
to raise; (n.) tip of anything’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *fam-ad- ‘to raise up, to stand upright, to support’ 
> Akkadian emedu ‘to lean against, to reach, to cling to, to come into 
contact, to stand (near); to place, to lean (something upon or against 
something), to load, to impose (obligations to pay taxes or fines)’, imdu 
( indu ) ‘stanchion, support; tax, impost, obligation to work’; Arabic ( 'amada 
‘to support (by a pillar or a column), to prop up, to buttress, to shore up’, 
(, umda ‘support, prop, shore; main subject, main issue, basic issue’, ( 'imad 
‘column, support, pillar, tent-pole, pilaster’; Sabaean (pi.) 9 °md ‘vine- 
props’; Sheri / Jibbali °amud ‘beam, pillar’, a? mid ‘to put a pillow under 
the head’; Harsusi ?amddt ‘beam’, ?, amid ‘pillow, cushion’; Mehri ‘-’clinawd 
‘ceiling beam, beam’, hdmod ‘to prop up someone’s head (with a pillow, 
arm)’; Phoenician ( ‘md ‘column’; Hebrew ( 'dmad [7 ft l 7 1 ‘to take one’s 
stand, to stand’, ( ‘ammud [73ftU], '‘ammud [7ftU] ‘pillar, column’; Imperial 
Aramaic v md ‘to stand’; Syriac (, ammudd ‘pillar, column’; Geez / Ethiopic 
(denominative) r 'ammada [()" D £| (also ? ammada [ >h 7D £ [) ‘to erect a 
column, to stand (as a column), to sustain, to prop up (with a column), to 
strengthen, to form’, (, amd ( 09" P: | (also ‘ ; amd [Ji ?”.£■]) ‘column, pillar, 
post, mast, balustrade, column of a page’; Tigrinya f amdi ‘column’; Tigre 
?amd ‘column’; Amharic amd ‘column’ (Geez loan). Murtonen 1989:321; 
Klein 1987:474; Leslau 1987:62—63. 

B. Egyptian °mm body part (in the head of animals), perhaps ‘brain’ 
(semantic development from ‘highest part of the head, top of the head’ as 
in Old English breegen ‘brain’ [cf. Onions 1966:113], related to Greek 
Ppexp6<; ‘top of the head’, Ppeypa ‘the front part of the head’). Faulkner 
1962:43; Erman— Grapow 1926—1963.1:186; Hannig 1995:141. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic * < iaam- ‘tip, point’ > Iraqw ''amay ‘cist, 
swollen gland; East Coast fever’, anta ‘grave’, antoni ‘anthill’; Burunge 
anta ‘anthill’; Alagwa anta ‘anthill’; K’wadza ambayiko ‘tail’; Dahalo 
f eeme ‘thorn; needle’. Ehret 1980:274. 

D. Omotic: North Omotic: Bench / Gimira amu ‘thorny’; Yemsa / Janjero 
damd ‘mountain’. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *fn/w- (~ *fam-) (Bomhard 2014.3:819 — 821, no. 738): 
(vb.) *fn/w- ‘to lift, to raise, to make high’; 

(n.) *fa/n-a ‘highest point, tip, top’ 

Extended form (Semitic and Indo-European): 

(vb.) * < i'am-V-d- ‘to lift, to raise, to make high’; 

(n.) ‘lam-d-a ‘highest point, tip, top’ 

446. Proto-Afrasian *^am- ‘(vb.) to shoot, to hurl, to throw; (n.) arrow’: 
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A. Egyptian ‘throw-stick’, ( ‘m°J ‘to throw the throw-stick’. Hannig 

1995:140; Gardiner 1957:557; Faulkner 1962:42; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 
1963.1:186. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo amciatt’o ‘arrow’. Hudson 
1987:21 and 350. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *fo/w- (~ *faw-) (Bomhard 2014.3:824, no. 742): 

(vb.) *f«/w- ‘to shoot, to hurl, to throw’; 

(n.) *fa/w-u ‘arrow’ 

447. Proto-Afrasian ‘(vb.) to grasp, to seize, to take hold of, to take by 

force’; (n.) grasp, hold, seizure’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *^ab-at’- ‘to take hold of, to take by force; to hold 
tightly, to hold fast’ > Akkadian ebetu ‘to tie, to bind; to tighten, to put 
someone in straits’; Mandaic abt ‘to bind, to hold fast’; Epigraphic South 
Arabian ?bt ‘compulsory service, calamity’; Geez / Ethiopic ''ubbulu 
[Oflm], 2 abata [ hllm | ‘to exact compulsory service, to compel, to force, to 
coerce, to take by force, to requisition; to ruin; to push; to place an 
obstacle’; Tigrinya f abata ‘to hurl oneself upon to tear to pieces’; Amharic 
abbatci ‘to trouble, to upset, to compel’. Leslau 1987:55. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *abad- (?) ‘to hold, to seize’ > 
Gedeo / Darasa abid- ‘to hold, to seize’; Hadiyya amad- ‘to hold, to seize, 
to start, to begin, to touch’; Sidamo amad- ‘to hold, to seize, to touch’. 
Hudson 1989:80. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *^ap’- (~ *^ap’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:827 — 828, no. 745): 

(vb.) *fap ‘to grasp, to seize, to take hold of, to take by force’; 

(n.) * t iap’-a ‘grasp, hold, seizure’ 

448. Proto-Afrasian *far- (n.) ‘back, hindquarters’: 

A. Semitic: Akkadian eriitu (, ariitu ) ‘back’. 

B. Egyptian ( 'rt ‘hinder parts (of men), hindquarters (of animals)’. Faulkner 
1962:45; Hannig 1995:149; Gardiner 1957:558; Erman — Grapow 1926 — 
1963.1:209. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic: Tsagu aciri ‘back’. East Chadic: Dangla aaron 
‘back’; Birgit ‘ ? ara ‘back’; Mubi heir ‘back’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 
1994.2:6—7. 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) * < iar-a ‘back, rear; hindquarters, behind’ (Bomhard 2013.4: 

828—829, no. 746) 
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449. Proto-Afrasian *fera- ‘(vb.) to see, to notice, to pay attention; (n.) sight, view, 
attention’ (Ehret 1995:349, no. 686, *fara- or *faora- ‘to come into view, to 
appear’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ffl«-ara- ‘to come into view, to appear’ > Arabic 
f anna ‘to present itself to view, to offer itself (to someone); to take shape, 
to form, to arise, to spring up (in someone’s mind), to suggest itself; to 
appear (to someone)’; Sabaean Gzra ‘to manifest one’s self (of a deity)’. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *feera- or *f««ra- ‘sight, view’ > Asa 
nu 9 us- ‘to show’, nuhisel- ‘to see’; Dahalo ''eenaad- ‘to see from afar’. 
Ehret 1980:274. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *fera- (Bomhard 2014.3:830, no. 749): 

(vb.) *fera- ‘to see, to notice, to pay attention’; 

(n.) *fen-a ‘sight, view, attention’ 

450. Proto-Afrasian * < ieyn- (n.) ‘eye’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:243, no. 1084, * ( iuy Vn- 
‘eye’; Militarev 2010:66 — the Southern Cushitic forms cited by Militarev are 
included under Proto-Nostratic *fera- ‘to see, to notice, to pay attention’ 
instead [see above]): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *fqyra- ‘eye’ > Akkadian Jnu ( enu ) ‘eye’; Hebrew 

f ayin []'!?] ‘eye’ (Post-Biblical Hebrew ( ‘ena 9 [from Aramaic]); 

Aramaic ''enu ‘eye’; Syriac ''ay nil ‘eye’; Mandaic aina ‘eye’; Phoenician 
( ‘yn, G? ‘eye’; Nabatean °yn ‘eye’; Palmyrene °yn ‘eye’; Ugaritic °n ‘eye’; 
Arabic 9 ayn ‘eye’; Sabaean °yn ‘eye’; Harsusi 9 ayn ‘eye’; Mehri 9 ayn 
‘eye’; Sheri / Jibbali (, ihn ‘eye’; Geez / Ethiopic °ayn (t).t'//| ‘eye’; 
Tigrinya °ayni ‘eye’; Tigre 9 in ‘eye’; Amharic ayn ‘eye’; Argobba ayn 
‘eye’; Gurage (Gyeto) ayn, (Chaha, Eza, Muher, Masqan, Gogot) en, 
(Endegen) en, (Soddo, Wolane) in, (Selti, Zayse) in, (Ennemor) er ‘eye’; 
Gafat in a ‘eye’; Harari In ‘eye’. Murtonen 1989:317 — 318; Klein 
1987:470; Zammit 2002:301; Leslau 1963:27, 1979:117, and 1987:79 — 
80; Bergstrasser 1983:212 — 213; Militarev 2010:66 Proto-Semitic 
Hudson 2013:109 Semitic * < iayn- ‘eye’. 

B. Egyptian in, fyn- hieroglyphic determinative sign for ‘eye’. Hannig 
1995:142—143 and 1033 (D8); Faulkner 1962:43 (under fra ‘beautiful’); 
Erman— Grapow 1921:25 and 1926—1963.1:189. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root * fey- (Bomhard 2014.3:833, no. 751): 

(vb.) *fey- ‘to know, to recognize’; 

(n.) * fev-a ‘sight, recognition’; (adj.) ‘known, seen, recognized’ 
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451. Proto-Afrasian *Qg(a)l- (n.) ‘young of an animal, calf (M. Cohen 1947:86, 
no. 43. Orel — Stolbova 1995:247, no. 1100, *figal- ‘cow, calf; Militarev 
2009:101): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic * ftgl- ‘young of an animal, calf > Hebrew ''ey el 
[bjy] ‘calf; Aramaic ^egld ‘calf; Phoenician ?gl ‘calf; Arabic °igl ‘calf ; 
Ugaritic ^gl ‘calf; Sabaean ( 'gl ‘calf ; Geez / Ethiopic ? dg"'l (?i7'-A |, 
?3g w al [d7”A], ( ‘ag w l [ d'PA | ‘the young of any animal or fowl’; Tigre 
? 3gal ‘calf; Tigrinya gslgal ‘young mule or horse’; Amharic 
(reduplicated) galgcil ‘lamb’; Harari gTgi ‘young of animals’; Gurage gal gal 
‘the young of an animal’. According to Leslau (1979:273), “[t]he root glgl 
is a reduplicated gl-gl going back to 9 g w l, ( ‘gl” Murtonen 1989:309 — 310; 
Leslau 1963:70, 1979:273, and 1987:11; Klein 1987:463; Diakonoff 
1992:82, fn 123, *fag w - (Diakonoff rejects the comparison of the above 
forms with Akkadian again ‘donkey’); Zammit 2002:282. 

B. Egyptian fg-, fg«- (placed before several words dealing with cattle); 
Coptic acol [a.6oa] ‘calf. Erman — Grapow 1926 — 1963.1:236; Cerny 
1976:19 (questioned); Vycichl 1983:23 (Coptic acol [acsoa] < * < iaggdl < 
*<daggdl). 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *f/g-a ‘young of an animal, calf (Bomhard 2014.3:834, 

no. 752) 

452. Proto-Afrasian *ftm- ‘(vb.) to suck, to swallow; (n.) the act of sucking, 
swallowing; food, meal’: 

A. Egyptian °m ‘to swallow; to absorb’, (causative) s°m ‘to swallow down, to 
wash down (food)’. Hannig 1995:138; Faulkner 1962:42; Gardiner 
1957:557; Erman— Grapow 1921:25 and 1926—1963.1:183—184. 

B. Omotic: North Omotic: Bench / Gimira m 9 ‘(vb.) to eat; (n.) food, meal’; 
Yemsa / Janjero me ‘to eat’, mu, muwu ‘to eat’. 

C. Chadic: West Chadic: Karekare 'Hmpd ‘to suck’; Bole ? yump - ‘to suck’, 
Vyumpa (n.) ‘the act of sucking’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.11:310. 
West Chadic: Pa’a ? inma ‘to eat (soft food)’. East Chadic: Somray ,? am ‘to 
eat (soft food)’; (?) Migama ? dymo ‘to eat (hard food)’; (?) Sokoro ay ml: 
‘to eat (hard food)’. Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimow 1994.11:119 and 11:120 — 
121 . 

<— Proto-Nostratic root * < lim- (~ *fe/w-) (Bomhard 2014.3:834 — 835, no. 753): 

(vb.) ‘to suck, to swallow’; 

(n.) * t ,'im-a ‘the act of sucking, swallowing; breast, nipple, teat’ 

453. Proto-Afrasian *for- ‘(vb.) to turn or twist round; (n.) turning, twisting; 
binding, tying; sewing, weaving’: 
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A. Egyptian ?rq ‘to bind; to put on (clothes), to get dressed’, °rf ‘(vb.) to 

envelop, to tie up; (n.) bag, bundle’; Coptic (Bohairic) orf [oipq] ‘to 
enclose, to restrict, to surround’. Hannig 1995:151; Faulkner 1962:45; 
Gardiner 1957:558; Erman — Grapow 1921:27, 28 and 1926 — 

1963.1:210—211, 1:211; Vycichl 1983:250; Cerny 1976:229. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *for- ‘to bind, to tie’ > Alagwa '‘or- ‘to 
tangle’; Iraqw ( ‘oru ‘cow seized by force’; Asa ‘ ; eras- ‘to shut’; Ma’a J, 6ro 
‘to tie, to tether’; Dahalo ( ‘ur- ‘to sew’. Ehret 1980:279. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root * for 1 '- (Bomhard 2014.3:835 — 836, no. 754): 

(vb.) *for- v - ‘to turn or twist round’; 

(n.) *forT-fl ‘turning, twisting; binding, tying; sewing, weaving’ 

454. Proto-Afrasian *f ub- ~ *fib- (n.) ‘breast’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:245, no. 
1094, * < iib-/* < iub- ‘breast, bosom’): 

A. Semitic: Arabic ''ubb, ( 'ibb ‘breastpocket’. 

B. Berber: Tashelhiyt / Shilha tibbit ‘woman’s breast’; Tamazight bubbu 
‘breast’; Kabyle bubbu ‘breast’. 

C. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic: Somali ( ‘ib- ‘nipple’. 

D. Chadic: Central Chadic: Lamang uuba ‘breast’; Mandara uuba ‘breast’; 
Glavda uiiba ‘breast’; Guduf u6a ‘breast’; Dghwede uba ‘breast’. 
Jungraithmayr — Ibriszimo w 1 994 .11 : 46 — 4 7 . 

<— Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fub-a ‘bosom, breast’ (Bomhard 2014.3:836, no. 755) 

455. Proto-Afrasian *{««- ‘(vb.) to eat, to drink, to swallow; to feed (on), to suck 
(milk from a breast); (n.) food, meal’ (Ehret 1995:351, no. 688, *-('on- ‘to 
swallow’): 

A. Semitic: Arabic ''angara ‘to smack the lips, to put the lips out and curl 
them’. 

B. Cushitic: Lowland East Cushitic: Somali ''un- ‘to eat’; Rendille hun- ‘to 
drink milk, blood’. Fleine 1978:100. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *fw«. v - (~ *fon- v -) (Bomhard 2014.3:836 — 837, no. 756): 

(vb.) *Fm«. v - ‘to eat, to drink, to swallow; to feed (on), to suck (milk from a 
breast)’; 

(n.) * funy-a ‘food, meal’ 

456. Proto-Afrasian * l t‘ur- ‘(vb.) to be firm, hard, strong; (n.) firmness, hardness, 
strength; (adj.) firm, hard, strong’ (Ehret 1995:354, no. 697, *fuur- ‘strength’ 
and 511 [no. 697]; Takacs 2011:143): 
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A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic * < iar-ad- ‘hard, firm, stiff > Arabic ( 'ard, ( 'anlal 
‘hard, firm, stiff. 

Proto-Semitic *far-oj- ‘to be strong, hard’ > Arabic <J araza ‘to be 
strong and hard’, ^arzab ‘hard, firm’, (, arzam ‘firm’. 

Proto-Semitic *far-at- ‘to be hard’ > Arabic ( 'arata ‘to be hard’. 

B. Egyptian °l(i) (< *t>) ‘great; greatness’, ‘bravery, courage, valor’. 
Hannig 1995:125 and 129; Faulkner 1962:37 and 38; Gardiner 1957:557; 
Erman— Grapow 1921:22 and 1926—1963.1:161—164. 

C. Cushitic: Proto-Southern Cushitic *fur- or *fuur- ‘strength’ > Iraqw (, uru 
‘strength’; Alagwa ?uru ‘strength’; Ma’a ur ‘strength’. Ehret 1980:279. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *fz ir- (~ *Cor-) (Bomhard 2014.3:837 — 839, no. 757): 

(vb.) * 1'ur- ‘to be firm, hard, strong’; 

(n.) * < iur-a ‘firmness, hardness, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, hard, strong’ 


12.5. PROTO-AFRASIAN *x 

457. Proto-Afrasian *xal- ‘(vb.) to wear down, to wear out, to weaken; to be worn 
out, worn down, weakened; (n.) weakness, exhaustion, fatigue, weariness; 
(adj.) weak, worn out, tired, exhausted, weary’ (Orel — Stolbova 1995:272, no. 
1229, *halak- ‘to be smooth’ and 291 — 292, no. 1327, *halak- ‘clothes’ 
[Proto-Semitic *hulak-/*haluk- ‘old or torn clothes’ < Proto-Semitic *hVJVk- 
‘to be torn’]: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *xal-ak’- ‘to wear out, to wear down, to make 
smooth; to be worn down, worn out, ended, finished, terminated, wasted, 
destroyed’ > Flebrew halak Ip 1 ? PI | ‘(Qal) to be smooth, slippery; (Hif.) to 
beat smooth (metal, with a hammer)’, halak [pVn] ‘smooth, bald’; Ugaritic 
hlk ‘to perish (?), to destroy’; Arabic halaka ‘to be old, worn, shabby 
(garment); to wear out (something), to let (something) become old and 
shabby’, halak ‘shabby, worn (garment), threadbare’; Akkadian halaku ‘to 
disappear, to vanish, to become missing or lost, to perish; to escape, to 
flee; to destroy, to ruin’; Geez / Ethiopic halka ['MV4*], halka [WiA*# 1 ] ‘to be 
consumed, to be wasted, to perish, to cease, to come to an end, to be 
accomplished, to be terminated, to be finished, to be destroyed, to fail, to 
dwindle away, to be spent, to be decided upon, to be determined’; Tigrinya 
halaka ‘to finish, to be finished’; Amharic dlldka ‘to come to an end, to be 
finished, to be consumed’; Argobba alldka ‘to be finished’; Gurage 
(Soddo) allakd, alidad ‘to be finished, ended’, allaki ‘worn out’. Murtonen 
1989:184; Klein 1987:220; Leslau 1979:40 and 1987:261. 

Proto-Semitic *xal-aw/y- ‘to be worn out, weak, sick’ > Akkadian 
halu ‘to suffer’; Flebrew hdldh [ilVn] ‘to be weak, sick; to be smooth (to 
the taste), to be sweet; (Pi.) to soften, to sweeten; to soothe, to assuage; 
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(Hif.) to assuage, to soften; to make sick, to wear out’; Aramaic hdla ‘to be 
sick’. Murtonen 1989:182; Klein 1987:217. 

Proto-Semitic *xal-as- ‘to be weak’ > Hebrew halas [©Vn] ‘to be 
weak, prostrate; to weaken, to disable, to prostrate’; Aramaic halas ‘to be 
weak’. Murtonen 1989:184; Klein 1987:220. 

B. Egyptian hi (medical term) ‘to pound, to crush, to pulverize’. Hannig 
1995:629. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *xal- (~ *xdl-) (Bomhard 2013.4:841 — 843, no. 760): 

(vb.) *xal- ‘to wear down, to wear out, to weaken; to be worn out, worn down, 
weakened’; 

(n.) *xal-a ‘weakness, exhaustion, fatigue, weariness’; (adj.) ‘weak, worn out, 
tired, exhausted, weary’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *hal- ‘to lay waste, to destroy, to kill, to slaughter’; 

(n.) *hal-a ‘destruction, violence, killing, slaughter’ 

458. Proto-Afrasian *xarj- ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise; to rise, to go upward, to ascend; 
(n.) that which is most prominent, foremost, visible, or noticeable; (particle) 
on top of, over, above’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *xan-at’- ‘(vb.) to stick out, to project, to protrude; 
(n.) that which is most prominent, foremost, visible, or noticeable’ > Mehri 
xdntay ‘front part of a camel’; Harsusi xenfi ‘one of the fore-teats of a 
camel’; Sheri / Jibbali xanti ‘front, front part of anything’ (also sxanit ‘to 
come out, away from; to get out’, xunt ‘outside’, xantun ‘out, absent’; ax nil 
‘to take out, to take off; to evacuate the bowels; to be full to overflowing; 
to go out in the spring’). Arabic huntul ‘long horn or penis’. 

Arabic hinsir, hinsar ‘little finger or toe’. 

B. Egyptian hnt ‘face, front part’, hnt ‘in front of, among, from’, hnt ‘to 
ascend, to rise (the Nile)’, (adv.) hntw ‘before, earlier’, hnt, hnty ‘nose, 
face’, hnty ‘who or which is in front of (of place), who is at the head of, 
foremost, pre-eminent in, principal (of degree), protruding (of shape)’; 
Coptic sant [ojant] ‘nose’. Erman — Grapow 1921:129 — 130 and 1926 — 
1963.3:302—306; Gardiner 1957:585; Hannig 1995:607—608; Faulkner 
1962:194; Vycichl 1983:254. 

C. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *han- ‘over, above, on (top of)’ > Gedeo / 
Darasa hana ‘over, above’; Hadiyya hana ‘over, above’, hane ‘top’; 
Sidamo aana ‘over, above’, aand ‘on (top of)’. Hudson 1989:109. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *xan- (~ *xdn-) (Bomhard 2014.3:844 — 845, no. 762, and 

845—848, no. 763): 

(vb.) *xarj- ‘to lift, to raise; to rise, to go upward, to ascend’; 

(n.) *xatj-a ‘that which is most prominent, foremost, visible, or noticeable’; 
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(particle) *xat )- ‘on top of, over, above’ 

Extended form: 

(n.) *xarj-t h -a ‘the most prominent or foremost (person or thing), front, front 
part’ 

459. Proto-Afrasian *xol- ‘(vb.) to be separated or apart from, to be by oneself, to 
be alone; to set apart; (n.) solitude, seclusion, loneliness; (adj.) alone, lonely’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *xal-crw/y- ‘to be separated or apart from; to be 
alone’ > Arabic hala ‘to be empty, vacant; to be free, to be alone’, ha la 
‘except, save, with the exception of, hilw ‘alone, in a private place, free 
(from)’, halawT ‘lonely, solitary, secluded, isolated, outlying’; Sabaean hlw 
‘except, with the exception of (contexts fragmentary); Sheri / Jibbali xdle 
‘to be empty; to be unmarried, alone with ( b -)’, xallP ‘empty place, 
something empty; loneliness’, xdlb ? ‘divorce’, xalwst ‘loneliness’; Mehri 
xayli ‘to be empty, to be alone with (/?-) someone’, xoli ‘to divorce’, xale 9 
‘desert; hungry; alone; empty (man) of, xaloy ‘divorce’; Harsusi xeli ‘to be 
empty’, xdl ‘to divorce’, xeloy ‘divorce’, xele\ xeld ‘empty place, desert’, 
xeli ‘undressed’. Zammit 2002:166. 

B. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya hull- ‘to chase, to divorce’. 
Hudson 1989:283. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *xol- (Bomhard 2014.3:849 — 850, no. 765): 

(vb.) *xol- ‘to be separated or apart from, by oneself, alone; to set apart’; 

(n.) *xol-a ‘solitude, seclusion, loneliness’; (adj.) ‘alone, lonely’ 

460. Proto-Afrasian *x w cil- ‘(vb.) to pull (off or out); (n.) the act of pulling or 
tearing (off, out)’ (Ehret 1995:230, no. 400, *x w al-, *x w aal- ‘to extract, to take 
or draw out’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *xal-ai'- ‘to pull (off or out)’ > Arabic hula'' a ‘to 
take off, to put off, to slip off (a garment); to extract, to pull; to wrench, to 
dislocate, to luxate (a joint); to depose, to remove, to dismiss, to discharge 
(someone from an office); to renounce, to forgo, to give up (something), to 
withdraw (from); to throw off, to cast off, hciF ‘slipping off, taking off (of 
clothes); deposition (for example, of a ruler); dislocation, luxation; 
extraction of teeth’. Zammit 2002:165. 

Proto-Semitic *xal-ag- ‘to draw or tear out, to remove’ > Arabic 
halaga ‘to draw, to attract; to tear out’, hillig ‘far, remote’; Sheri / Jibbali 
xblbg ‘to cause to grieve at the loss or removal of a child’; Mehri xalawg 
‘grieving at the loss or removal of a child’. 

Proto-Semitic *xal-ac- ‘to rob, to steal, to filch; to lose, to be deprived 
(of)’ > Arabic halcisa ‘to steal (something), to pilfer, to filch, to swipe, to 
purloin (something); to obtain (something) under false pretenses or means; 
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to embezzle, to misappropriate’, hulsatan ‘by stealth, stealthily, 
surreptitiously, furtively’, ? ihtilds ‘embezzlement, misappropriation’; 
Mehri xalus ‘to stray, to get lost; to lose, to lose in court; to guess wrong; 
to miss’; Sheri / Jibbali .y 515s ‘to miss something; to lose; to guess’, axteles 
‘to lose something precious; to be deprived, bereaved of a child’, sxelas ‘to 
filch; to fdch food, etc., when one’s parents are absent’; Harsusi xelos ‘to 
miss (a shot)’, xlds ‘to lose, to mislead’. 

Proto-Semitic *xal-ac’- ‘to pull out or tear out, to remove’ > Hebrew 
halas [f?n] ‘to draw off or out, to withdraw; to pull out, to tear out; to 
rescue, to deliver’; Aramaic halas ‘to undress, to take (something) off; to 
withdraw’; Phoenician his ‘to deliver’; Akkadian haldsu ‘to press, to 
squeeze out; to comb out’, halsu ‘obtained by pressing out (said of oil), 
pressed out (said of sesame seeds), combed (said of flax)’, hilsu ‘combed 
wool’; Arabic halasa ‘to be or become free, to be freed, to be liberated 
(from), to be cleared, to get rid (of); to extract (something from)’, halas 
‘liberation, deliverance, riddance; rescue, salvation (from), redemption; 
payment, settlement, liquidation (of a bill)’, tahallus ‘freedom, libertation, 
release, extrication, escape (from)’, hulasa ‘excerpt; extract, essence; 
quintessence, substance, gist (of something); abstract, resume, summary, 
epitome, syonpsis’. Murtonen 1989:184; Klein 1987:220; Zammit 
2002:164—165. 

B. Egyptian hnp (if for *hlp) ‘to snatch, to catch; to steal’. Hannig 1995:603; 
Faulkner 1962:192; Gardiner 1957:585; Erman — Grapow 1921:128 and 
1926—1963.3:290. 

C. Cushitic: Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *x w al- ‘to dig up’ > Alagwa xwal- 
‘to dig up’; K’wadza xoxwal- ‘to till, to cultivate’. Ehret 1980:375. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *x w al- (~ *x w al~) (Bomhard 2014.3:851 — 852, no. 766): 
(vb.) *x w al- ‘to pull (off, out), to tear (off, out)’; 

(n.) *x w al-a ‘the act of pulling or tearing (off, out)’ 

461. Proto-Afrasian *x w at’- ‘(vb.) to scratch, to scrape, to sweep; (n.) the act of 
scratching, scraping’: 

A. Semitic: Akkadian hatapu (to process grain in some way); ‘to wipe away 
(tears)’. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *haacf ‘to scrape (ground), to sweep’ > Burji 
haacC- ‘to dig’; Somali haad- ‘to sweep’; Galla / Oromo haacC- ‘to scrape 
the ground’. Hudson 1989:195; Sasse 1982:87. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *x w at’- (~ *x w 3t’-) (Bomhard 2014.3:852 — 853, no. 767): 
(vb.) *x w at’- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 

(n.) *x w at’-a ‘the act of scratching, scraping’ 
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462. Proto-Afrasian *x w ir- ‘(vb.) to rumble, to sound, to snore; (n.) loud noise’ 
(Ehret 1995:232, no. 405, *x w ir- ‘to rumble’): 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *xar-ar- ‘to roar, to nimble, to snore’ > Arabic 
harra ‘to murmur, to bubble, to gurgle, to purl (of running water); to 
ripple, to trickle; to snore’, harir ‘purl, murmur, ripple (of water)’, 
(reduplicated) harhara ‘to snore’; Akkadian hararu ‘to croak, to rumble’. 

B. Egyptian hr (defective verb) ‘to say, to speak’, hrtw ‘declaration, 
statement’, hrw ‘voice, noise’; Coptic hrow [gpooy] ‘voice, sound’; 
hrubbai [^poyBBAi], hrmpe [ ^pt-ine | , hrumpe [ gpoynne | ‘thunder’. 
Hannig 1995:611 and 614; Faulkner 1962:196; Erman — Grapow 1921:131 
and 1926—1963.3:317—318, 3:318, and 3:324—325; Gardiner 1957:585; 
Cerny 1976:295; Vycichl 1983:308, 309, and 311. 

C. Cushitic: Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *xiri- (< *x w ir-) ‘to nimble, to 
roar’ > Iraqw xuray ‘to nimble, to roar’. Proto-Rift *xiri?us- ‘to nimble’ > 
Burunge xunihis- ‘to thunder’; Asa ho'bjrus- ‘to snore, to growl’. Ehret 
1980:370.. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *x w ir- (~ *x w er-) (Bomhard 2014.3:854 — 855, no. 770): 

(vb.) *x w ir- ‘to make a loud noise, to make a shrill sound’; 

(n.) *x w ir-a ‘loud noise’ 


12.6. PROTO-AFRASIAN *y 

463. Proto-Afrasian *yil- ‘(vb.) to give birth, to beget (of humans); (n.) child, 
youth, young person; (adj.) young, immature’: 

A. Semitic: Proto-Semitic *yil-m- ‘youth, young person; young man, lad, boy’ 

> Hebrew (m.) f elem P 1 ??] ‘ young man’, (f.) °almah ‘young 

woman, maiden’; Imperial Aramaic ?lym ‘servant, slave’; Syriac ^dlaymd 
‘boy, youth, young man, servant’; Phoenician ?lm ‘youth’, ?lmt ‘young 
woman’; Palmyrene °lmt ‘female servant, female slave’; Nabatean ?lym 
‘servant’; Ugaritic glm ‘boy’, glmt ‘girl; Sabaean glm ‘child, boy, youth’; 
Arabic gulam (pi. gilmai) ‘boy, youth, lad; slave, servant, waiter’, gulamat 
‘girl, slave-girl’. Murtonen 1989:320; Klein 1987:473; Tomback 1978:246; 
Zammit 2002:308. 

B. Cushitic: Proto-Sam *ilem ‘small boy’ > Somali ilmo ‘child, baby’; Boni 
eleij ‘boy’. Heine 1978:65. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *il- ‘to give birth, 
to beget (of humans)’ > Gedeo / Darasa il- ‘to give birth, to beget’, ila 
‘generation’, ildaatt’e ‘fertile (of woman)’, ileensa ‘generation’; Sidamo il- 
‘to give birth, to beget (of humans)’, il-ama ‘relative’, il-aasinco ‘fertile 
(of woman)’, Hama ‘generation’; Kambata il- ‘to give birth, to beget (of 
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humans)’, il-amu ‘relative’, il-mucco ‘last bom; brother, youngest’. 
Hudson 1989:246—247, 323—324, and 374. 

<— Proto-Nostratic root *yil- (~ *yel-) (Bomhard 2014.3:856 — 858, no. 772): 

(vb.) *yil- ‘to bear, to give birth, to beget (of humans)’; 

(n.) *yil-a ‘child, youth, young person’; (adj.) ‘young, immature’ 
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